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8 che uſe of ſpeech 3 is ſuppoſed to 
be that which chiefly diſtinguiſh- 


and is truly ſo, if by peech we 
underſtand, not only the mere words or * 
ſounds of a language, but the conceptions 


of the mind that are ſignified by thoſe 


ſounds; it is a matter of curious inquiry, 
from whence we have derived this diſtin- 


guiſhing prerogative of our nature; how 
it firſt began; and by what degrees it arri- 


ved to that ſtate of perfection to which it ; 
- has been brought, if not among us, at 


leaſt in other ages and nations of the 


world. This inquiry becomes the more 


Vol. 1. | A intereſting, 


es us from the brute creation; 


Y 


3 
| * 


E 


| intereſting, as well as of greater curioſity, 
when we conſider, that it leads us back to 


- what may be called the origin of the human 


vac; ſince without the uſe of reaſon and 
ſpeech we have no pretenſions to Humanity, 
nor can with any propriety be called men ; 
but muſt be contented to rank with the o- 
ther animals here below, over whom we aſ- 
ſume ſo much ſuperiority, and exerciſe do- 
minion chiefly by means of the advantages 
that the uſe of language gives us. From this 
birth of human nature, as it may be call- 
ed, we will endeavour to trace its progreſs 
to its ſtate of maturity. This progreſs, in 
the individual, is very well known; but 
we propoſe 8 to exhibit the ſpecies it- 
ſelf in its 17 nſancy, — firſt mute; then liſp- 
ing and ſtammering; next by flaw de- 
grees learning to ſpeak, very lamely and 
imperfectly at firſt; but at laſt, from 
ſuch rude eſſays, forming an art. the moſt 
curious, as well as moſt uſeful among 
men. The ſubject i is, ſo far as I know, 
entirely new; no author, antlent or mo- 
dern, that 1 5 fallen! into my hands, ha- 


x F ving profeſſediy treated of i it. And though 


J:have met with hints concerning it in the 


courſe * my reading, they arg fuch, as 
lle N C | have, 
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have e excited than ſatisfied my cu- 
rioſity. e 0 
Theſe ating hive rituals me to. ſet 
= down; and give to the public, my 
= thoughts upon this ſubject, which are the 


fruit of much ſtudy and inquiry, conti- 
X nued with ſome interruptions for ſeveral 
'Y years, and of many materials collected du- 
3 ring that time. But if, notwithſtanding, in 
this undiſcovered , country, where I am 
guided by no light or track, I have loſt my 
way, I hope to be forgiven by every reader 
4 of: ſenſe and candour, who will allow at 
tleaſt this merit to my work, that I have o- 
4 pened a new field of ſpeculation, 1 in which 
1 even my errors may be of uſe, by ſerving 


as beacons to direct into the right courſe 
men of greater learning and abilities. 

The work will be divided into three 
parts. The fir will treat of the origin of 
language, and of the nature of the 
languages; or, as they may be more pro- 
perly called, rude eſſays towards language, 1 
which were practiſed before the art was : 
invented. — The /econd will explain the e 
nature of the art, ſhewing in What it | "i 
chiefly conſiſts, and how it differs from 
thoſe firſt Ae Ng as to ſpeak. In 
5 AA „ eis 
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this part of my work, I will give an ac- 
count of thoſe parts of language which 
appear to me the moſt artificial, and of 
moſt difficult invention. I will alſo treat 
of /yle, or compoſition in words, as be- 
longing to the art of language; and I 
think it will not appear foreign to my ſub- 
ject to ſay ſomething likewiſe of poetry 
and rhetoric, being arts of which lan- 
guage furniſhes the materials. The ſub- 
ject of the third and laft part will be the cor- 
ruption of language; of which I ſhall endea- 
vour to aſſign the cauſes, and trace the pro- 
greſs. — The firſt part will be chiefly philo- 
ſophical, mixed however with a good deal 
of hiſtory, and facts, by which I thall en- 
deavour to ſupport my theories, and philo- 


7 ſophical ſpeculations. The two laſt parts ö 


will be grammatical and critical. The ſtyle 


will be plain and didactic, ſuch as is ſuit- 
able to a ſubject that is to be treated as a 


matter of ſcience. It will not therefore have 


that mixture of the rhetorical and poetical, 
that is ſo common in the faſhionable wri- 
tings of this age, upon whatever ſubject, 
and which pleaſes the vulgar fo much: 
for as I do not write for the vulgar, I will 
not adapt my ſtyle, any more than my 
matter, to their taſte, | 


EB M 10 


YZ 3 H © 1 E. R 1. 
B | Definition of the ſubjeft. —W bether language - 


be 85 nature, or acquired Habit. 


Y language I mean the expreſſ an of Ch. 1. 
the conceptions of the mind by articulate Yo 


X /cunds. Theſe conceptions are either of 
= particulars, i. e. individual things, or of ge- 
| nerals. No language ever exiſted, or can 
be conceived, conſiſting only of the ex- 
preſſion of individuals, or what is com- 
monly called proper names: and the truth 
is, that theſe make but a very inconſider- 
= able part of every language. What there- 
fore conſtitutes the eſſential part of lan- 
3 | guage, and makes it truly deſerve that 
name, is the expreſſion of generals, or ideas, 
according to the language of the philoſo- 
phy that I have learned. For as to the 
name of n ideas, by which they are 
. 63 7198 commonly 85 


— 


8 


Ch. I. 
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Taz ORIGIN AND Part I. 


ln monly known, it ſuppoſes, that the 
conceptions of individuals, chat is, the 
perceptions of ſenſe, are likewiſe ideas; 
from which it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 


the conceptions of generals by the name 


of general ideas. But I cannot approve of 
introducing into philoſophy a language 
which confounds under one name two 
things ſo different in their natures, as the 


operations of ſenſe and of intellect; a con- 


fuſion which, in my ne has gi- 
ven riſe to very great errors in philoſophy, 


and to ſome extravagant paradoxes, that 


have been advanced of late years, as re- 
- pugnant to the common ſenſe of mankind 


as to ſound philoſophy. The definition ſo 


underſtood I hold to be what 1s properly 


called language. For though we ſay, the 


language of looks, and of geſtures, or ſigns, 
| ſach as our dumb perſons uſe; alſo the 
| language of marticulate cries, by which the 
brutes ſignify their appetites and deſires; 


yet in all thoſe ſenſes the word is uſed 
metaphorically, and not as it ought to be 
uſed in the ſtyle of ſcience. Arid" thus 
much may ſuffice at preſent for the defini- 
tion of our ſubject. We ſhall endeavour, 


in the ſequel, to make } it fuller; and par- 
= i ticularly 


= ticularly we {hall explain in what way Ch. 1. 


ideas, and the ſounds uſed to expreſs them; that is, 
"ſounds fignificant. But it may be obſerved, that it is ; 
| often uſed to denote only the principal part of ſpeech; 


2 — 
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language expreſſes, whether by Sg natu- * 
ral or art gficial F, 


£ 
% 5 


From 


* In this ſenſe which I have given to language the 
Greek word >oyoc is commonly uſed, denoting both the 


namely, the ideas, and that combination of them we call 

reaſon, which muſt neceſſarily precede the uſe of ſpeech. 

This ambiguous fignification of the word has given o- 

caſion to the diſtinction made in the Peripatetick ſchool 

betwixt ' Aoyog. vd berog, and % Mpopopinog ; that is, the in- 

ward operations of the mind, and thoſe operations enun- 

ciated by ſpeech. The not attending to this diſtinction 

has led tranſlators into great miſtakes, and even the 

tranſlators of our ſacred writings. For in that famous — 
paſſage in the beginning of St John's goſpel, which con- | | { 
tains one of the ſublimeſt myſteries of the Chriſtian | 
theology, the Latin tranſlator has rendered aoy9c by 

verbum, And, in like manner, our Engliſh tranſlators - 

Have rendered it by word, and have made St John ſay, 

that the word was God, which, to me at leaſt, does not 


convey any meaning at all: For how can I underſtand, 


that word, that is to ſay, ſpeech, or ideas expreſſed by | Bo 

articulate voice, is God? But v, in this paſſage, is 

not aoyog Tpopepixes, Or reaſon enunciated ; but it is Aoyog 

tvtaberos, i. e. reaſon i in the mind of the Deity, according to py A 
which every thing was made, This reaſon is the ſecond 
perſon of the Chriſtian Trinity, by whom we are told the 
viſible world was created, and anſwers to the bes d % 
of Plato, who is alſo the ſexond perſon of his Trinity. 
For that Plato knew the doctrine of the Trinity (however 


. he came by that e is evident: but he kept * 


ty 


8 ö 4 
4 1 | . 


ch. 1. 


language conſiſts. of two things; namely, 


ſpeaking taken from the antient philoſo- 


itiated in his philoſophy. And the other two perſons in 
his Trinity correſpond: likewiſe with the ſame perſons in 


as I do; and he quotes a Platonic writer, one Amelius, | 
who underſtands it ſo alſo, and wonders where that 2 J 


* 
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From this definition it appears, that | 


ſounds, and the conceptions of the mind 
ned by thoſe ſounds. The firſt is, in 
the truly philoſophical language of my 
worthy. and learned friend Mr Harris“, 
called the material part of language, <4 Y 
the other the formal part; a manner of 


Phy ; according to which, every done 


1. &roppmros, not to be reverted but to thoſs who were in · 


the Chriſtian Trinity: for he has the ſupreme God, or 
God the Father, and alſo the Lu xu Ty 10740, which an- 
ſwers to the Holy Ghoſt. See E uſebii Præpar. Evangel. 
lib. 11. cap. 14.— 20.: from which paſſage ic appears, 
that Euſebius underſtands xoyoc in this paſſage of St John 


 Barlarian (ſo he calls the Evangeliſt) had learned ſo ſus ] 
blime a theology, not knowing that this was the theo- 1 | 
logy of the Jews many hundred en before his maſter | 1 | | 

Plato was born: | E | 
This error in the Latin and Engliſh . of 81 E ] 
John's goſpel has, I doubt not, been taken notice of by F 

ſome of our learned divines. But as I am not ſo much 
converſant in their writings as I would wiſh to day I $ ( 

cannot with certainty ſay that it is ſo, t | 
& 1 


- Ig Author of Hermes, a work that will be read | 
and admired as long as there is any taſte ſor enen 
and 8 writing in Britain. 


Bock I. PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 


it real ſabſtance is compoſed of matter and 
„ orm. The matter is ſuppoſed to be com- 


mon to all bodies; but the form is pecu- 


n liar to each, making it that which it is, in 
y WK contradiſtinction to every thing elſe; as 
| 


in this caſe, the human voice, which makes 
the material part of language, is a matter 


f common to other things, as, e. g. to mu- 
N ſic, and to inarticulate cries of different 
4 kinds; whereas the formal part, that is, 


the ſignificancy of ideas, is peculiar to 
mn conſtituting what we call a 
E word; which, though it had the matter, 
3 E that is, the voice, and modified too. by 


2X articulation, yet if it fignified nothing, 


4 two parts of language, it is evident, that 
2 the formal is by far the more excellent, 
| by how much the thing ſignified is more 
excellent than the ſign, and the mind than 
the body: for this part of language be- 

I longs altogether to the mind ; whereas the 


* viel 7 


2 other is no more than the operation of 
certain organs of the body. 


g matter is, whether language be at all a 


work of art, or acquired habit? or whe- 
ther, according to the opinion of ſome, 
Vor. I, B Ou we 
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= would not deſerve that name. Of theſe 


'The firſt thing to be conſidered in | this | 
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Ch. 1. WE do not ſpeak by nature, without uſe or : 
ow inſtruction, in the ſame manner as we per- I 
form many functions of the animal na- 

ture? If this laſt be the caſe, it is in vain 

to inquire concerning the origin of lan- 
guage, which, according to this hypothe- 

ſis, muſt be coeval with the animal. This, 
therefore, is a preliminary queſtion that 

mult be decided before we. go farther; but 

in order to decide it, we muſt fairly ſtate 

And, in the % place, Thoſe who hold 


this opinion, will not, I ſappoſe, carry it 


fo far as to maintain, that men; without 
uſe or cuſtom, without imitation or in- 
ſtruction, would ſpeak a formed regular 
; language, ſuch as is ſpoken by civilized 
| nations; and which, it is well known to 
every one that has the leaſt knowledge of 
grammar, is an art, and a very great art 
too. But their opinion, when fairly ſta- 
ted, is, as I conceive, this, That men do 
naturally uſe articulate ſounds to expreſs 
the conceptions of their mind; very rude- 
ly and imperfectly, no doubt, at firſt, 
till by art they are improved, and acquire 
the form of a regular language. 
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the time of their birth, in the ſame man- 
ner that they perform the natural opera- 
tions of breathing, digeſting, or the ac- 
tion of ſucking, by which an infant takes 
in the nouriſhment that is neceſſary to it. 
But they will ſay, that a man, when he 
comes to be of perfect age, will uſe arti- 
culate ſounds to expreſs his conceptions, 


X rally as he will perform, many other ac- 
tions, for the preſervation of the indivi- 


And ſome, perhaps, of thoſe who hold 
9 this opinion, may require further, in or- 
3 der to produce a language, ſome ſociety 
and mutual intercourſe, not conceiving 
L how a ſolitary ſavage ſhould invent a me- 
X thod of communication for which he has 


Y nion of a late French writer upon the me- 
= chani/m of language, and who pretends 


9 


1 * This book is  inbitled; Tr raits de la formation . 
T nique de lanpues, et des principes, 22 rfrques de N 
printed at Paris 176 5, in 2 vols 12mo. 59 

= . : Þ 2 N city 7 


— 


without art or inſtitution, and as natu- | 


dual, or the propagation of the kind, 


no uſe. And this laſt, I find, is the opi- 


IF to have nene the ſubj ect en 


t. 


11 


But even ſuch a language, they certain- Ch. . 
ly do not maintain, that men ſpeak, from Y 


EX 
hu, \ cally" for he requires, that men ſhould 
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3 have lived ſpme time together: but he is 


perſuaded, that a parcel of children living 


ſo, would, by the time they came to be 3 
of age, have formed ſome kind of lan- 
guage. On the other hand, I maintain, 
that the faculty of ſpeech is not the gift 
of nature to man, but, like many others, 


is acquired by him; that not only there 


muſt have been ſociety before language 
was invented, but that it muſt have ſub- 
ſited a conſiderable time, and other arts 


have been invented, before this moſt dif- 


ficult one was found out; which appears 
to me of ſo difficult invention, that it is 
not eaſy to account how it could at all 
have been invented. 


1 


Of Capacities, — Powers,” — Hobits, —and 
F. acultics i 22 e ; | | 


"HE queſtion fared in he a 
chapter never has been fully conſi- 
dered, fo far as I know, though a 
pears to me curious and intereſting. 
| 1 


1 
3 
1 


8 4 


= 
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will therefore endeavour to examine it to Ch. 2. 


the bottom; and as it concerns powers and 


faculties, before I come to ſpeak of the 


faculty of ſpeech in particular, I think it 
will be neceſſary, for che better under- 


X ſtanding the argument, to premiſe ſome 
XZ obſervations concerning powers and facul- 
ties in general, 


With reſpect to which, there are Ga 


things that deſerve to be diſtinctly, conſi- 
dered: 1/, The energies, or operations of 
XZ ſuch faculties, With theſe I begin; be- 
IX cauſe they are firſt in the order of our 
I | conceptions, being perceived by the ſenſe; 
whereas powers and faculties are latent 
things, and an object of intellect, not of 
IX /er/e. 2dly, There is the faculty which is 
IX the immediate cauſe of thoſe energies, and 
without which we cannot conceive them 
1 to be produced. 3dly, The habit * or diſ- 
poſition which is productive of the faculty; 
4 for every faculty is the reſult of a previous 
4 habit or diſpoſition, without which it can- 


* The word Yabit I uſe in the ſenſe of the Greek word 


bc. This. I think proper to obſerye; becauſe the word 


+ T7 
_ 
Nu 


Y in Engliſh is frequently uſed to denote that cuſtom or uſe 
by which any habit is formed, by a metonymy, not unuſual 
in language, from the e to the cauſe. 
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Hir 2. 


poreer f. And I would chuſe to diſtin- 


however neceſſary it may be in other ar- 
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not exiſt, And, /aftly, The mere power, or f 
capacity of acquiring ſuch Habit. Theſe | 
two-laſt are both, in the language of -an- 
tient philoſophy, called by the name of 
Por r: but the diſtinction is made be- 
twixt that power which immediately pro- 
duces the act, and that which is remoter, 


and may be ſaid to be only the power of | 


guiſh them by different names, calling the 
one faculty, and the other capacity. And as 
_ faculty and habit, though in their natures 
diſtinct, are ſo neceſſarily conjoined, that 
the one can never exiſt without the other, 


® 8 * - 

+ See this diſtinction Wadde by Ariſtotle, i in a his 8th book, 
De Phy/. Auditione, and explained at length by his 3 = 
mentator Simplicius, fol. 281. The example Ariſtotle. 
gives, is that of a man who has not learned any art, but 
has the capacity to learn; and one Who has learned it, 
but is not actually performing its energies. Both are 
ſaid to be artiſts 9wae, but in different ſenſes ; which 
therefore I have choſen to diſtinguiſh by eren appel - 
lations. Simplicius very well obſerves, that this ſecond 

kind of power, or faculty, as I chuſe to call it, lies in 
the' middle betwixt mere power, or capacity alone, and 
energy, participating of each; that is, betwixt what is 
moſt imperfect i in nature, and has is moſt perfect; for 
mere capacity is moſt imperfect, pure e mot per · 
fect. See the following note. 


» 


Pd 


guments 
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. to diſtinguith them, I do not Ch. 2. Y 
think it is ſo in this; and therefore I ſhall, "YE 

for the greater part, ſpeak of them indiſ- 
criminately, under the name, of either fa- 
© culty or habit as it happens. But as there 


* | is no ſuch neceſſary connection betwixt ; 
, = the faculty and the energy, or betwixt the 
capacity and the faculty, (for the faculty may 
- 2 not operate, nor the capacity be carried the 
length of faculty), theſe two muſt be conſi- 
l 7 dered and treated of as diſtinct from ener- 


9 g, and from one another. 

It will be neceſſary, for the ſake of thoſe 
| who are unacquainted with the antient 
F philofophy, to illuſtrateany meaning by 
5 BY lome examples, both from nature and from 
art. Every animal, and vegetable too, when 3 
: [ it is firſt produced, has no more than the. 
tere capacity of generating, or producing 
its like; but in proceſs of time, this ca- 
1 pacity grows into Habit, and tlie conſequen- 
tial /aculty ; and when opportunity offers, 
che faculty is exerciſed, and produces able 
and energies, And with refpect to art, a 
man when he is born, has, from nature, 

4 the capacity of being a 1 e. C 3 after- 
wards he forms the Habit, and acquires 
che Jacully 7 . and then he actually perform: 


hen 
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Ch. 2. when he thinks it proper. Theſe examples 
will be ſufficient to ſhew what I mean by 
the terms I have uſed; and theſe differen- 

ces may be obſerved betwixt art and na- 

ture in this matter. In the 1½ place, Ca- 
pacity merely is all from nature; for e- 
ven in matters of art, the capacity that 
any man has to become an artiſt, or that 
any ſubject has to be operated upon by 

art, is from nature ſingly. 2dly, Habit 

or faculty is, in matters of art, acquired 

0 by uſe, imitation, or inſtruction; where- 
if as in natural things, it is the production 
1 of nature ſingly, without any preceding 
1 . uſe, exerciſe, or inſtruction. And, lajely, RF 
= Ihe energies in natural things proceed ei- 
ther from certain laws of nature, which 
is the caſe with reſpect to inanimate things, 
or from a certain inward principle, com- 
monly known by the name of inſlinct, as 
in the caſe of brute animals: but in mat- 
ters of art, they proceed from that im- 
pulſe, moving the rational mind t to WW 
tion, which we call will &. 


cn AP. 


* What is ſaid here of powers and capacities, is, I 
think, ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe, Who would 
know more of this matter, may read what follows, taken 
from the abſtruſe or e/eteric philoſophy, as Ariſtotie calls 


its 


i 
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C H AF MK 


of the Powers and F. aculties of Human Na- 


Fure. . ; [ 


7 6 1 Hus far of powers and faculties in ge- 


of the faculty of ſpeech in particular, it 
may 


it, contained in his books of Phy/ics and Metaphyſics. All 
things in nature exiſt either in capacity merely, or actual- 
ly and really; that is, as it is expreſſed by Ariſtotle, ei- 
ther ura, or bey. Betwixt theſe two there is a pro- 


of all the productions of either; for every thing that is ge- 
nerated, or produced, proceeds ſrom a ſtate of nothing 


k more than capacity, to a ſtate of actual exiſtence. Thus 
7 2 | plants and animals are produced from ſeeds and em- 
5 3 { bryos, which are no more than plants and animals in 
capacity: and with reſpe& to works of art, the ſtatue is 
in the block of marble qui, but it does not actually ex- 
it till it gets its form from the artiſt; and the artiſt him- 
ſelf was at firſt only an artiſt in capacity. This progreſs, 
by which every thing in nature or art is produced, is 
| what is commonly called tion: which is therefore ſome- 
L | thing more than mere capacity, but leſs than energy or 
; actual exiſtence ; for it cannot be ſaid to have any fixed 


bor permanent exiſtence of any kind, nor to be in any tate, 
being truly a paſſage betwixt two ſtates; ſo that it exiſts 
only in ſucceſſion, and not any two parts of it toge- 
ther. This ſo ſhadowy being, and ſo difficult to be ap- 
prehended, Ariſtotle has, with wonderful acuteneſs and 
. C j ſubtlety, 


neral. But before we come to ſpeak 


greſſion both in nature and in art, and which is the cauſe 


Ch. 3. 


— -- oo AY 
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Ch. 3. may not be improper, firſt, to take a ge- 
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neral view of the powers of human nature, 
. thoſe that are from nature 
immediately, & and next conſidering. ſuch 
e + M8 


— 


ſubtlety, defined and made an object of intellect: and as 
it lies betwixt two extremities, capacity, and nergp, or ac- 
tual exiſtence, he has given us a twofold definition of it, 
the one taken from the one extreme, and the other from 
the other. The firſt is taken from the ſtate of capacity, 
from which it proceeds: and in this way it is defined to 
be, EvTEAE ye Y ty Suvauer » eu Juvape 5 which may be tranſla · 
ted thus, the perfection of what it in capacity, conſidered 
merely as in capacity. The meaning of the laſt words is, 
that nothing is conſidered in the thing that is moved, 
put merely its capacity: ſo that motion is the perfection 
| of that capacity, but not of the thing itſelf, This defini- 
tion. he makes more explicit and determinate, by aſcer- 
taining of what nature the capacity is, and expreſſing it 
to be the capacity of motion; which is done by the Greek 
word xmrov, In this way conceived, the definition runs 


thus: EVTEME x eic rod x . yep XINTY, 1. E. 1 perfadlion of” = 


what is capable of being moved, conſigered merely as having 
that capacity. . The reaſon why i it is ſaid to be the perfee: 
tion of this capacity is already hinted at, namely, that it | 
4s ſomething more than mere capacity ; for it is capacity 
exerted, which, when it has attained its end, ſo that the 
thing has arrived at that ſtate to which it is deſtined by 
nature or art, ceaſes, and the thing begins to exiſt yas; 
And therefore Ariſtotle has very properly called this ex- 
\ertion the perfection of capacity, ſince capacity can go no 
further. — The other definition is taken, as I have 
ſaid, den ke other extreme, namely, the ſtate to which 
the progreſſion is, that is, exergy, or actual exiſtence, And 

"Ip 


— 


S 
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as are acquired. The firſt operate without Ch. 3. 
any previous uſe, exerciſe, or inſtruction: | 
the other are the fruit of our own indu- | 
ſtry; and before they can be exerciſed, I 

the 


in this way it is defined to be Gipyax &rinc, or imperfect e- 
nergy; for as it is the perfection of capacity, ſo it is the 
imperfection of energy. It is capacity carried its utmoſt 
length, but it ſtops on this ſide energy. 

This is the account given by Ariſtotle, in his books of 
General Phyſics, (commonly intitled De Phy/i ca Auditione), 
of the nature of motion, taken, as we ſee, from a com- 
prehenſive view of nature and art, and of every kind 
of generation and production. None of our modern phi- 
loſophers, ſo far as I know, have given A general defini- 
tion of it that is in the leaſt ſatisfactory; though they muft 
all confeſs, that it is the grand agent in all natural ope- 

rations; and therefore the knowledge of its nature muſt 
be the foundation of all natural knowledge. Mr Locke | 
"XX has ſaved himſelf the trouble of ſeeking for a definition of 
XX it, by telling us, that it is undefineable, becauſe it is a 
| ſenſation, or perception of ſenſe ; and he has endeavoured _- 3 
to ridicule 4ri/totle's definition of it in a barbarons tranſ- 
lation, not underſtanding, as I ſuppoſe, Ariſtotle in his 
own language. The reaſon that he gives for its being 
undefineable, will apply equally to every perception of 
| ſenſe of whatever kind: And to be ſure it is true, that 
no individual ſenfation, or perception of ſenſe, can be de- 
fined; for this very reaſon, that it is a perception of _ : 
ſenſe, and not an object of intellect. But Mr Locke | 
ought to, have conſidered, that from thoſe perceptions of” | 
ſenſe, the mind forms ideas, which are the proper objects : 
of inlellect; and therefore capable of definition; and of 
| "ſcience, whieh cannot be without definition, And all 
== thoſe Perceptions of ſenfe which he calls /mple ideas of 
JP | - ' | C2 PT 
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Ch. 3. the habit muſt be firſt formed, by art, ex- 
ö ial PEW perience, or cuſtom. Of the firſt kind, 
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moſt certainly, are thoſe with which we 
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ſenſation, might, when generaliſed by the intellect, be 
defined, as well as the perception of motion, by a genius 
as acute as Ariſtotle's, aſſiſted by proper obſervations and 
experiments. But the great defect of Mr Locke's philo- 
ſophy is, that having, in the very outſetting, confound- 
ed the operations of /en/e and Intellect, under the common 
name of ideas, he never afterwards ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 
es them. Other modern philoſophers have attempted to 
define motion by change of place or ſituation, But that is 
no more than the ect of notion; and it ſtill remains to 
be inquired, what ſort of thing it is that produces this ef- 


#3 | fe. . Beſides, if it were a good definition, it is not gene- 
il | ral enough, comprehending only one kind of motion, 
7 Vi. that from place to place; whereas Ariſtotle's defini- 
| . tion comprehends every kind of change or alteration in 
4 body, whether with reſpect to place, magnitude, or quality. 
4 | This is the general doctrine of capacities, and energiet, 
1 and the tranſilion tom the one to the other, according 
fi, | to the notions of the Peripatetick ſchool : but there is ſtill 
6 à higher philoſophy upon this ſubject, which teaches us, 
1 N i | 2 that this diſtinction betwixt capacity. and energy takes place 
—_  - 7 only in inferior beings ; and that there is a higher order of 
1 1 L being, in which there is no o progreſs, motion, or change of 
| 1 8 any kind, and in which there is not the imperfection of 
29 : mere capacity, but all is habit and faculty, not productive 
Fel. | of energies Gccaſo onally, as with us, but con antly energi- 


e ing. See Ariſe. Melaph. Jib. ꝙ. cap. 8. But this belongs 
to a philoſophy far beyond /er/e and nature; and which, 
for that reaſon, is very, Properly, deſcribed to be gerd ad 
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They are but 88 in number: one of 
the moſt remarkable of them is the, power 
of motion, and that natural impulſe' above 
mentioned, well known by the name of 
inſtinct, which directs an infant to apply 
rhat power of motion to the drawing its 
nouriſhment from the breaſt of the mo- 
ther by the action of ſucking. Beſides 
this, we have that habit of body which 
makes us ſuſceptible of nouriſhment, of 
4 growth, and all the vital functions. Whe- 
2 | ther we have diſtin perceptions of ſenſe, 
2 ſuch as of ſeeing and hearing, I think 
A may juſtly be doubted ; and I will endea- 
| 3 | vour to ſhew, in the following part of 
F this book, that we have them not in any 
the leaſt degree of perfection, till in pro- 
3 ceſs of time the organs have acquired 
a certain degree of firmneſs, and we by 
experience have learned the proper uſe Or - 
them. | 
Theſe ſeem to be all the faculties which 
we are actually in poſſeſſion of when we 
firſt come into the world. The reſt of our 
nature at that time is made up of capaci- 
4 ties merely, „bor to ule che faſhionable word, 
i which 
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Ch. 3. which I think not improper, of capabilities: 
for it is with us, as with other animals, 
at the time of our birth, almoſt all the 
powers of our nature he concealed, and, 
as it were, folded up, till time, and op- 
portunity diſplay them, and bring them 
into exertion : and indeed in that ſtate, 1 
cannot diſcover, that with reſpect: to ac- 
tual powers, either of mind or body; there 
is any difterence berwixt us and thole other 
animals; or if there Be any, the advan- 
tage ſeems to be on the ſide of the brute; 1 
for his body then is commonly more vi 4 
gorous, and his inſtincts ſtronger and 
more active. CPS 30 S Y 
But with reſpect to e potwers and 
capabilities, there appears to be a wonder- 
ful difference, inſomuch that it is difficult 
to ſay, even at this day, after ſo much 
obſervation and experience, what the ca- 
pabilities of a nature ſo various and 0 ex- 
cellent as ours are. Only this we know 
certainly, that men have actually exerted 
wonderful powers both of body and mind; 
nor is it poſſible to determine how much 
farther they might have been carried by 
conſtant exerciſe and inſtruction, carried 
ont through the courſe of N fe. It 
is 
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3 [ may, by education and culture continued 


into an animal of another ſpecies. Thus, 
with reſpect to his body, though he is 
undoubtedly by nature a terreſtrial ani- 
mal, yet he may be ſo accuſtomed to the 
water, as to become as perfectly amphi- 
bious as a ſeal or an otter. And with re- 
1 ſpectito the mind, it is impoſſible to ſay 


L to. The Stoics pretended, in that way, 
to make a god of a man; and there is no 


x doubt but the human nature may, by ſuch 


culture, be ſo exalted, as to come near. to 


being. Das ον OF STUISA & 30 e; TING 
The next ching to 6 57 wile 

natural powers we are poſſeſſed of when we 
N nnen to Ls _—_ And theſe F 
haads il & | The perfelth 455 of i 
ſenſes; adly, Greatepnſtrongth of body, 
and po 
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natural capacities of the brutes might go 
with proper culture; but man, we know, 


what ſcience and philoſophy may: bring it 


| what we conceive of ſuperior natures; and 
perhaps even to poſſeſs che rank of ſuch as 
are immediately above us in the chain of 


43 
is even difficult to determine, how far the Ch. 3. 


A 


1 for many years, be transformed almoſt 


V 


erna 'bodilyumotion ;' 3% The | 
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Ch. 3. faculty of propagating the wt and, | 


$ SF Z 


— laſt, 7 with reſpect to. the mind, Helin, 
at that time of life, is more perfect * and 


11. * 81 


leſs liable to error, directing us not only 
to the preſervation of the individual, but 


74 


to the continuation of the ſpecies, | is 


r 
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laſt inſtinct ſtill remains; and alſo anot! er, 

which makes us abhor deſtruction, and 5 g 

from danger and pain: but 12 am perſua- la- 
R ded, that 7 El we were o much h under 


? YT 


the guidance of reaſon, or rather thar 5 
3 ſtard kind of reaſon; commonly called, 

: van, we had many more e 
3 ing us to the means of preſerving and ro- 
3 | viding for both. the individual and, che ok 
179 ſprin "20 for I cannot ſuppoſe that Nature 
left us unprovided in this reſpęct, more 
than other animals; eſpecially if it be zrue, 
as L ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that inſtinct 
Was as needful to us at firſt as to other a- 
nimals, as we had not then the Exerciſe. of 
A. but ee in proceſs of 1 on 
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What was 3 or il, . 07,0 ther- 
= MWiſe, in human life, and 5 — the 
= guidance of nature and inſtinct, had, xe. 
= famed. ourſelyes to the government ff _ 

opinions, and become the. : py 
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| tures we now are, we loſt thoſe inte Ch. 37 


: by degrees, and nature yielded to artifi- 
cial habit. 
Ĩ) heſe are the bern powers belonging 


to our ſpecies, at preſent ; and we are next 


; to ſpeak of the acquired or adventitious 


powers, which we have added to our na- 
tures by our own induſtry and ſagacity. 


Of this kind are all the ſciences, all the 
arts liberal and mechanic, all the commo- 
dities and pleaſures of life, even civil ſo- 
ciety itſelf, and almoſt every thing belong- 
ing to it: and if we rightly conſider the 


matter, we ſhall find, that our nature is 
| chiefly conſtituted of acquired habits, and 


that we are much more creatures of cuſtom 
and art than of nature. It is a common 


ſaying, that habit (meaning cuſtom) is a 


ſecond nature. I add, that it is more 
powerful than the firſt, and in a great 
meaſure deſtroys and abſorbs the original 
nature: for it is the capital and diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic of our ſpecies, that 
we can make ourſelves, as it were, over a- 
gain, ſo that the original nature in us can 


hardly be ſeen; and it is with the greateſt 


difficulty that we can diſtinguiſh it from 
the N 1 


Vor. I. 5 D Wat 
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What chiefly, makes this difficulty, is 
the facility with which we perform the o- 
perations that proceed from thoſe acquired 
habits, and which makes us think them 
natural. Then many of them are acqui- 
by ſuch ifſenſible degrees, and in our 
earlieſt-years, that we do not perceive the 
progreſs that has been from capacity to ha- 
bit; and finding ourſelves Poſſeſſed of 
. without knowing how, we n | 
conclude them to be the gift of nature. 
Before I come to apply this. . 
to language, I will give ſome other inſtan- 
ces of our miſtaking acquired habits, for 
natural; and for the ſame reaſon, name 
ly,, the facility of, their operations, The 
perceptions of ſenſe are undoubtedly na- 
tural; but from, theſe we learn by obſer- 
vation and experience, to draw concluſions 
of reaſoning ſo readily and caſily, that we 
mifſtake them for the original perceptions 
of ſenſe; - e. . by the ſenſe of ſeeing, we 
percetye- nothing but the colour, figure, 
magnitude, "Er motion of the "object * 


730 108 


r 


* Colour i is the primary perception of this ſenſe ; * 
356 148 


otbers are only conſequential, ' Figure, e. 2. and magni- 
tude, are nothing elle but colour of Aa certain x extent, or 


CO) aim 10 1811 2% 'F 
terminated 1 in a certain manner. - 
7 Theſe 


III. 5 
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Theſe are all that are painte@upon/the/re- Ch. 3. 
tina of the eye; and it is only through the * 
medium of the pictures there that we per- 
cCeive any thing by this ſenſe *: yet the 

3 vulgar all believe, and even ſuch philoſo- 

phers as have not ſtudied. optics,” that by 

this ſenſe we alſo perceive diſtances; and 

It is common language to ſay, that we ſee " 


a thing at ſuch or ſuch a diſtance: but the 
truth 5 is, that we ſee all objects at the ſame 
diſtance,” that is, very near, and almioft . 
3H Coltset with the eye; and it is only by 
obſervation and experience that we learn 
xXx © judge of the different diſtances of ob- 
1 jects, either from their magnitude, /as 
| painted upon the retina of the eye, from 
the clearneſs SHE | Rats of the pio 


d (a. 3 HOPE S1HGTE T1 {48191 
* 


2 Te is worth ober wg though I chink it has not been / 
obſerved, that, in this ſenſe, the progreſs from the im 
Preſſion made by the external Ahiect upon the organ to 
the mind, is better marked than in any other ſenſe: 4 
with reſpect to the other ſenſes, all we know of the imat | 
ter is, that tke impulſe upon the organ is propagated to 
the brain by certain nerves, and ſo perceived by the mind. 
But here there is a ſtage of the progreſſion diſtinctly mark- 
ed, and now well known to all opticians, namely, the 
picture upon the retina of the eye, which was firſt 9 
vered by Kepler, and 42 1 EP the greatelt diſcovery : 
ja the matter of ſenſation that ever was made. 5 | 
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Ch. 3. ture there, or from its dimneſs and ob- 
Lo ſecurity, from the intervening. objects be- 


; Se uren We gage of viſiod! tleqds, 
5 7 


twixt us and the object we look at, or 
from certain other cauſes that have been 
obſer ved by opticians. So that whatever 
we know of diſtance, is not From 'fonſe, | 
but an inference of reaſon from the l 
miſſes juſt now mentioned. Thus, e. C. 
if I have been accuſtomed to ſee any 
known obj ect at different een 
: conſequently of different magnitudes, up- 
on the retina of my eye, if the picture there 
is ſmall, I from thence infer, that'the'6b- 


© ject i 18 at a diſtance; and I make the ſame 


inference if the picture of it in my eye be 
dim and obſcure, às the picture of objects 
Sat n great diſtance muſt be; or if L ſee be- 
twixt it and me intervening objects, of 


the fize of which, and the ſpace they oc- 


„ „001 


cupy, I have' or f notion. 
Of the magnitude of Spiess n We- Habe 
a perception by the ſenſe of 
ſght; but it is ſo various and unlletermi- 
ned, that without the judgement of the 
mind, it would be impoſſible to ſay Poſi- 


"tively what the magnitude of atiy!uBject 


38, for the perceptisn'of the ſenſe: depends 


— 


the 
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6 | OT under which we e cho object; ch. 3. 
9 5 and that as greater when the object is near- A 
| JH er, and leſs when it is at adiſtance;, ſo that 
XZ the/ſame object appears ten times bigger 
when ſeen at the diſtance of a yard than 
at the diſtance of ten yards; and yet we 
| chink a man no bigger at the diſtance of 
1 one yard than at the diſtance of ten. And 
even when I ſee a man, or any other known 
bhöject, through a teleſcope, which magnifies 
| perhaps twenty times beyond the appear- 
| ancetothe naked eye, he does not ſeem big- 
ger, but only nearer. , How i is it then that we 
ix and aſcertain the magnitude of objects, 
which otherwiſe would be ſo various and 
uncertain, and in that way make a ſenſe 
df ſo great uſe, which would elſe be of 
very little? My anſwer is, That it is, 1/0, 
by the uſe of another ſenſe, viz. that of 
X touch, by which we learn to know, the 
true dimenſions of: things; and, 24 by 
de acquired habits of 4 judging; the 
Y firſt, the habit of judging, of diſtances u- 
bove mentioned; the ſecond, anothen ha- 
E | 1 bit of 1, judging founded upon this, | by 
Ez -which, we correct the perception. of. ſenſe, 
I 2 "np notwithſtanding; the greater image 
18 "po the: retina, OPT: _ YR 
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That this laſt judgement is Guell 
on the firſt, is evident from this, that 


though the object be a known object, yet 
if I have not been accuſtomed to ſee it at 


different diſtances, or, what is the ſdmne 
thin g, at different perceptible diſtances, as, 
eig. the ſun, moon, or ſtars, it appears to 
me according to the natural perception 1 


have of magnitude by the image upöfi the 


retina: and if it be ſeen chrough a tele- 


ſcope, it appears ſo much bigger, not 0 
much nearer, as in the former caſe; Be- 


cauſe not having ſeen it at greater or leſſer 
diſtances, I can from thenee infer nöthing 
to contradict the appearance in my eye; 
which cannot here, as in other cafes, Þbe' 
only a ſign of the diſtance, but muſt be, 


as it truly 18 by nature, an indication E 


the magnitude. 119d iu 


Another e os this 18 1 happens 
when we are deceived with 'reſpeA to tlie 


diſtance, as when we ſee things throigh's' 


fog: for from the dimneſs of the image 
upon the retina,” we infer, that the Gbject 


is at a conſiderable diſtance; and fromithis' 
299703 lip & big oer 913 Suppoſe 


iin 


1 


he 
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1 1 ſuppoſed diſtance, compared with the great 
XX nels of the image upon the retma, we con- 
dlude, that the object i is much greater than 
3 it truly is. And in this way, a dog ſeen 
through a miſt appears as big as a horſe, 
and an ordinary man looks like a giant. 
And thus we have here likewiſe two judge- 
: 4 ments of the mind; one a falſe judgement 
7 concerning the diſtance, the other a true 
1 judgement founded upon the firſt: which 
3 is truly an error of the underſtanding, not 
X a fallacy of the ſenſe, as is commonly be- 
E lieved; for the ſenſe does not deceive us, 
but truly repreſents the object to us as by. 
the laws of nature it ought to appear, be- 
ing ſeen through ſo thick a medium. But 
= | it.is we that deceive ourſelves, by. not at- 
tending to the uncommon. ſtate of the air, 
3 | which, would have; accounted: to us for the 


diſtant appearance of the object; and that 


illuſion being at an end, and the object 
F being acknowledged to be near, the great- 


neſs of the image on the e could no 
longer deceive us. lib 
Ibere are other n = FOR (Gn 


Z 3 as, they ATE commonly called, that 1 ihall 


but; juſt mention 3: ſuch as a ſtick. Gaming 
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eb In the water, and a ſquare tower 


8 appearing 
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Ch. 3. appearing round at a diſtance. Theſe are 
true repreſentations of the ſenſe, but apt EB 
to miſlead the mind in judging of the real 
figure of ſuch objects, if we are not lern-. 
ed enough to know the cauſes of ſuch a- 
pearances, or have not been taught by expe- 
rience not to regard them. But there are, 
if I am not miſtaken, other appearances 
of this ſenſe, which we have learned to = 
correct ſo early, that we have loſt all know- 
ledge and memory of them; and the true 
appearances, which we learn by the ſenſe 
of touch, are ſubſtituted in place of rhe 
falſe. What I mean is, ½, The double 
picture of every object, one in each eye; 
from which I think it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low by the laws of viſion, that we ſee eve- 
ry object double; but, by conſtant expe- 
rience from our infancy having learned 
that the object is truly lingle, we acquire | 
the habit of ſeeing it only in that manner, 
2dly, The inverted picture upon the retina; 
from which I infer, that at firſt we truly 
ſee objects inverted : for as we undoubt- 
edly perceive the colour, figure, and mag- 
nitude of the objects by the picture in the 
eye, I do not ſee how we can otherwiſe per- 


ceive their poſition. But this repreſenta- 
55 o Hor 


S . 


es rack rss er Laxopace. 


do let. the obj. ect upon its right end. And 
9 ſtom c ſeeing them i in that way, and the 
1 habit thereby 18 ſo formed, that We ſee 
7 them ug longer any other way. L know 
| therg'ars learned Opticians who differ from 
me ain both theſe particulars : but there 18 


J 9 Silference of of opinion, though I do. not 
3 — Wo Hate it ever Was before obſerved; 

2 | and it % this, that at firſt we ſee things 
= 2 DG 4 t,the magnitude I of Phe] picture up- 
og ch 9 reting. ir our eye: for 3 angle 


wi 4 that Br ure e is demonſtra- 


IT} 


BHS to the. ſize of, which, as we have 


wif; 


ou eB Ce: 4 And the | object appearing 
elgſe lte to the ey wh 19 1h 10 does according 


50 che natural 1 of the ſenſe, and 


con! ſeguently at at the ſame, or nearly the 


1 2 557197. 


ſamę, Aiſtance : pm, the angle : at the centre 
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— ade the picture upon t the retina, 
tk mk, th LN DATE : object. and the pic- 
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brendi ns qual angles at the {ſame 
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41. 1 4 Ti diſtance, 


no? * 


1 we haye, been ſo long in the conſtant cu- 


one thing ien [ think there can be 


the gag the 9908 ſubtends; „ 


Hd; faid, 125105 things, of a greater or 
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1 | tion. of the ſenſe FE have learned alſo, by Ch. 3. 
Ef the moſt early experience, to correct, and 
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diſtance, muſt be equal. And the only 
way we can account for things appearing 
to us ſo very much bigger is, that by ex- 
perience and obſervation, ariſing from the 
evidence of our other ſenſes, and particu- 
larly of our ſenſe of touch, which makes 
a truer report, both of figure and magni- 
tude, than our ſight, we learn to ſee things 
in their true dimenſions; after which, we 
judge of their magnitude, not ab/olately by 
the ſize of the picture in the eye, but rela- 
tively; ſo that · what forms the greateſt 
picture there, appears to us ceteris paribus 
the greateſt object. And this acquired ha- 
bit of judging, becomes ſo familiar to us 
by conſtant practice, that we overlook en- 


tirely, as in the inſtances juſt now men- 


tioned, the original perception, and ima- 
gine we really /ce things of the Magnieuae 
we only Judge J 
But enough, and perhaps too ach 
has been ſaid, to ſhew, that with reſpect 
to this ſenſe of ſeeing, we miſtake habits 
of judging, acquired by experience and 
obſervation, for the natural Perceptions: of 
ſenſe; and that we have formed the ha- 
bit ſo early, and by ſuch inſenſible der 
grees, 7 preform "ew Wergier a it Wich 
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ſo much readineſs and "eaſt; that it re- Ch. 3 


quires all the attention and accuracy of a 
philoſopher to diſtinguiſh thoſe energies 
from the operations of nature; and this 
was all that I intended by the example. 

I will only ſay further upon the ſubject 
of our ſenſes, that if ſome others of them, 
ſuch as that of hearing and feeling, were 
to be as accurately analyſed and examined 
as the ſenſe of ſeeing has been, I believe it 
ese be _— drama we e learn to hear wg 


abi eſenfaion *. 


7 
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4 This is ; an \ obſervation of Dr Reid's, in a his iogenious 
work, intitled, An Inguiry into the pl pins Mind. I a- 
gree very much with this author in moſt things, and par- 
ticularly in the diſtinction he has made betwixt natural 
and acquired habits ; which he has illuſtrated by exam- 
ples that I have likewiſe made uſe of: but I do not like 
_ the name which he gives to the laſt· mentioned habits, 
when he calls them acquired habits of perception; for as by 
the word Lercfpiſen. 18 commonly underſtood perception 
by the ſenſes, one ſhould i imagine the author meant, that 
theſe acquired habits were truly perceptions of ſenſe, 
This, however, ig not his meaning, though it be the opi- 
| nion of dhe ulgar. But 1 think it is too much'complai- 
Lance to vulgar opinion in a philoſopher, to ſpeak vulgar 
language, When it is apt to miſlead. I have therefore 
choſen to call ſuch habits. arquifed' habits of judging in 
eqatradiſtin®tion to natural habits of ſenſation, or percep- 
0 | E 2 tion 
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appear at a greater diſtance than it really is. And this 
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I will give one inſtance more of our con- 
dis the natural perceptions of ſenſe 
with the judgements of the mind: and it 


is a remarkable inſtance, for this reaſon, 
” f chat 


6 


tion by ſenſe. And by this way of ſpeaking, T mean al- 


ways to keep in view the diſtinction betwixt ind and body, 
and betwixt thoſe operations which the mind performs 
only with the aſſiſtance of the body, and thoſe which it per- 
forms by itſelf; a diſtinction which I hold to be the foun- 
dation of the whole philoſophy of mind, and which I ſhall 
take occaſion to explain more fully afterwards, | 
In what I have ſaid above, concerning {ome optical 
theorems, I have preſumed to differ from the Doctor in 
a general propoſition, which he lays down, p. 459. That 
a teleſcope, though it magniſies the viſible figure of the 
object ten times in diameter, yet makes it ſeem no bigger, 
but only ten timts nearer: for this is true only of knowh 
objects that we are accuſtomed to ſee at different diſtan- 
ces; but it is not true of objects that we are not accuſto- 
med to ſee in that manner, though they be known, He 
ſays alſo of a ſingle microſcope what I confeſs I d not 
underſtand, namely, that it does not · magnify the vffible 
appearance of the object, but only makes it appear t a 
reater diſtance: And in the very ſame place, he 
that the object appears to the eye twelve or fourtde 
times larger in diameter than it really is. How to recon- 
cile theſe two aſſertions, I do not know, But the fact L 
take. to be, that a microſcope, whether lingle or double, 
does magnify the viſible figure; becauſe it makes the ob- 


je& appear very much bigger than it does to the naked 


eye, for a reaſon that is very well known to thoſe who are 
learned in opties; at the ſame time it makes the object 


too 
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that it is the error, not of the vulgar, as Ch. 3. 


in the. caſes above mentioned, but of a 


philoſopher, I mean Mr Locke. Accor- 


ding to his diviſion of ideas, the idea, as 
he calls it, of any particular man, or o- 


ther animal, is an idea of fenjation, that is, 


a perception of the ſenſe : whereas the fact 
truly is, however paradoxical it may ſeem, 
that no perſon ſees (that is, perceives by 
the ſenſe) either man or horſe; for the 
ſenſe of ſight perceives no more than what 
is pictured in the bottom of the eye, viz. 
the figure, colour, and fize of a certain 
maſs of matter. But before the mind can 
pronounce that maſs to be a man, it muſt 
have performed no leſs than two opera- 
tions of the intellect; one previous tòthe 


WY 


Y 


perception of ſenſe, the other ſbſequene. | 


The fiyſt is that by which we form the i- 
dea of that ſpecies of animal we call man; 
and whoever ſees a man muſt have that 


idea ready formed in his mind: by the 


too can be accounted for, if it were here a proper place 


for ſuch diſcuſſions, I take notice of thoſe things only 


with an intention that the Doctor may correct ſuch inac- 
curacies of expreſſion in any after edition he may give of 
his book ; which, upon the whole, I think | is a yer Va- 
luable work, Sa 


ſecond; 


de 


* en Ono an { Part J. 9 


D Gand; we compare with that idea the ob- 
SS jet which the 1enle,, preſents ; and from 
that compariſon conclude, that the object 
is man or horſe, or belonging to any other 
ſpecies of things. That this laſt operation 
is truly a di/cur/us mentis, and a concluſion 
of reaſon, as I call it, not a perception of 
ſenſe, is evident from this, that we often 
5 15 an erroneous concluſion, and miſ- 
take one thing for another, as when we 
ſee things at a great diſtance, or through 
a fog, as in the inſtance above mentioned. 
Ii ſuch caſes, every man muſt ackhow= . 
ledge, that there is a judgement of the 
mind: but in other inſtances, when chere 
is no error, the proceſs of reaſoning is ſo 
very thort, and the conclufion ſo inftan- 
tancgus, that a vulgar man may be forgi- 
ven;to overlook i it, and aſcribe all to the 
ſenſe; but I can hardly have the ſame in- 
dulgence for the philoſopher, eſpecially 
one who pretended, like Mr Locke, to be 
ſo attentive an obſerver of what paſſed in 
his own mind, and has written a whole 
book e the Ahe 9 
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* If Mr Locks wool? have taken ihe trouble to aud 


what had been diſcovered i in this- matter by the antients, 
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Having thus confidered in general the Ch. 3. 


natural and acquired faculties of man, 
ſhewn, that in ſome inſtances they are apt 


to be confounded, we are now to inquire 


$1 7 34 f S 8 hk to 
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and had not reſolved to have the merit of inventing him» 
ſelf a whole ſyſtem of philoſophy, he would have known, 
what I mentioned before, that every material object is 
compoſed of matter and form. Of theſe two, the form is 


by far the more excellent, being that which conſtitutes 
EE - the eſſence of every thing, and makes it what it is, in con- 


tradiſtinction to every thing elſe. This only i is the idea 


of the thing, as we very properly expreſs it in common 
language; and this is an object of intellect alone, which 


can no more be perceived by the ſenſe, than the object of 


one ſenſe can be perceived by another ; ſo that it is as im- | 


1iti 


proper to ſpeak of an idea of Kals, as it would be to 


ſpeak of viſible found or audible colour, The matter, an ö 
the other hand, is only that which excites the ſenſe; by 


which indeed the mind, in this ſtate of its exiſtence, is 


rouſed, and, as it were, awakened to the perception of 


ideas; but of which by itſelf there is no diſtinct idea, 


knowledge, or comprehenſion, no nothing but an obſcure ; 
notion; for it"is only by the ſpecies that we know even 


the individual. See Philoponus i in Analytica poſter. lib. 1. 
in fine. And this is true, not only of ſubſtances, ſuch as a 


man or a horſe, but of accidents, and every thing that : 
exiſts is either ſullance or accident); for when I fay, 


that any ſübſlance is white or round, ſweet or ſour, 


that quality which I aſcribe to it is not a perception of 


the ſenſe, but the idea of the general guality, which I ap- 
ply to this particular ſubſtance. For though this idea a- 
riſe from the perceptions of ſenſe, which furniſhes the'ma- 


: terials for it, it is inpplbbles it can be the object of ſenſe, 
„„ hich 


as "OE 
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3. to Which of chem the faculty M Aptuch be- 
S longs; and whether i tllis, as imgether 
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caſes, we may nôt fall into error, by not 
diſtinguiſhing ſufficiently 1 what ou hart _ 
The facility with which we Peter tis 
operations in this caſe, as welt as in tlie BM 
other above mentioned, is apt to make a 4 


man believe, who has not thought much XN 


upon the ſubject, that we do it naturally; 
and that thougli it coſts us a good-dealdef 


pains and trouble in our infancy to learn 
the language that we ſpeak, yet wirhbut 
chat trouble, as ſoon às we came torriper 
years, we ſhould have {| poken ſome kind 
of language, that is; we ſhould have ex“ 
Preſſed che conceptions of our mind by ar. 
ticulate ſounds” of ene kind or anotheb, | 
On the other hand; I maintain, that xhis 
dane teat one 2 tes 2 90 0 acquired facul- 
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| which olradives only 3 is particular, not what a8 ge 
neral, as ſhall be ſhewn more clearly after warꝗs : Till, ; 
therefore, the idea of any quality, ſuch as white or round, 
be formed by the mind, and become an object of the re in. 
telle&, the perceptions of the ſenſe, with reſßad to ſuch 
qualities, have no name or denomination, neither HOGS: 
app, knowledge or comprehenſion of. them that 9 11 
J , they can be affirmed or denied of ay th 
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ties belonging to our nature; that though Ch. 3; 
he capacity is no doubt given us by na- SID 
T M ture, the Habit was very long of being 
formed. But as we now perform it with 

: Wo much facility, we overlook the ſteps 
and the progreſs that were neceſſary to 
form the habit, as in the inſtances. above 
13 mentioned, and raihty conclude that to be 
the work of nature, which is the reſult of 

[ 9 long experience a obſervation, and per- 

4 39 haps. the ERIE effort of human e 

. The, e I am wende will be 

© | the more inclined to adopt this hypothe- 

5 1 ſis, as from what 1s ſaid above, it is evi- 
dent, that even the perception by fight, 
which one ſhould think is as much the gift 

of nature as any thing belonging to us, 

is truly, for the greater part, the effect of 
acquired habit, inſomuch that without 
ſuch habit it would be of little or no uſe 

EE to us. The ſame, I am perſuaded, may 

be ſaid of all the reſt of our ſenſes : and I 
have no doubt, but that when we firſt 
come into the world, we hear, ſmell, 

= touch, and taſte, as imperfectly as we ſee. 0 
The reaſon of which I take to be, partly 

J the weakneſs of the organs of ſenſe, that 

Vol. I. V have 
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Ch. 3 
3 


partly the infirmity of the mind itſelf, un- 


accuſtomed to ſuch impreſſions from ex- 


ternal objects. and therefore not knowing 
what to make of them; and the memo- 
ry, or retentive faculty, being at that 
time of life as weak as the ſenſitive, the 


| impreſſi are not retained by it, but are 


immediately effaced, like traces in Water. 
So that it is highly probable, that by na- 
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have not yet acquired the proper tone, and 


ture merely, and ſetting aſide all uſe and y oF 


experience, we can hardly be ſaid, at the 


time of our birth, to have ſenſations," or 


even to deſerve the name of animal. IF | 


therefore we have not the uſe of our ſenſes 
from nature, but from acquired habit, = 
would be really extraordinary, if the. fa 
culty; « of ſpeech was the gift of nature, aug 


not of our OWN acquiſition. 
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t Diviſion of the Conceptions of the Mind. — 
213 Aae of Leas. 
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= Ber, in order to get at che bottom of this wer 
® eſtion, we muſt return to the divi- SS 
fion He I have made of language 1 into the 
YE mate: 107 and formal part, and conſider each 
. = of theſe by itſelf; beginning with that 
| 4 | which is moſt excellent, namely, the formal 
1 part. This part, as we have ſhewn, con- 
ſiſts principally, and indeed i it may be ſaid 
| only of ideas ; for as we have juſt now 
Teen, even individuals are known only by 
* ideas. Now, if I can ſhew, that even the 
Z ideas are not from nature, but from acqui- 
red habit, there will be an end of the que- 
ſtion, though I ſhould not make out that 
the Formation of articulate ſounds is like- 
wile by acquired faculty; which, howe- 
ver, I truſt I ſhall be able to do. 
To begin then with ideas, the nature 
and origin of which muſt be explained be- 
3 | F. 2 4 Be fore 
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aſſiſtence. This diviſion I prefer to all o- 


man = a compound that never 90 - 


Jen/e that perceives, but the mind through 
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the work of nature, or of habit acquired: 
The beſt; diviſion that! Lithink: ever was 
made of | the conceptions, of the; human 
mind, is that which Plato has given us in 
the Theetetus *, into thoſe which the mind 2 # 
forms: with the afſjflance of the ſenſes, and 
thoſe which it forms by 2/ef without ſuch 


thers; ; becauſe it makes the. proper diſtinc- 
tion betwixt body and mind, which never 
ought. to be out of the view: of a Bagley 
pher ho, treats of ſuch. A compound as 


properly analyſed, + without making jb at ⁶ 
diſtinction, with the greateſt accuracy. , O . Þ 
the. firſt kind; are, the perceptions, of ſenſe; © 
Which, undoubtedly are the act, of the 


mind as well as the other ; for it 1s not the 


the medium of ſenſe . The other are 
What 1 call ideas 1 and iſe I ſubdivide 
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| 8 Noc pay, vgs Ares is iber clagivs of a 8 zptknt SY 
loſopher; 1 thigh it was Hale and! it is e * 2855 


riſtotle. 


+} This word is commit mppoled, and, if T am not 
wiſtakkn, is ſaid by Diogenes Laertius to have been firſt 
uſed 


CN 
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Wa 5 s the fact is 9 a - For it ic Bed BY). 
Timeurthe Locrian, in his treatiſe De Anima Mundi; 
and it is likely was a word uſed in the Pythagore 
nde from which Plato took his doctrine of ideas, as 


L | well as moſt other things in his philoſophy, even his doc- 
= trine of morals, though that is not commonly believed; 


and the contrary. is ſaid by the ſame Diogenes Laertius 
in his life of Plato, where he tells us, that he took that 
part of his ꝓhiloſophy from Socrates; - But the truth is, 
that he took nothing from Socrates but the manner 0 your 
JOE? 1 the e qf, es £ 
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3 9 into two kinds; the firſt ſuch as are di- Ch. 4. 
rectly and immediately formed from the 
peerceptions of ſenſe; Of this kind are our 
ideas of all natural and artificial ſubſtan- 
ces and their qualities, and in ſhort of e- 
very thing without us. The other are i- 
ddeas which we form from the operations 
of our own mind. In this way we come 
by the ideas of thinking, beheving, doubting; 
3 in ſhort, of every operation of the mind, 
and of mind itſelf. The firſt claſs of ideas 
s produced from materials furniſhed by 
the Tenſe; the ſecond ariſes from the ope- 
frations of the mind upon thoſe materials: 
XZ for 1-46 not deny, that in this our preſent 
L ſtate 6f * exiſtence, all our ideas, and all 
dur knowledge, are ultimately to be deri“ 
1 ved front fene and matter. But with 
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ckele the ideas of the firſt claſs are more 
nearly connected; whereas thoſe of the o- 
ther kind are more congenial to mind, and 
may be ſaid to be of iti own growth, being 
produced from materials which itſelf fur- 


niſhes. They may therefore be called na- 


tural=born ſubjects of the ſtate, not naturas 


liæed only, as the others are; but the /en/a- 


tions are altogether ſoreigner w. 
The faculty by which the mind operates 


in conjunction with the body, is very well 
known by the name of ſenſe; the faculty 
by which 1 it enen fiogly, and Without 


1 25 5. 


2 1 4 


| This is an Oberes hien of a late author, ; very Title 
known, Eugenius Diaconus, a Greek by nation, and a 
profeſſor in the Patriarch's univerſity at Conſtantinople 7 
> rom whence the reader would not expect to hear of any 
ene of Teience coming at this time of the day. It is a 
ſyſtem of logic, written in pure Attic Greek, printed at 
1. Leipfavier 1766. The learned reader, I am perſuaqfd. 

Will. be glad to ſee ſome 1 ecimen of this living" monu- 
ment of antient Greece; j Tal therefore give his \vbrds, 

which I-think are elegant. Fgpeaking of the firſt elaſs he 


| Chad mentioned, viz. che ideas of reflection, he ſays, done, 
re, nal dye ris Tops TY TOURTI ovyIpous 1 uxn xopTarar in, ds 
| Tic 7 10 Jeurtpwy Neorouns, (he means what 1 call the ff ell of j- 


deas, viz. thoſe formed from external objects), xa} as ra p TAY EXT 
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In the perceptions by ſenſe, the mind is 
1 to be conſidered as merely paſſive, recei- 
3 ving like wax the impreſſions of external 


| 47. 
2 1 Y pardeigarion of the body, I call intellec *, Ch. 4. 


LR 


- 2 objects : : but in the other way of opera- 


* i 1 ting, it exerts that active and 2 Ij-moving 
power which I hold to be the diſtinguiſh- 


ing characteriſtic of mind, and the ſpeci- 


= fic difference betwixt it and body f. When 
therefore the mind operates in this laſt 
= way, it allerts its native power, and acts 
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1 with fleſh and blood. Whether it was al- 


ideas from ſenſe and matter, or whether 
there was not a former period of its exiſt- 


nchen ſource, to the recollection of which 
ideas it is now only excited, and as it 
were rouſed, by the impulſe of ſenſe, ſo 


1 IP: It is dalled by the Greek philoſophers e. 


- © 


+ Tbis is the opinion of Plato, who makes or 76 Ruror 
runter to be the diſtinguiſhing attribute of mind, f 


bg . reminiſcence, 


in a manner more worthy of its divine o- 
4 Tiginal; whereas when it acts in the other 
1 way, it is to be conſidered as degraded 
and debaſed by its neceſſary connection 


7 ways obliged to act ſo, and to receive its. 


ence, when it derived its 1deas from a 


that all our Feen is no more than 
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Ch. 8 reminiſcence, is a ſpeculation not belonging 1 
to our preſent ſubject. Ea . 


G ET 


Of Mr Locke's diviſion of Ideas into the El 
Senſalion and * 


8 this e of Mr Locke is that 
which is commonly received among 1 

us, it is proper to conſider how far it dif- 
fers from, or coincides with, the diviſion | 
I have given. And, in the firſt place, It 
is obvious, that what Mr Locke calls ideas 
of ſenſation, comprehends the firſt, mem 
ber of Plato's diviſion, namely, the con- : 4 
ceptions which the mind forms by the aſ- 
fiſtance of the body, or, in other words, BH 
the perceptions of ſenſe, But further, ic = 
ikewiſe comprehends the firſt claſs of thoſe 
conceptions which the mind forms by it= 
ſelf, viz. the ideas that ariſe immediately 
from the perceptions of ſenſe: for as his 
diviſiag was intended to be general, and 
to comprehend all the conceptions in the 
human mind 7 whatever kind, and as it 


is evident they are not ideas of reflection 
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ir SITE öf con Ulegttende, that” 10 9 
7 what he calls ideas of ſentation.” And fur- 
9 7 BIO {till, as Mr Locke tells us, he means 
4 to include in his diviſion every thing that 
7 paſſes in the human mind, * doubt we 
a * muſt claſs under the firit - member of - it 
3 the inward feelings of pleaſure and pain, 
1 as well as the perceptions of external ob- 
1 jects; and in common language, ſuch 


As to' thoſe ideas which he calls, not im- 
P &1y, ' ideas of Peflection, being produ- 
cd by a reflex act of the mind upon itſelf, 1 
8 | | hey? e perfectly with What I call 
the fecdtid clafs of ideds, * 


1 "viz. thoſe forr 
1 = 13 by” the mind from 165 own opergtiönb. x 
| Bur What 4 apolo 
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1 3 3 of ſenſe, and the ideas from t thence formed, f 
155 making chem to be 0 the ſame ſpe= 
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3 3 ? cies 861 ideas : 1s it not P ainly confounding 


| the materials with what 1s made out of 


— 2 
« 


1 thoſe materials, as if e ihould exprels by 
4 one word "the! brafs, * and the ſtatue that 


is niadé of 5 it! | Meera ſuch, a confulion 


of language OTST lead to "confuſion of 
Vor. 3 G thought ? 


a e are called by the name of /enſatiqu. 


50 FuE OkICIN any | Part I. 
Ch. 5. thought ? Will a man who has only 
learned the philoſophy of Mr Locke, rea- 
dily make the diſtinction that Plato has 
made, betwixt the conceptions of the mind 
produced by the aſſiſtance of the body, 
and thoſe which it forms by itſelf ,with= 7 
out the intervention of the body? And 
will he not, on the contrary, be difpoſed 
to believe, that the mind is entirely de- 
pendent upon the body, and that it cannot 
act at all without impulſes from the body? 
What conſequences this opinion leads, to, 
I ſhall afterwards Gonfider; but, in, the 
mean time, I muſt obſerve, that I cannot 
carry my cenſure of Mr Locke ſo far as a 
late ingenious author, whom I mentioned be- 
fore, Dr Reid, does; who, in the concluſion 
of his work, charges Mr Locke's diviſiom of 
ideas with the greateſt fault that any divi᷑- 
fion can have: for his accuſation chmes tro 
this, that it is no diviſion at all; bechuie, 
ſays he, ideas of reflection comprehend i- 
deas of ſenſation; for it is only Wc | Y 
flecting upon hat: paſles in our/'own 
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mind that we come by the idea of ſenſa -,. 
tion, as well as of doubting, or believing; #7 
where; it is manifeſt, the Doctor confounds F 
the abſtract idea ' of ſenſation, with che i- 5 
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Book 1. PROGRESS OF: LANGUAGE. 


1 dea of the external object which that ſen- 
© ſation preſents to the mind. The firſt is 


moſt certainly an idea of reflection, being 
produced by the mind's reflecting upon 


what paſſes within itſelf; but the laſt is 


as certainly, in the language of Mr Locke, 
an idea of ſenſation. If it be true what 


the Doctor adds, that a certain later wri- 


Fey, whom he mentions, has made this 
hyporheſis the foundation of his ſyſtem of 
ſcepticiſm, it is not the Doctor only that 
has fallen into this error, And I muft 
own, Mr Locke has talked ſo confuſedly 
upon the ſubject, and has been at ſo little 


Ch. 5. 


pains to explain this grand diviſion of his) | 


upon which he has built his whole ſyſtem, 


that I do not much wonder that Dr Reid 
and others have fallen into this error. 
For as Mr Locke has expreſſed himſelf, it 


may be doubted, whether, by ideas of 
ſenſation, he means all, or only one or o- 


ther, of the following things: I/, Percep- 


tions of particular objects of ſenſe; 2dlp, 
Abſtract ideas of thoſe objects; 2dly, Ab- 
ſtract ideas of the perceptions or ſenſa- 
tions themſelves, ſuch as we form of the 


ſenſation of ſecing or hearing; 47%, Par- 


' ticular ſenſations of pleaſure or pain; and, 
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ent ſignifications of the, ſame term, has 
thrown a very great obſcurity over his 
whole work, though I know it is admired by 
many as a perfect pattern of perſpicuity. 
It may be ſaid in defence of Mr Locke, 
though I do not know that it has been ſaid, 
that his diviſion of ideas does not reſpect 
their nature, or what they are ſimply con- 
ſidered in chemſelves, but only their ſource 
-OL origin: 10 that his meaning 15 no 
more, than that all our ideas are either 
from ſenſation or reflection. But, in the 


Fell place, this is not a meaning to be ga- 


thered from his words, but rather the con- 
trary; for he every where ſpeaks of ideas 


of ſenſation as the inimediate perceptions Y 


of ſenſe, not derived from it only; though 
he ought not to have left it even am- 
biguous in what reſpect this diviſion was, 
which he has made the foundation of 
his whole ſyſtem. And, ſecondly, If this 
Was his meaning, there ſhould have been 


no diviſion at firſt, but he ſhould have 


Jaid it down ſimply, that all ideas are 
from ſenſe - and then he ſhould have 


diſtinguiſhed betwixt thoſe that were di- 


rely 


Part I. 


h. 5. lafly; Abſtlact ideas of thoſe ſenſations. 
SV The not diſtinguiſhing betwixt ſuch differ- 


Frectly and immediately from the ſenſe, 
and thoſe that were mediately by the 


4 4 — 


intervention of the reflex act of the mind 
upon its OWN operations. If he had done 
this, he would not only have proceeded 
3 methodically and diſtinctly, but I think 
it js highly probable, he would have a- 


len into, of confounding the perceptions 
Z of ſenſe, which are the ſource of our 1- 
| deas, with the ideas ee: 55 


— 


* Mr Locke wrote at a time when the old ohilofophy, 

I mean the ſcholaſtic philoſophy, was generally run down 
and deſpiſed, but no other come in its place. In that fi- 
tuation, being naturally an acute man, and not a bad 
writer, it was no wonder that his eſſay met with great 
applauſe, and was thought to contain wonderful difcove- 
ries, And J muſt allow, that I think it was difficult for 
any Han, without the aſſiſtance of books, or of the conver- 
ſation of men more learned than himſelf, to go farther in 
the philoſophy of mind than he has done. But now that 
Mr Harris has opened to us the treaſures of Greek philo- 
ſophy, to conſider Mr Locke ill as a ſtandard book of 
philoſophy, would be, to ufe an antient compariſon, con- 
tinuing to feed on acorns after corn was diſcovered. I 
believe there have been many, ſince the reſtoration of let- 
ters, that underſtood Greek as well, or perhaps better, 
than Mr Harris - but this praiſe I may give to my 
friend, without ſuſpicion of partiality, that he has ap- 
plied his knowledge in that language more to the ſtudy 
of the Greek Philoſophy, than any man that has lived 
ſince 


WT. 
3 


4 voided the capital error which he has fal- 
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Of the F ormation of Ideas. Wy 


HE nature of ideas cannot be under- 

6. ſtood, without knowing accurately 
tho manner in which they are formed; 
t) and 


ſince that period. It was the misfortune of be il We 
weſtern parts of Europe, that after we had learned Greek 
from the Greeks that took ſhelter in Italy, upon the ta- 
king of Conſtantinople, and had got ſome taſte of the 
Greek philoſophy, enough to know, that what was taught 
in the ſchools was a baſtard kind of it, we immediately 
ſet up as maſters ourſelves, and would needs be inventors 
in philoſophy, inſtead of humble ſcholars of the antient 
maſters. In this way Des Cartes philoſophiſed in France, 
Mr Hobbes and Mr Locle in England, and many ſince 
their time of leſs note. I would fain hope, if the indo- 
lence and diſſipation that prevail ſo generally in this age 
would allow me to think ſo well of it, that Mr Harris 
would put a ſtop to this method of philoſophiſing with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the antients, and revive the genuine 
Greek philoſophy among us. For this purpole, he has 
taken uncommon pains, leading us, as it were, by the 
hand to the ſources, and even taking the trouble to give 
moſt accurate, as well as elegant tranſlations, : of the paſ- 
ſages he quotes, for the ſake of thoſe that are not fuffi- 
ciently maſters of the Greek language. He has, beſides, 
diſcovered, to me at leaſt, a new ſet of writers upon phi- 
loſophy, of whom I was before entirely ignorant; I mean 


the later commentators upon eln, of the Alexandrian 
INOS ar | "ſchool; 
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0 Ind Him the account I am to give of their Ch. 6. 
a Wormation, I hope it will be evident, that | 
C Fer are, as I have ſaid, the production 


of mind, genuine and pure, without any 
/ bes, mixture 


8 i 


E 4 cchoob; 1 whoſe Alliltnce the Eſoteric works of | 


Adele. that is, the more abſtruſe parts of his philofo- 
by, appear to me altogether unintelligible : for it is cer- 
| tain, that Ariſtotle did not compoſe thoſe works with the 
9 deten that they ſhould be underſtood by the vulgar, or 
by any body that had not been taught by him, as he 
* himſelf ſays in his famous letter to his pupil Alexander, 


3 Z upon occaſion of his publiſhing his books of metaphyſics ; 


which he there ſays he had pub/i/hed and not publiſhed. 
In ſhort, his philoſophical writings are, for the greateſt 
part, to be conſidered as no more than a text · book, to be 
explained and enlarged by his lectures. See Simplicius in 
the beginning of his commentary upon the Predicaments, 
Beſides, theſe commentators, particularly Simplicius, 
whom I juſt now quoted, have preſerved to us many va- 
luable paſſages from antient books of philoſophy which 


are now loſt ; for they had the uſe of many more books 


of that kind ibaa we have; And further, it appears to 


me, that there was a traditional knowledge of Ariſtotles 


philoſophy preſerved in this ſchool/of Alexandria, which, 
in the ſecond century of the Chriſtian zra, came to be, 
what Athens was before, the ſeat of philoſophy and 
learning of all kinds. Of ſome of thoſe commentators 
that have not been printed, Mr Harris has been ſo lucky 
as to procure Ms. copies: but there are many more of 
them to be found in the Eſcuria. library in Spain, that 


have not yet been printed, and I doubt never will, 


unleſs the love of Greek philoſophy prevails more in Eu- 
rope than it is likely to do. And indeed my ſurpriſe 1s 
ghat ſo many oft them haxe been printed; for which I can 

account 
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mixture of; Body, and its operations. In 
this way the origin of our ideas will ap- 
pear; without the knowledge of which, 
it is impoſſible to give any philoſophical 
account, ſuch as we propoſe to give, of 
the origin of language. After we have 
done this, we hope it will not be difficult 
to ſolve the queſtion now in hand, and to 
ew, that ideas, being the workmanſhip 
bEmind, are not a natural production, but 
that there is a progreſs here, as in, other 
things belonging to mind, from capacity 


to Habit; and that the faculty of forming 


ideas is, like other faculties of the mind, 


acquired by uſe and exerciſe. 


Much has been ſaid, and excellently 


weſt ſaid, by Mr Harris “ upon this ſub- 
ject of the formation of ideas. I do not 
differ from him materially in any thing 


he has ſaid on the ſubject; but as the na- 
ture and deſign of my work requires that 


ſome things ee to ideas ſhould de 


account no ebene but that ho was a a 7 


Greek learning and philoſophy ſoon after the reſtora- 


tion of letters, (for about that time they were all print- - 


ed), which I doubt is not no to be found, except among 
a very few. | 


7 - Hermes, lib, 3. cap. K ö : 
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book. Pro6xtss or Laxovabx. 
more fully, and a little differently 1 


5 plained, 1 hope I ſhall be excuſed by the 
g public, as I am ſure I ſhall be by Mr Har- 
= ris, for coming over again a ſubject that 
has been already ſo well handled by ſo e- 


= minent an author. 7 


I will begin with my firſt claſs of id 
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thoſe which ariſe immediately and direct- 


ly from the perceptions of ſenſe. If we 
account well for the origin of them, the 


formation of thoſe of the other claſs, ari- 


ſing from the mind's own operations, will 


be eaſily explained. 


The materials of the ideas which we 


form from the perceptions of ſenſe, are all 
furniſhed by /en/ation ; with which there- 
fore we muſt begin in our account of thoſe 


ideas. A certain impulſe made by exter- 


nal objects upon the body, or certain parts 


of the body, known by the name of the or- 
Lans of ſenſe, if prepagated to the mind (for 

that does not always happen) by a convey- 
' ance which we cannot explain, produces 


what we call a /en/at:on, or perception of the 
ſenſe; which is different according to the 
difference of the ſenſes ; but they all agree 
in the deſcription I have now given. To as 


| nalyſe or deſcribe more particularly this o- 


IL, - HB peration 
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Ch. 6. peration of external objects upon the mind, 
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is not neceſſary for the purpoſe of this 
work ; and beſides, it is done to my hand in 
the ingenious work I quoted before, I mean 
Dr Reid's treatiſe upon the Human Mind. 
According to this account of ſenſation; 
it is by its nature fleeting and tranſitory; 
and if there were no way of preſerving thoſe 
impreſſions upon the mind, but if they 
ſhould vaniſh and diſappear like traces in 
water, there would be no comprehenſion 
or knowledge of any kind: but nature 
has contrived a way of giving + permanen- 
cy and ſtability to thoſę fleeting impreſ/rons, 
by the means of what we call memory ji 
which the perceptions of ſenſe are fixed in 
fuch a manner as to become the VER 155 
„ | „ 9 
If we could | fuppoſ but one [objects 6 
ſenſe thus recorded in the memory, there 
could be no idea, nor any kind of 'know= 
ledge, ſuch as we have at preſent: for, as 
was ſaid above, it is by the kind or ſpe- 
cies that in this ſtate of our exiſtence we 
know any thing. Now, to what ſpecies 
or claſs of things could this ee 1 
tion be referred ? 5% 290938 & 
re let us oppoſe the moſt Simple 
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77 


„„ 

caſe, that the ſame object preſents itſelf a- Ch. 6; 
gain to the ſenſe; then will the trace of 
the former perception be renewed; or, to 
ſpeak. without a metaphor, we ſhall have 
another perception of the“ fame object, 
1 knowing it to be the ſame. And here for 
the firſt time the mind begins to act by 
itſelf, and to exert a little of its intellec- 
i tual, powers: for it is clear, that this 
Z knowledge of the identity of the object 
goes beyond the power of ſenſe; which 
can do no more than give another percep- 
tion of the object, but cannot, by com- 
paring the object with itſelf, dere 
that it is the ſame. | 

And thus far the brute goes along 5 
us: for he has ſenſe and mi mory as well 
as we, and, like us, he can diſtinguiſh 
the ſame from a different object; for who 
will deny that a dog knows his maſter, 
or a horſe his keeper ? 

The next caſe we ſhall ſuppoſe is, abies 
not the ſame individual object, but one of 
the ſame ſpecies, preſents itſelf to the ſenſe: 
I ſay, the mind there, too, exerts its intel- 
lectual faculty, and diſcovers that there is 
a likeneſs betwixt the two, though they 
ATC; not the ſame. 0 nen | 

; H +. Hideo 
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Ch. 6. Hitherto likewiſe, but no farther, the 
Wy brutes accompany us: for it is manifeſt, 
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that theſe animals have ſome notion of 
likeneſs as well as of ſameneſs; for a dog 
will diſtinguith a, man, or. any other ani- 
mal, from one of his own ſpecies ; and 
when a creature of an uncommon ſpecies, 
that he never ſaw before, is preſented ta 
him, we ſee manifeſt tokens of ſurpriſe 1 = 


5 ie 


The next ſtep, one ſhould imagine, af- 


ter diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies in the indivi- 


dual, was to form the idea of the ſpecies, 
and ſo to perceive the one in the many, as 
Plato has expreſſed it. But before we 
come ſo far, there is another ſtep neceſſa- 
ry, though] think 1 it has not been obſer· 
ved; for before we can ſee the one in the 
many, we mult ſec the one by itſelf. For 
underſtanding this, it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſer ve, that our ſenſes preſent to us the ob⸗ 


_ es as they exiſt in nature, that is, mixed 


and compounded; for in that way, every 
thing in the material world appears to the 
ſenſe: ſo that in perceiving even a ſingle 


object, the ſenſe perceives only ſo many 
itterent qualities united in ſome matter or 
fubftratum, of which the ſenſe has no per- 


\ 
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ception. Thus, w en we perceive a man, Ch. 6. 
or any other animal, the ſenſe takes in at 
the ſame time the figure, the colour, the 
ſize, and other ſenſible qualities; and the 
combination of theſe qualities in one com- 
mon ſubject, is the firkrude notion, and, 
as it were, confuſed ſketch, which not 
only we, but alſo the brutes, as I have ob- 
ſerved, have of the ſpecies. But in order 
to form the 2dea, a /eparation or diſerimina- 
tion is neceſſary of theſe qualities one from 
another? and this kind of abfrafion I hold 
to be the firſt act of human intellet, and 
that it is here the road parts betwixt us 
and the brute; for the brute perceives the 
thing, and preſerves the perception in his 
, | 5 N | 
memory, jult as the object is preſented by 
nature, that is, with all its ſeveral ſenſible 
qualities united ; whereas the human inn 
telle& ſeparates and diſcriminates, and 
conſiders by itſelf, the colour, e. g. without 
the figure, and the ſize without either, e. 1 


* By what is here ſkid, I would not be underſtood to . (| 

deny the truth of Ariſtotle's maxim, that Nis tet 26 2% noir, ' 
i. e. it is ind that makes one : for though ſeparation be 

the firſt operation of the human intelle&, uniting is the 
principal; and that for the fake of which the other is per- 
\ . Be formed; 
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The next ſtep after this, is undoubtedly 


he idea, or the general: for perceiving that 


this one, which by our intellectual faculty 


we have ſeparated from the natural mals, 


exiſts, ' not only in the individuals object 
from which we have abſtracted it, but in 
many others; then, and not till then, we 


have the idea of a quality or property of 


any ſubſtance; and as ſoon as we per- 
ceive a certain combination of them uni- 
ted together in one common ſubject, then 


formed ; for it is by aniting, or making one of the many, 
that ideas are formed. By the union of ideas we make 
Propoſitions ; by the union of propoſitions ſyllogiſms; 

and by the union of ſy llogiſms ſyſtems of ſcience. Plato 

has conſidered them both as equally the operation of 
mind; far, ſays he, the mind makes one of ibe inany; 
and again, mary of the one; ; that is to ſay, it forms the z-, 

dea of the genus, and then we divide it into the ſeveral fſub- 
altern ſpecies. And there is nothing in fcience that he re- 
commends more, than never to quit the general, or let 


J things go to infiniiy, as he expreſſes it; that is to ſay, to in- 


dividuals, till we are ſure that we have exhauſted all the 
ſpecific! differences. See the Philebus. And accordingly 
he has himſelf practiſed this method of  d:vi/ion, as it is 
called, very much, particularly in the Sh and Politi-. 
cus, But ſtill I think it is true, that uin is the princi- 
pal operation of mind; for it is in order to make new. 
ſpecſes, or new 07s, if I may fo ſpeak, that we divide 


the genus, in the ſame manner as at firſt we. abſtract from 


any object-of ſenſe any of its qualitics, in order to form 
rhe idea of the 9 
WC. 
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we have the idea of a ſubPBance; for the in- 


tellect firſt /eparates, and then unitec. Nor 


indeed can we conceive ſeveral things uni- 
ted, without firſt concerving them /epara= 
ted; for as to the joint perception of ſeve- 

: . | | 4 
ral things preſented to ug by the ſenſe, it 


is plainly the operation of the ſenſe alone, 


and has nothing to do with intellect; and 
accordingly the brute perceives in that 
way as well as we. 

And thus it appears, that by the mal! 9 
1 from any individual, one or 
more ſenſible qualities, and perceiving 
theſe to exiſt in other individuals, the zdea 
is formed, and the one is made out of the 
many. And what makes this one, is that 


one thing which is common to the many; for 


that gives them an union, and, as it were, 
a band or tie, which bundles them up to- 
gether. When the idea is perfectly form- 
ed, the ſeveral fubjetts in which this one 
common thing exiſts, are entirely laid out 


; of the view of the mind, and the one com- 


among hing is only conſidered; that is to ſay, 
in Other . the likeneſs, or, to ſpeak more 
accurately, that in which they are like, is 


only conſidered, not the things that are 


like; ; the Ccommonneſs,, if I MAV. ſo ſpeak, 
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58 is, the thing which it in common, not 
the things which have it in common *, 

The proceſs I have deſcribed above, will 
be eaſily underſtood: when explained by an 


example. [ have the . perception by my 


ſenſes of any individual animal, as, e. G. 


man; and this perception conſiſts of the 


perception of ſeveral particular qualities, 
ſuch as figure, colour, fize, &c.; which 
being all perceived by the ſenſe as united 


together in one /ubject, make up the gene- 


ral perception, ſo I may call it, of a man. 
But this union is entirely the operation 
of ſenſe, not of mind; for the mind does 


more than receive the united impref- 
ſion from ſenſe. And accordingly the- 
brute has this perception as well as we. 


It is in this ſenſe that Simplicius, in his commentary 
upon the Categories, uſes: the word | #OWvoTnC « See the paſ- 
ſage quoted by Mr Harris in his Herne, p. 381. And 
it may be obſerved, that it is from this xoyeryg that the 
more general idea is ſaid to comprehend or contain the 
leſs general, and the leſs general to be a part of the more 
general; for the rondrxc, or common nature, is Taid to con- 


lain every thing that participates of it; and, on the other 


hand, what participates, is ſaid to bs a fart of the com- 
mon nature. This is the more to be attended to, that 
upon this notion of one idea being part of another, de- 
pends the whole doctrine of the /5/logifnr, as laid down by 
1 in his _ Analjties. | ; 
And 
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And further, when this united impreſ- Ch. 6. 


fion is again made upon the ſenſe, he 


 knows.it to be the lame. 80 far there is 


neither abſtraction nor generalization.” But 
if I thall go further, and conſider in the 
individual man, either preſented to me 
by the ſenſe, or preſerved in my memory, 
any one particular quality, ſuch as the fi- 
gure, ſeparated from the reſt, then I per- 
form that operation of intellect which I 
call abſtraction. Again, if I go farther 
ſtill, and comparing together the ſeveral 
_ perceptions preſented to the ſenſe, or re- 
tained in the memory, of individuals of 
the ſame ſpecies, I find that this figure is 

common to them all; then, and not till 


then, I have the general idea of this fi- 
gure, which, either by itſelf, or joined 


with other qualities abſtracted in the ſame 
manner, (according as my idea is more or 
leſs complete), forms the idea of nan; 
which is plainly made up of one 'or more 
qualities, firſt abſtracted from one indivi- 
dual, and then recogniſed as common to 
many. 


eeidenr that ideas are formed by the 


mind's reviewing and comparing together 


Vor. I. 0 1 | the 


From this account & the matter, it is 
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Ch. 6. the ſeveral perceptions of ſenſe, and per- 


ceiving what they have in common with 
one another. And this faculty of compa- 
riſon appears to conſtitute the very eſſence 
of intellect. We are not, however, to i- 


magine, that the brute wants it entirely; 


for a dog certainly compares, when he finds 


out that a man is or is not his-mäſter. 


But the difference appears to me to con- 
fiſt in theſe two things: J½, That the 
brute, not having made the diſcrimina- 
tion above mentioned of the ſeveral parti- 
culars, does not make the compariſon ſo 
exactly, but only compares things toge- 
ther in the lump. 2dly, The brutes make 
the compariſon only when the ſenſe is ex- 
cited by the preſence of the object, with 
which they Compare another perception of 


_ ſenſe preſerved in the memory. Thus a 


dog, when: he knows his maſter, com- 
pares the immediate perception which he 
has of him with the paſt, which he retains 


in his memory or imagination *, And I 


am perſuagled, that in gur very N years, 


1 The difference betwixt theſe two I will ere Jods 


explain; but I did not think it proper to mpeg 155 
e argument with hong & a diſcuſſion. 4 
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paring together the perceptions of ſenſe, 
even when the objects are not preſent ; 


and from that compariſon, forming no- 


tions of their likeneſs or unlikeneſs. 

Of the generals thus formed by com- 
pariſon, logicians diſtinguiſh o ſets or 
claſſes. The fir? conſiſts of thoſe of the 
loweſt ſpecies ; ſo called, becauſe below 


them there is nothing but individuals. | 


Theſe being . formed in the manner above 


deſcribed, and recorded in the memory, 


as the perceptions of ſenſe were before, 
the mind again exerts its power of compa- 
riſon upon 3 and diſcovering among 


them likewiſe reſemblances, forms of thoſe 


reſemblances another ſet of generals above 
the firſt; with reſpect to which they are, 
in the language of logic, ſaid to be the 
genus, And thus we ariſe from general to 
general, till we come up to thoſe of the 


Hig bet order, which are diſtinguiſhed from 


thoſe of inferior order by the name of uni- 
verſals. Theſe, in the antient philoſophy, 
have, by an amazing exertion of the hu- 
man genius, been reduced to ten claſſes, 
and called by the name of categories; ſuch 
„ ag 


67 
we compare in no other way: but in pro- Ch. 6. 
ceſs of time, we attain the faculty of com- > 
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Ch. 6. as ſubſtance quality, quantity, Ee. * And 4 
SV Kkere' we may obſerve in paſſing, the very ln 
| great impropriety of Mr Locke's philoſo- _ | 
+1 co language; for theſe univerſals, or 
whatever 


* This diſcovery was firſt made in the Pythagorean 
- ſchool, (if it was not brought by Pythagoras from Egypt); 
and is to be found in the work of 4rchytas, a philoſopher 
of that ſchool ; which has been preſerved to us by Simpli- 
cius, the commentator upon Ariſtotle, who has inſerted 
the whole, or by far the greateſt part of it, in his com- 
mentary upon Arifletle's Categories, T he title of the 
Work, as Simplicius tells us, was, Tp} rs zavrec, that is, 
. Of the univerſe : for it appears he conſidered theſe univer- . 
fals as the principles of all things; which no doubt they 
are. Ariſtotle has intitled his work upon the ſame ſub- 
8 ject, Tarnyeprat, Categories, or P#edicaments, as we common- 
Iy tranſlate the word from the Latin: and the reaſon of 
the difference of the title is, that Ariſtotle in his work 
has conſidered thoſe univerſals /ogically, as the predicates 
of propoſitions; and accordingly has ſet this book at the 
head of his logic: whereas Archytas has treated of them 
metaphy/i ica(ly, as the principles of things. Simplicius tells 
us, that Ariſtotle i in his work has followed Archytas very : 
cloſely, . differing from him in very few things: and in- f 
deed it ſo appears from the paſſages he quotes; which 
clearly ſhew, that the Categories of Archytas are the very 
ſame in name, in number, and in nature, with thoſe of 
Ariſtotle; and there is only ſome difference in the way of 
arranging them: but as to the method of explaining and 
o illuſtrating them, it is ſo very like, that it is plain Ari- 
ſtotle muſt have had before him Archytas's book; of 
which in ſome places he has copied the words, only Wy | 
Jating them from the Doric of the original into the Artic. 
| | And 
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I whatever we can ſu ppoſe A. removed Ch. 6. 
J from enſe and matter, muſt all be nen * 
8 under his ideas of ſenſation. 
From * account of the human mind, 

1/1] and 


And yet I am ſorry to ſay, that neither in that work, nor 
in any other, ſo far as I know, has he ever made men- 
tion of an author, to whom he owed a diſcovery ſo great, 
and of which he has made ſo much uſe. It is indeed 
true what Porphyry ſays in his /ife of Pythagoras, & 53. 
That Plato, Ariſtotle, and other Greek philoſophers, 
whom he names, have taken almoſt their whole philoſo- 
phy from the Pythagoreans. But there is no other of 
them, ſo far as I know, that has tranſcribed a whole book 
of that philoſophy, without n to whom he 
owed it. | L 
As to the utility of the a it is ſuch, Sis with- 
out it we ſhould have had no perfect ſcience: for there 
can be no ſcience without definition; and there can be no 
definition, unleſs we can tell the genus or claſs to which 
the thing defined belongs; and the definition is not com- 
plete, unleſs we can tell, not only the immediate genus, 
i: but the 4ighe/t genus, that is, the laſt claſs under which 
the thang is comprehended, Thus, though I know that 
man qs an animal, if I do not know what animal is, I 
cannot be ſaid to know what -:azx is, But further, ſup- 
poſe I know that animal belongs to the genus of the 23 
*Ywluxor, OF animated body, in order to make the definition 
complete, I muſt know likewiſe to what genus ar claſs of 
"= things the vd Zuyvxoy belongs. But is there no ſtopping 
h 5 in this aſcent? or is there an infinite progreſs upwards? 
þ If there be, it is clear there can be no complete defini- 
tion, and conſequently no perfect ſcience ; becauſe there 
is no ſcience of infinity, Again, ſuppoſe there was a li - 


| mit 
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Ch. 6. and its progreſs, compared with that of 


THE ORIGIN AND Part J. 


the brutes, it appears, that the eſſential 


difference betwixt them and us conſiſts in 
this, that the brute ſtill continues as 
much 


| mit to this aſcent, and that we WOW determine the ulti- 
mate genus, beyond which there is no other, that is the 


category, which in the inſtance I have given is /ub/tance ; 
yet if we could not define the number of thoſe univerſals, 
there would, for the ſame reaſon, be no ſcience of the 
principles of things, which, as I have ſaid, the catego- 
ries are; and all we could fay of them would be, that 
they were infinite, And thus it appears, that with- 


principles of things, nor any perfect ſcience of any kind. 
I fay, perfect ſcience ; for there may be ſcience without 
ſuch complete definitions as I have ſuppoſed. Thus Eu- 


_ clid has not told us what a point is; that is to ſay, what 


genus it belongs to; but has only ſaid, that 77 i, that 


* 


out the knowledge of the categories, there would be no 
ſuch ſcience as metaphyſics, which is the ſcience of the 


ewhich has no parts. Figure he has defined in the ſame 


way, by telling us, It is that which is incloſed by one or 
more boundaries, Length, breadth, and thickneſ;, he has 


not at all defined, though he has made uſe of the terms 
in the definitions of /ines, ſurfaces, and ſolids, but has 


referred to ſenſe and common apprehenſion for the know- 
ledge of them. And though he has made magnitude and 
number the ſubjects of two ſciences, viz. geometry and a- 
rithmetic, he has ſaid nothing of the category to which 
they both belong, viz. quantity. It is for this reaſon that 
Plato has ſaid, that geometry, and in general what we 
call mathematics, are not perfect ſciences; becauſe they 
do not demonſtrate or explain their principles. See Pla- 
to, De Republ. lib 6. But Ariſtotle has made an apology 


for Euclid, and all thoſe that have treated of the inferior 
* 8 ; ſtiences, | 
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ſubjects N | * As, 


much immerſed i in matter as we are in the Ch. we 


_ firſt ſtage of lite: ſo that his mind never 
acts but by impulſe from material objects, 
either external or internal; by which laſt 


I mean the natural calls of: appetite, pro- 
duced by certain alterations of the body 
and its organs: whereas our mind ac- 


quires the habit of acting by itſelf, with- 
out any ſuch impulſe from matter, and ſo 


of exerting that /e j-moving power, which, 


as I obſerved before, is the chief characte- 
riſtic of mind, and which is denied to the 


brutes, at leaſt in the ſtate in which we 


ſee them. ed SE: 


* by ſhewing, that it belongs only to the fr/? phi 
 lofophy, or the ſcience of ſciences, as it may be called, to 


demonſtrate the principles of the /uhbaltern ſciences, which 
aſſume their principles, but do not demonſtrate them. 
And therefore Euclid would have been to blame, becauſe 
he would have goge out of the' bounds of his ſcience, if 
he had meddled with ſpace, On n or 8 


ſuch univerſals. 


Thus it appears of what univerſal uſe, not only i in fon 


gie, but in the whole of philoſophy, the doctrine of the 


Categories is; of which I could not help taking notice in 
paſſing, though it has run out into a long note. I ſhall 


only add, that the public will very ſoon ſee a work of Mr 


Harris, in which the nature of the ſeveral categories will 
be accurately explained; and which, if I am not much 
miſtaken, will be the beſt book of metaplyſies in the Eng- 
liſh language ; for i in that way he has choſen to treat the 


This 
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Ch. 6. This obſervation will explain ſeveral 
phenomena of the brute, nature; from 
which ſome have raſhly concluded, that 
they have the uſe of intellect and reaſon as 
well as we. Thus a horſe, by travelling 

the ſame road twice or thrice, learns to 
know it often better than his rider; from 
whence one might conclude, that he had 
ſome idea of a road, But the fact truly 

is, that although, no doubt, the percep- 
tion of this particular road is impreſſed on 

his memory or imagination, and retained 

| there, yet he has no idea of a road; be- 
cauſe, not having that active ſelf- moving 
power above mentioned, his remembrance 

is only excited by the object being pre- 
ſented again to his ſenſe. At any other 
time, ſo far as we can diſcover, he never 
thinks of that road, nor is conſcious that 

he has any ſuch perception in his memo- 

ry: and therefore it is impoſſible that e- 

ver he can form the idea of a road, ac- 
cording to the proceſs above deſcribed. 
Again, a horſe or a dog remembers his 
home, or the place where he is fed, and 
protected from the weather; but, ſo far 

as we know, never thinks of that place, 
except when he is prompted by hunger, 

© og 18 cold, 


— 
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_ love of ſociety, or any other natural Ch. 6. 
appetite. And it is the fame with reſpect WW 


to the operations of the mind of the brute, 
as with reſpect to his perceptions of exter- 
nal objects: for not having that ſelf- mo- 
ving power which we have, he cannot re- 
view his own operations, of which he is 
not conſcious; and therefore it is evident 
that he cannot form ideas of reflection. | 
From what is here ſaid, the difference 
betwixt perceptions of jenſe and ideas muft 
appear manifold. In the fir? place, Thoſe 
perceptions are only the materials from 
which ideas are formed; and therefore are 
as diſtinct from ideas as the matter. of any 
thing is from its form. 246, Perceptions 
of ſenſe ariſe only from objects pręſent; 
whereas ideas may be formed, and are 
commonly formed, from paſt ſenſations, 
preſerved in the memory or imagination. 
3ti9,, The perceptions of ſenſe preſerved 
in the memory or imagination, are no 
more than the images of objects, ſuch as 
they were preſented to the mind by the 
ſenſes: but neither ſenſe, memory, nor 
imagination, makes that compariſon which 
we have ſhewn to be abſolutely neceſſary 
0 order to form ideas. And hence it is, 

l... „ 
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4to, that the perceptions of ſenſe, though 
retained in the memory, are all of indivi- 
dudthings ; whereas ideas are all of gene- 
rale, being of things common to many in- 
dividuals. And, %%, In the formation. 
of 1deas the mind 1s "altogether active; 
whereas f in the perceptions of ſenſe it is 
merely paſſive. What confuſion, there- 
fore, muſt it not have produced in philo- 
ſophy, the not diſtinguiſhing things ſo dif- 
ferent in their nature, and the operations 
of faculties ſo different as ene and intel- 
{:t ?—— And ſo much for the ideas that 
are formed immediately from the percep- 
tions of ſenſe. | 

As to the ideas which * from the o- 
perations of the mind, and which I ſhall 
call with Mr Locke ideas of reflection, they 
are formed in the ſame manner : for the 
mind preſerving the memory of its own o- 
perations, as well as of external objects, 
and reviewing and comparing together the 
individual operations thus preſerved in the 


memory, and diſcovering ſomething com- 


mon to ſeveral of them, of that one common 


thing it forms the idea; and in that way 
we come by the ideas 1 doubting, delibera- 


ting, Wm, and of e in general. 
This, 


3 
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This, I believe, is agreeable to Mr Locke 
notion of ſuch ideas; and, as he has ob- 
ſerved, under the operations of the mind 


we ought to include the paſſion as well as 
the action of the mind: ſo that the ideas 


of pleaſure and pain, (not the actual feel- 
ing, for that is mere ſenſation *), and of 
all their various modifications in the dif- 
ferent paſſions, are all ideas which we get 


| Wn 
Ch. 6, 


from reflection. But we ſhould carefully 


diſtinguiſh two things that he has not diſ- 
tinguiſhed, viz. the particular operations 


of the mind, and the idea or general nation 


I call it mere ſenſation, when there is no perception of 


any external objed : for it is to be obſerved, that the word 
ſenſation, as it is. commonly uſed, is equivocal, denoting 
either the perception of any external object by the ſenſes, 
or the inward feeling of pleaſure or pain ariſing from the 
body ; and which is always accompanied with a certain 
emotion and alteratian of the mind. This laſt kind of 
ſenſation is often joined with the former ; for often when 
we feel pain, we perceive at the ſame time the external 
object that produces it; as when a man is pricked by a 


ſword, or burnt with a hot iron. At other times we feel 


pain without the perception of any external object; which 
is the caſe where the body labours under any diſeaſe. 
And as thus we have ſenſation of pain, without the per- 
ception of any external object; ſo, on the other hand, 
we have very frequently, and indeed maſt commonly, the 
| perception of external objects without either pain or Pleas, 
ure. ; 
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Ch. Lb. cha formed; which he has emed 


in the ſame manner as he has confounded 
the particular perceptions of ſenſe with the 
ideas formed from them. | 

From this account of the mins tian * 
our ideas, it is evident, that the mind 


forms them without any aſſiſtance from 


the ſenſes. With reſpect to the ideas of 
reflection, there cannot be the leaſt doubt, 
as the ſenſes do not ſo much as furniſh | 
the materials out of which they are form- 
ed: and with reipect to the ideas ariſing 
from ſenſation, it is evident, that the 


ſenſe furniſhes only the materials, upon 


which the mind works by itſelf, and forms 


| the ideas; for thoſe ideas, as we have 
jhewn, ariſe from the mind's com- 


paring together the perceptions of ſenſe, 
and diſcovering betwixt them certain re- 
: ſemblances and ſimilitudes. Now, it 1s 


impoſſible that the ſenſe can compare or 
perceive relations of any kind; and there- 


fore this comparing faculty is the peculiar 


property of the rational, or, as the Greeks 


call it, the logical mind: for the Greek 


word ves, which the Latins render by 


the term ratio, properly | lignifies a relation. 
= Tg Euclid, who muſt be 
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ſuppoſed to ſpeak with the greateſt pro- Ch. 6. 


priety, ſo defines the word applied to © 


magnitude * 


If any man, twins ia has is 


lid can have the leaſt doubt of theſe 1- 
deas formed from the perceptions of ſenſe 


being the act of the mind ſingly, as well 


as ideas of reflection, let him conſider that 


* The definition is, Aoyos 501 Keyehav 6woyevay KATH TNMXOTHTE 
Sund exieig, lib. 5. def. 3. And the learned in the Greek 
language may obſerve, that this is the proper erymolo- 
gical ſenſe of the word aoyo5 ; for it is derived from ac»w ; 
of which the antient ſignification was, to gather or collect: 
in which ſenſe it is uſed by Homer, and in the moſt an- 
tient dialect of Greek extant, I mean the Latin language; 
and in the later Greek it is ſtill uſed in that ſenſe in com- 
poſition, as in the word ovazoyes, From this original ſig- 
nification ache, by a very natural metonymy, came to ſig- 
nify relation, or compariſon ; which cannot be made with- 
out collecting the things together, and ſetting them, as 
it were, beſide one another. And accordingly this very 
word compariſon, from the Latin compare, and likewiſe 
conſoro, compous, all denote ſetting together, or e 
Action. | 7 | 

It may here be obſerved, that in this ſenſe the word 
20ymey is uſed with peculiar propriety in the Peripatetic 
definition of a OY 3 which i 18, Gov N, vd Nl eri HONG gen- 
mov. For here axoymoy denotes the being poſſeſſed of that 
comparative faculty which is the foundation of rationality 
among men; .and therefore the poſſeſſion of it is very pro- 


perly ſet at the head of the ſbecific differences. which diſ- 
tinguiſh man from other animals. The reſt of the de- 


finition will be aſterwards explained, 


Or op class 


PAP 
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Ch. 6. alafs of them which are called ideas of re- 
* lation, ſuch as hkeneſs, diverſity, double, 
| half, and the like. Theſe ideas are cer- 

tainly formed from ſenſible objects, as 
much as the idea. of a man or a horſe; yet 
NO body, I think, will fay, that the ſen- 
ſes have any concern in the formation of 
them; and the reaſon is plain, namely, 
becauſe they are compariſons which the 
mind makes of two or more things. Now 
the other ideas derived from the ſame 
ſource, though they are not actual com- 
pariſons made by the mind at the time we 
ſpeak or think of them, and therefore are 
not ideas of relation; yet they are the re- 
ſult of compariſons formerly made; from 
which we collect that common nature which 
makes the idea of any object of ſenſe. 
And thus it appears, that the diviſion 
of the conceptions of the mind made by 
Plato is well founded; and that there are 
truly conceptions, which are the act of 
Wade mind operating by itſelf, without a- 

ny aſſiſtance from the ſenſes. And thus I 

would fain hope, that I have diſtinguiſh- | 

ed the perceptions of ſenſe from ideas in ſuch 

a manner, that they will not again be con- 
founded, and that we all hear no more 


tf 
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ſo — DOR a language in philoſophy, a as Ch. hy 


that which ſpeaks of vi ble and tangible 


ideas *. 


G H Ai Rp och VII. 
Of Abſtraft Ideas. — That there are  Heas 


which are not ahſtract.— of the three ways 


in wohich Kat exiſt. 


N the 1 of our modern philoſo- 


4 ' phy, general ideas, and abſftrat ideas, are 
7- underſtood to be ſynonymous terms; and 


every notion of the mind that is abſradted 


is underſtood to be general; and, vice ver- 
a, every general notion is conceived to be 


abſtracted. But this I hold to be a miſtake: 


that we not only may have a conception of a 
particular quality of any ſubſtance, ahſtract- 
ed from its other qualities, without concei- 
ving ſuch quality to belong to any other 
ſubſtance ; but that we muſt have had ſuch 
an ae fee | before we e 


P This i is the language of De Berlcly i in his Theory f 
Ni ion, 


red 


for, in the firſt place, I think I have ſhewn, 


* 


79 


— rr rer 


80 
Ch. b have any general conception. And we 
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: * 
10 > n © IS FISTST * 


may go further, and ſay, that ſu ich ab- 


ſtracted conception of the e qua 142 


lity may never be generalized. Thus, = 
e.g. if I believe that there 1 is no other. ſan 
an the univerſe than ours, and if I conſi- 
der his Trays, or any. other quality peculiar : 
to him, ſeparately from his other quali- 
ties, I have an abſtrafted. eg of his 
rays, but no general notion or dea of 
them. 1 
Thus i it appears, chat there may be ab- 
firaftion without generalization. . But can 


| there be generalization without ahſraction? 


Or are there no other ideas but obftract ; is 
deas | ? Ther all thoſe 3 in the human 1 mind 
are ſuch, is admitted. But are there no 


other in the univerſe ? Does every intel- 


ligence think in the manner we do? If 


ſo, matter mult be the eldef of things; and 


KEE] 


even mind and intelligence are to be derived 
from it: for that muſt be the conſequence, 
if there be no ideas but {ſuch as ariſe from 
matter; becauſe ; it is impoſſible to conceive | 


intelligence without ideas. And yet to this 


conſequence Mr Locke's philoſophy natu- 
rally leads; which makes mind fo depend- 
ent upon body, as not to operate without 
. | + T. x; | * 


— 
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it, and knows nothing beyond ſenſation, Ch. 7. 
and its ideas, as he calls them. I am per- 25 
ſuaded, that Mr Locke did not mean to 
draw ſuch conſequences from his philo- 
ſopby; but it is certain, that ſach conſe- 
quences have been drawn from it, and 
that the moſt extravagant ſyſtems of ſcep- 
ticiſm have been founded on it. 
The philoſophy I have learned is of a 
very different kind : it teaches me, That 
mind is the moſt antient of things *; and 
that, as it alone has activity, and the 
principle of motion in itſelf, it is the efficient 
cauſe of every thing: that therefore there 
are ideat of a much higher order than 
thoſe which we abſtract from matter, be- 
ing the models or archtypes of all material 
forms: that of ſuch ideas the intellectual 
world is compoſed; of which the material 
| is no more than a copy: that there are 
19 other intelligences in the univerſe beſides 
ours, and infinitely ſuperior to ours; and 
one higheſt of all, in whoſe intellect reſides 
that intellectual world, and who is not 
only the efficient cauſe of all things, but * 


„ Plato, in Epi noi. 5. 1008. edit, Ficini, 


W L | virtually 
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F 
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{| Theſe ideas of higheſt Ro and digni- 
ty are, in the language of antient philoſo e 


phy, ſaid to be before the many ; "that! is, 


anterior to all individual and tae, 


forms; which being, infinite. An, number, 


are daid to be many, in contradiſtinction $9; 
the one idea that is the pattern ofuthem. 
Again, if they are conſidered as existing: 


in the particulars or individuals of- which. 


they conſtitute the nature and eſlenee they 
are ſaid/to! be in the m]) Andilin this 
iſts the whole viſible tvorlda which. 


is nothing but ithe;intelledrial world made 
percoptible to the ſenſe. And laft;of all 
come the ideas of our minds abſtracted 
from the many; that is, from the mate- 


rial world for ſuch is our condition uin 


this period of our exiſtence, that we'tmuſt 


N. 3 6] JI. 6b 91730 
neceſſarily draw all our . rom that 


ſburce; - and this fort of ideas is fai to be 


1 15 lle eee ee 181 2c; 
aj . : many ebe Hug f T un as N doo 
+ e ' 5 | 
Alus Dat 16 448 1 — 6 (Gt, 34 DOVIDIAETI Hr 1 I 
8 wi | 7. 
Jae, GU en eie 1 2 e200Q d Sean 10g Y SAT oily 
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1 Eu ve mae. eie adgotolidg to noninasb ete BA 
AN 0 117 TERW eniclaro 74 101t1£250 3&3 ng 
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where us dogtine i is EY 9 by an example 0 
from 
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Tod thib triple [order ofo forms, Andes Ch. 7 | 
Harris elegantly calls them, j belong three: * 


ſeveral ſbiences. To the firſt and higheſt 
order belongs that ſeience which, from 
Ariſtorle's: method of treating it, has got 
the name of Metaphyſies; but I think is 
better denominated the firſt philgſophy: the 
fubject of which are the intellectual mt, 
previsus to the material, of which they are 
the pattern, and eternal and unchange⸗ 
able} as not partaking of the corruption 
or centagion of matter; and therefore ha- 
yillg a fixed and permanent exiſtence: for 
rhofł forms that are united with matter are 
ib a edulſtant change and flux, as well as 
the matter itfelf . Of theſe intellectual 

boHs1Nds ifi 40 o obi „fon, 
r TRAF ; Wore 50 empotd 
bm ih lübbrbs of am/3and bylforchal olegartiquoratiass © 
Frometbs (rock jaommentafpſ$ PRA 3 1 
Hay x here Tang Er _ to f works of ol —— 3 
Ses pon this fubjef, 4 Pxthagorean philoſopher of, 


the later times, Njcomachus eraſs inus, in his treatiſe i 08 
on Arithmetic, in initio. The paſlage i is ſomewhat long, | 

P. I will tranſcribe it for the ſake of the learned reader, 
who may not have the book, as it is rare, never having 
been but once printed. It is where he explains Pythago- 
ras's definition of philoſophy, which was #ri1un ror ovrav. = 
| Upon that occaſion, he explains what the G7&, or things | 

ali exiſting, are, in; <otradiftinion to whay has no 
; achat fas vd Fargntts arty: [So ei 20 10D ei - fixed 


non 


— _ —ä—4̃ — > — - 
A 


— 
A Ss 
on . \ 
5 by 


De a a 
| 
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Ch. 75 fdrms; this foience explains the nature and 


in thoſe of chem that are moſt generalj ſuch 


as the categories above mentioned con- 
templates the n principles and elements bf 
things: for all things exiſting, are nothing 
elſe but thoſe univerſals unfolded, as it 
were, and developed. From the initel- 
lectual world, it naturally aſcends to the 


contemplation of that unver, yu; mind, in 


fixed or permanent exiſtence. The words 1 2 | 


NATE T6. urg! xat wIHUTWS ce Jef e TS X0THA, Kat igt fore TY vat 
| N 


+ Zis deer, 90e £ £74 per Xu. ra bre 7 "Zu ein, 1c c Xu GY A Ar | 
ra cb Ah , Tov OuhavUthag buTas N ανανuνον, rade Tt ve ud ben 
E 7.88 T@KATIG Suns 1 VAIL Gy ey Stnvexa p u ra fp gi 


73 Le 
e 81, en Thy Thc EE a ap Xs d Vang not bos det pLoty 70 


** ge EE yap $1 ng nv 3 * GANOIATH. Y A e euTRy, 1 oy 
eee vrß er, N 510 Ikaarrree, rocbrurec, nfrage, 


ee Auupôryreg, iForaTes, ice, ! iripperce Jia be eig, Toxot, pores? _ 


Havre; Ar AGs 5 Apt er Tt ey b g αεt UT &p X A5 ira aalen 


gt -: 1751S ov Je HETE; et PT pee "7 1 bl. To Ur- 


ICH d Ii 
"2X 4 21631 Ude [0 Tov 95 ee kali ros riellen ki, 1 opiar 


evuiBn.orus It, nat TaV HETE XovTwV,, EUTH1; \ bow \ #54 \rhgperan | 7" Ax? 
75 {EY aunt vai ti 1 Je, a cr * PL 7 i rr „ xt 
"2a hat 


| 6 B10 WARY Sitrlabih- - L addr 73 &urov G Gora, 
e ; optornon Rn xupiag qu Ae gerte. The ſen!e in lubttange is; 
tha 5. e or 1, it: telledtual fernm, alene can be properly {aj 
to exiſt, being immaterial, eternal, and unchangeable,; 
that tler and body are by their natures in 4 bt! 
ft and change; that it is only by participation of the i 
_ telledtgal farm that the corpopeal form can be ſaid to  haye 
any exiſtence at all that theſe intelletugl forms, though | 
of their own nature immortal, yet being united to body, 

hey by accident (ouBebin/rir) partake of its 29 and 
wing liable to change. .. 990  .,eoo0515! 


f 
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which thisdndldlectuabworld 15 contained; Ch. 77 


and {Lat makes the higheſt part of this phi- — 


laſophy, called by the antients 7heology. 
Wich reſpect to the ideas united with mat- 


ter, that is, material forms, they are the ſub- 


& 


ject of that ſcience called Natural Philoſophy: 


And as to ideas abſtracted from matter, the 
ſcience converſant about them is what we 
call. Mathematics; the ſubject of which 


are, length, breadth. thickneſs, and in ge- 


f nerab magnitude, likewiſe number, and its 
affections, ratios, proportions, &c.: which are 


all ideas abſtracted. by our minds from ma- 
terial forms; and not conſidered as exiſt- 
ing in thoſe forms, for then they become 


the ſubject of natural phileſo Jophy or mixed 


mathematics ; nor as Previous to thoſe forms, 
for in that view they would be the ſubject 


of the f phileſo phy. 9 
If this account that I have given of theſe 


three orders of ideas be juſt, any philoſo- 
phy of ideas which does not diſtinguiſn 


2B 


them mn uſt appear very defective. The firſt 
are e.the. fountain and ſource of the other 
rw, 0! je be true that this world is the 


Anon N {2.4 fih 


She 01 5 


b . Thins * way in TEN Aristotle kak divided 3 the 


| 4 Zick; 70 


"ences, See his Metaphyfics, lib. 6. in initio. 


production | 
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<5 9 EGU Eb of mii? andoimelligenee;imor 


of bid chance; forif ſoz there mut be 


an intellectual world previous to the mares 
rial. To deny, therefore, the exiſtence of 


ſüuch 1 deas, is to deny, that the univerſe 
is tHe work of mind. This is an impiety⸗ 
Which I am far from imputing to:oMy: 


Locle, but thus much I may be albwpd 


to ay that by not carrying his Pphiloſo. 


phy of ideas beyond ſenſe and matter, he 
as given at leaſt the e 
fag to his ſyſtem,” 1 10 1 hestytaos 


"aw" Jt (] ELL +: FIT 7.15 II. F: Fi J 1 — 11 1 . 

2» 33 10 '£ 34 1 wo Hit SIO 5/3 3% 811 ebb. h 1 1 

—3 * : 4 To oo ! j 39 7 þ < of. \ 
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8 4 Plato, == Of Science and Opinion; and 
©3124 7 nga belabixt theſe 4.0 Un 
Nr K- MN 3617 bYtiop3s %% gar 76fl TOft 
18g pl this progreſs iar the hülnlah 
© 
mind in fl formation of ideas,” 1 Rave 


ſalt „that the idea may be Idle ER 


petſeci; from which it follows, chat Were 


may be a general notion 'or concejrigdy? 


the thing, but ſack às is Hot What e 
empliatically, and properly enough Ur 
Engkſh, call the en f 'thes thing. This 


1141 
8 requires 
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requires erplänations, without, which1gur, Ob. $ 
Philhfophy of ident, and conſequentlyaf, 


language of which ideas, make gk eke 
a part, would be imperfect. F 
; From the account ei obey of the 
formation of ideas, it is plain it muſti be 
a: work of difficulty if rightly. performed,, 
requiring) attention and accuracy. It, is 
therefore impoſſible that it can be equally, | 
well performed by all, or by any at fiſt, 


Theabrute, aS We have ſeen, has ſome 
confuſed notion of the ſpecies in the andi 


vidual. Our children at firſt, I am Per- 
ſuaded, have no more diſtinct idea of it; 
and 1 believe they have, this further re- 
ſemblance to the brute, that the idea, 
ſucli as it is, is excited only by ithe. pres 5 
| fence of che object, or hy ſome bodily im- 
pulſe of one kind or another; their minds 
not having yet acquired that /el/-moving 
— — by which. the mind, without 924 
Noitement, reviews,, and compares toges. | 
| Fu the 5efgegtions of ſenſe lodged, in che 
be imagination, > They learn, ng. 
douht,..by, converſation, . with grown. pere 
ons 0, form, pretty early, more diſtin 
cqnceptions of che different ſpecies. f lia 
andes hut a8 g gualitise, and particus 
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of bklid chance; for if {fo} there muff be 

an intellectual word Previous to the mares 
rial. To deny, therefore, the exiſtenee of 
ſuch i deas, is to deny, that the univerſe 

is tlie work of mind. This is an impiety- 

On which I am far from imputing to:oMp: 
Locke: but thus much I may be allowed 
tes ay, that by not carrying his philoſo. 
phy of ideas beyond ſenſe and matter, he 


Has“ given at leaſt the appearance ef m! 


Tx Uns » 


X62 rials Yor to his Tee 8 
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— 5 in the formation of ideas. „I Rabe 
aid, tat the idea may be nidte? br lefg 
Ser from which' it follows, "that there 
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the thing, but fach as is nüt What 
emphatically and properly enodgr un 
Englih, call che ies of "thes thing. This 
WAL requires 
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requires explanation Without which gur Ch 8 
Phil ſophy of deut, and conſequently of, © 
languagai of which 1deas make {fr c kant | 
a part, would be-zamperfeRt. , 1 1. 
From the account We AS gie of the 
1 55 formation of ideas, it is plain it muſt be 
a Morb of difficulty if rightly performed, 
requiring attention and accuracy. N 
thereferę impoſſible that it can be equall * 
well performed by alla or by any at fipſt, 


Theubrute, as We have; ſeen, has ſome 
confuſed notion of the, ſpecies in the indi- 


dual. Our children at firſt, I am per- 4 
| | ſuaded, have no more diſtinct idea of it; 
4 and 1 belieye they have. this further re- 
at ſemblance to the brute, that the idea, 
| ſucli as it is, is excited only by the pres 
ſence of the object, or hy ſome bodily im- 
pulſe of one kind or another ; their minds 
not having yet acquired that /el/-moving 
onen by: which whe, mind, eee 
aienenp, | reviews: and. compares toge 
cher the „Perceptions 6 of ſenſe lodged i in the 
memory or imagination, Li They learn, ng 
eue converſation with Sr. erz 
Dns, de form, precty;carly, more diſtinq 
eqnceptions of the different ſpecies fi ile 
faudes hut ag\ tos daa and particuy 
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B. 8. hnly Bert JE it ay as, 50, ad, 
en, Faſt, IRR 1 , IE ug L 
chey have thoſe words frequently in their 
mouths, the ideas they annex to tem are 
0 very confuſed ant indiltinct, a8 "ie 5 
5 tö deſerve the name. "Not have they 
clear conception of any term they 9 Ig 
noting any general quality, . t. bs of 
fuch as denotes a | Jerſation, AS, doert, Pater, 
painful,” pleaſant ; © of "'w hich the de as 
clèar ideas as many philoſophets 
vulgar may be Aid 0 [fits en 
in this feſpect All thee Wives,” x EH 
ſome- degree ; For hot g. UP HORS 
are ib Udübt, nibife tt} iter TNT 
of ar H ual as they car?” Bbrite 
erphin, et they Are für fforneBeing fe 
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ed; whereas the vulgar, never perfectly Ch. 8. 
make this ſeparation, but ſtill continue to = 
ſee the ane only in the many: ſo. that a- 
F. mong them, man, e. g. is no more than 
3 one name given to Peter, Jamo. and John, 
and other individuals of the ſpecies; and 
when they want to explain their idea of 
any thing, they cannot do it without an 
example ; that is, without ſhewing to the 
| perſon with whom they converſe, the ma- 
1 terial 1 image of the thing in their own 
minds. | 24% It 3 is ſuch an idea as con- 
ſiirutes the nature and eſſence of the thing 
vomixt with any thing ele... ll 
How difficult. this laſt, requiſite i is to be 
attained, we ſhall be, convinced, if we 
conſider, that every thing in nature is mixed 
with every thing, according to the ſaying | 
of the antient philoſopher, I think it was Ay : 
naxagoras. Thus length, breadth, and. thick- 
neſs, figure. ft tuation, and- qualities With - 
out number, are all joined together in the 
; ſubject, and in that way preſented 
2 dhe ſenſes. Now it is the buſmeſs of 
intellect to diſcriminate theſe, and ſetting 
them each, apart by itſelf, in that way, to 
form the idea of it. If this, 1s, rightly 
10 2 then is. dhe iden, that, perfect idea 


4 bh! L. I. We 
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h. 8, werfgek; for, ſuch as is,exprelſed. in, che der 


anions, of the. terms of, ſcience. ut it 
may be. defeclive in ſeveral, reſpects. In 


the /ſiſt place, It may only contain qua 


lities, ſuch as are accidental, and, mot (Et 
tinguiſhing or charaderjtical of the Jreciens 
as, if. L. were to form my idea ofs man 
from the colour or ſize, or any othęr ro- 
perty belonging to, the; andividuals, IH 
haye ſæen, but not amn to therlperics, 
Secondly, The qualities, that form A ge- 
nexal idea may be common to the j{pecags, 
hut nat peculiar, ab, if I thould make; nay 
idea of a man, toe, chat of g cręgturg 
walking on two lege, r of a horſe. that Of 
20 eff with, for, legs, Ib 222 The 5 
quality; RA BR fg to all, the ſpecies, 
and alſo pecullar, but may not contain. its 
natur and offence. Thus. if 1 define: a man 
by.his xiſible, facylz, or; a + borſe; by, his 
neighings, theſe qualities,... though boch 
common, and nequlian fo each of theſe ſper 
dies, Fet as they do not. conſtitute, their 
nature and eſſence, ; they-: are not the idea 
of the philoſopher, 10 9 7 The queli- | 
11 which 1 form. x 4 1 dea .of the Apex 
es, 1, may, not här 4 celear, and fi, 
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OY Ae yr ENT <afaBle öf itttelleèct 88 
and fiencef tnlef? PRHoW What” rip 
is, ark Hat intelleci ati ſcienct are, 1 Call 
nött habe & perfect idea of a man. And, 
taftly, MV idea may contain nn 
that Are common and perculiar to the ; 
atitl alſo ſuch as conſtitute its 14 Hane and | 
auc ; but if it contains, beſide, " theſe, 
vtHer qualities that are accidental, or idion 
feel? "that is, peculiar to the ing watt, 
or that are common to other 15 Den 
fhoreg lift contains any ching elſe but 
thoſe very qualities which" Conlticttte We 
nature and eſſence of the thing, from 
An all "its Nader, care” dèrived; nay, 
if it ſhould contain ay even of thoſe %% 
pries which are "BY" demonftrtion" de⸗ 
thcible from its Hattufé, as, E. F. A, in, 
deflhition of a bitte 1 old Actücl 1 
the quality of its“ hawitig its ther angles 
eqttial to two' right ies; TOwould Hor be 

eprrfect iden” of th6"Shilbfophe,2#HCh 
contarn nothing, as T Have feld, But 
the eſſe ence of thi Thin 2415 DUE ac 


= Yi have e nöt this pert NH 
Fah e All che "requilites' above men WT 
Ne it the idea of Pla 6,” ſo much — 


of "and e duntderftbod, being a fene 
TY * 
M2 . © 
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Ch. gn ofithe-trott! iffarbnt from that in hicli 
YL iti nfed in mddeniphiloſophy.ic Fortitiig 
noththd)meaning tbatu have given toit, 
which; comprehends every general notion, 
however inadequate to the nature of, the 
thing: and far leſs is it the idea of Mr 
Leske which comprehends even peregp- 

tions of ſenſe, though it was no doubt 

from che philoſophy of Plato chat hg ber- 
rowed the uſe of the and. hig 

the real thing exiſtiug , of which, Plato 
ſpeaks ſo, often. in a language chat appcans; 
myſlerigus, but which may be junderitogd, 
from What Thave fag; lor he tells us, 5d i 

Lothar which makes ng of the many; which. 

. en the uni and integrity {PR 455} 

e own nature, runs through: and mixes 
Michthings igfnite in number; and, Mb, 
Beger may appear, LE. 
NN then fame 51 ſo that by it we, find, 

„ut and diſerimigatg the ching, whateres: 

*+ different,bapes it may, aſſume, an ν 

L bee difgniſe; | it; may, FAGHrt x 
lit „chidelätſelf ye © tov W., though| this, 
detcniption alludes 10 . Peculiar, notion of. 

{id 310% 318 youll. cou ot yd 2 
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his bondernintg ideas} whiüh I iſhatt afocts Ch. K. 
wardsckplain; and which'Plato! never dia 


outcof his view; iti may be underſtobd of 
_ the Iden, ſuch as I Have deſeribed it 5 
nc we diſeriminatè à ching from all 
aergoarnt find it out inixed with many 
other thitigs in various forms and ſubflan- 
advob on aν i dovods le Jo 28015 
very ctifftcult to be äpprehended, eſpbeial- 
F fic “be 4 very general idea; for ſueh 
8 ideas re the principl es of things, 2a! 
potinded: but for that” very reaſoh they! 
##e'tHe moſt difficult to be by ub appre- 
hendetl; e, becauſe we are accuſtomed” 
co perteive only whit is mixed and com 
pöündeck; and, Healy; Becauſe thofe ge- 
 riefat principles are joined, and\incorferk- 
de as ir were, wich ſo many" vations 
forms urid fubſtances,” hat it is very dif- 
fietilt ltd evolve Ther àhd ſhewet hen by 
therifefves. It is therefore true What A= 
rift ys, chat thoſe principles; bye. 
FR ARHREy IE Rfedt m POWEN Ant GR cis- 
cy, by ſo much they are the more diffi- 
cult to be diſtinctly apprehended. 
Of this kind of ädeas are the. ideas of 
2rd l | : juſtice, | 
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ces jeftiee, g60dnd, And beauty Whfefl att 


0 leſs than ten books * 


militudeg thats Wirt the fun is in tlie 


SD gehchal, ard here of 10 MEK 


defliſition, that they furfliſtied ample mat 


tef for che Sophiſts 6f old to ſheti their 
art{/and to puzzle and perplex thoſe With 
whom they converſed.” Plato has Written 
in order to lex 
plain what iich is; 9 05 he hab given us 
a definition of it, bil from the fehl of 


Pythagoras t, and Which is' ver /Uflere 


ent from the common notion "of it! He 
has alſo, in the ſame books, ſpoken much 


of Abe goed, of ale, but he Has Hot 


defined it. He tells us, ift the Way of fit 


fiblenwrorld, the 22h40 Je in tho in wel 
lectual. And he” farther” ſays, thät e 
kriowitis the perfection of all En ele 

as flit is the governing principle in me 
and ought to be 40 i” alt” human. 4 Aibhs 
and Pürſufts f. "Whether Plato Rihifelf 


KEW any thore'df tlie ma tter ta Wat 
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he. has. told the, reader in theſe books, GH 
may perhaps be doubted, though. I ſhould Db 
inclne; to, think he, did; and cherefarg. 
hold. this to be one of the myſteries of his 
philoſophy, which he did not communi» 
cate except to a very few: and actording- 
IV iti is ſo treated by his later follovters, 
Plotinus, Iamblichus, and Proclus, wha 
have made the doctrine of the 13 dy40w/ a 
great part of the | myſtical theology of Pluto. 
As to the third of thoſe general ideas, 
the, beautiful, or nabe, he has ſpoken 

much gf it; in the Sympofum: and as what 

he fays there ſhews, that he underſtgpd 
eas rere formed in the way I have der 
ſoribed;, (though by the myſterious , mati 
ner in y rhich he ſpeaks of them /one ſhouid 
think otherwiſe), I, will;here give the ſub- 
ange or 1 It. 015 The fir objects, Hays He, 
* 50; rhich we; diſcery Fe beautiful, arg 
eee and we begin with f 
be beauty of, chat Kind z, from 


( thence we proceed to contemplate other 

60 beauties of the ſame kind, till wer diſ- ; 

S242 1 in which they, all reſemble 

1 : « one another; and & th hen abating of our 
* 8 7 for 48 individual we come to be lo- 
„ * vers of this Jperies of brauen and gene- 
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e ral admirers of all fine forms. From bo- 


dy we next proceed to mind, and diſco- 
* ver the beautiful in characters, manners, 
and n//itutions ; and finding here, too, 


the ſame reſemblance in all theſe, we 
* become general admirers of this ſpecies 
* of beauty wife, eſteeming but very 


* little the former in compariſon with it. 
*© The next ſtep is to the beautiful in ſcience < 
and here, in like manner, we are not to 
© attach ourſelves to the beauty of a ſingle 


* ſcience, but in general to contemplate 


* that ſpecies of beauty; and by this 


e courſe of ſtudy, we come at laſt to diſ- 
© cover the general idea of beauty, com- 
* prehending all the ſpecies above men- 
{© tioned, viz. the beautiful in forms, in 
* manners, and in ſcience. A moſt wonder- 
ful beauty indeed, ſays our author, and 


e for the ſake of which only all other beau- 


e ties are to be ſtudied. It is eternal and 


ee having neither beginning 
nor end, increaſe nor diminution: it is 


not beautiful in one reſpect and ugly in 


© another; it is not beautiful at one time, 


or in one place, and ugly—at another 


time, or in another place; nor can it be 


** conceived by the imagination, hike a 


nne 


t 
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<dinaobts, en A fine Wandler am beþer Ohg. 
een ppraal form hανονννft, ver repreſent OY 
Laan ſelves, his unixerſal beauty as ex- 
5 ell nnen particnlar ching, ſuch as 
* , aggagimal, or even che earth and, hear 
6185 ves gf but we muſt conſider it. ſinglyfby 
zitlalß g and. detached. from every thing 
Hes and all things elſe we muil;copſir 
ed a8 boautiful, only by participation of 
F aaeelal beauty, Which always, re- 
. — ame, without ſuffering, the 
ee ae q. diminution by, the 
rpgtien of thoſe other chings, in zwJych. 
cents, > This glaze, Diotimg, lh 1 
rÞEOpaetels; zin hole. mouth, Sggrates 
ppt es dig aufe the perfect {gience 
at olheautx, and,z win make you, Sgoxates, 
elbe whom ſhe is introduced as ſpeakivs) 
a pęrfect lover, if yop ars capable gf ibo - 
e initiated, into uch, My Hlgxies, 170}? 
1 nde RNs anger has; Plato mixed with the 
merriment of a, feaſt., and SNERGEDE FIG of 
a dehaudh, for in hat ag it ends, at, Iaſt, 
hie flubhme philoſophy of ideas and intel- 
8 Jechigl, fag, pg has bargly, ever | 
6 f his new ih any ot. „„ | 
Whether be. is . fexiops.gn pleaſang - nd" 
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Ch. g. From what is ſaid, it will be further e- 
, WAY yidene, how difficult it is to give a pre- 


ciſe 
* The following note is referred to on the preceding page. 
Thoſe who are not acquainted with this intellectual 
philoſophy, vill be ſurpriſed at one part of this deſcrip- 
tion, namely, that we are not to conſider this idea of 
beauty as inherent in any particular ſubject, not even the 
| Heavens. But thoſe who have ſtudied the precious re- 
mains that we have left of the Pythagorean philoſophy, 
from which it is evident that Plato took almoſt all his 
philoſophy, particularly his theology and doctrine of i- 
deas, will not be ſurpriſed at this expreſſion of his: for 
the Pythagoreans made the ſame diſtinction with reſpect 
to muſic that Plato makes with reſpe& to beauty, diſtin- 
guiſhing ſenſible and intellectual muſic; by which laſt 
they underſtoed the ratios and proportions of numbers, 
conſidered ſimply by themſelves, abſtracted from voice 
or ſound, and every ſenſible object, even the ſtars or 
planets ; (ſee Micomachus's Arithmetic, p. 5. ). So that 
this muſic, according to their notion, was ſuperior 
even to their muſic of the ſpheres, ſo much talked of, P 
and fo little underſtood. If it be objected, that this 
intellectual muſic of the Pythagoreans is as difficult to 
to be conceived as Plato's intellectual beauty, I anſwer, 
that i myſelf have known. a man who underſtood it per- a 
fectly, and took great delight in it; for he would ſpend 1 
whole days in reading muſic, without applying either ; 
voice or inſtrument to it. Now this was certainly intel- 
lectual muſic, though conveyed to the mind by ſenſible 
marks, as much as reading any book is an exerciſe of the N 
intellectual faculty, though the thoughts are there Jike- 
wile conveyed to the mind by ſenſible characters; be- 
cauſe in both caſes, the marks have not the leaſt bw | 
nn to the things ſignified; and therefore 
fey only excite the e but do not in the leaſt ope- 
+ Yate 
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ciſe definition of ideas of ſuch high abſ- Ch. 8. 


tration, Plato, we ſee, has not attempt⸗ 
ed to define the beautiful in this paſſage, 
nor in another dialogue which he has writ- 
ten wholly upon the ſubjet; I mean, the 
Hippias Major; where he ſhews indeed 


very clearly, that Hippias did not under- 


OS] 


ſtand what it was; but he makes us no- 


thing the wiſer for that. The good, as I 


have ſaid, he explains by a ſimilitude, in 


the ſame manner as he does the nature of 


the ſoul in the Phedrus; where he tells us, 


that to have the idea of the ſoul (that is, 
in his language, the perfect idea above 


mentioned) 1 is divine knowledge, and of 


molt difficult attainment: but to know 
what it is like, is human, and of leſs dif- 
ficulty “. 

This diſtinction betwixt 209080 aa im- 
perfect ideas, which I have fo much inſiſt- 
ed upon, will explain a thing that is but 
little underſtood, the difference betwixt 
ſeience and opinion. The ſubject of ſcience 
is perfect ideas, ſuch as I have deſcribed 
"rate upon the ſenſe or imagination. The pleaſure, there: 


fore, of this muſician, muſt have been altogether intel- 
jectual, produced by the idea of thoſe numbers of which 


| me lac and harmony conſiſt. 
* p. 1221. Ficini, 85 | 
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Ch. 8. them; the ſahiet of opinion is imperfect 
S ideas. For if the idea wants any of the re- 
quiſites above mentioned; if it is not com- 
mon to all the individuals of the {pecies ; 
or, though common, if it be not peculiar ; Y 
or, though both common and peculiar, 
Il it be not fe *ntial; or, with all theſe three 
4 requiſites, if we have not a clear and %% 
tint? conception of it; or, laſtly, if, be- 
ſides the eſſential qualities, we throw into 
our idea of the thing others not effential ; „mn 
ſhort, if it be not the idea of the thing ; 
then is it the ſubject of opinion, about which 
we ſee men wrangle and diſpute without 
end; becauſe theycdo. not argue about the 
thing itſelf, but about an FTC no- 
tion of it. It was not ther efore without 
reaſon that Plato ſaid, that the ſubject of 
opinion was neither the * or the thing 
2tJelf, nor was it the -* #1 5, Or nothing ; but 
ſomething betwixt theſe. two. This may 
appear at firſt ſight a little myſterious, and 
difficult to be underitood ; but, like other 
things of that kind in Plato, when exa- 
mined-to the bottom, it has a very clear 
meaning. and explains the nature of opi- ; 
nion very well: for, as he ſays, every man 
| that ines muſt opine ſomething. The ſub- 
ject of opinion, therefore, is not nothing ; 


at 


1 


* 
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at the ſame time, it is not the thing Hel, Ch.8. 

but ſomething betwixt the two. ns 
There is a difference alſo betwixt ſcience 

and opinion in the diſcurſus mentis, or the 

combination and compariſon of ideas, as 

well as with reſpect vo the ſimple ideas. 

But to treat of this would 9 me too 

far from my preſent purpoſe *. 


* 'Theſe ideas of Plato being the ſabje@s of ſcience, 
are, in the language of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, the rd vonra, 
that is, the objet o intellect, or of that faculty of the 
human mind which, in the proper ſenſe of the word, is 
called vis : by which, not *general conceptions only are 
formed, but perfect ideas;- ſuch as contain the nature 
and effence of things. The concluſions from thence de- 
duced with demonſtrative certainty by the diſcurſus men- 
tit, make what the Greek philoſophy calls! tristen, and 
_ which we may expreſs in Engliſh by the word ſcience, 
And now it is ealy to explain the whole of the definition 
of man, of which before I explained only a part. The 
definition i IS, doo N. vd xa t ric ien Jex, that is, 4 ra- 
tional animal, capable of intelle and ſcience, By the firſt 
| part of the definition, as I have already obſerved, is ex- 
preſſed that faculty of compariſon which is the foundation 
of our rational nature; for x30, as I have ſhewn, in its 
proper ſignification denotes compariſon, though it is com- 
monly uſed to denots all the operations of intelle&, and 
 inielle@ itſelf; Of-this comparative faculty the animal 
muſt be in actual poſſeſſion, that is, he muſt be gu ae, 
otherwiſe he is not a man. But as to intellect, by which 
we form Perfect ideas, or definitions of things, and that 
ar ffurſur mentis which ſcience requires, the capacity of 
theſe two is all that is Franke to conſtitute a man. 
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of Plats s peculiar notion concerning the ex- 
fence of Ideas. — The opinion of Jome n mo- 


Lern 0 hers _ that 22 


0 


Ch. 9. T HE doctrine of ideas, as 1 have dell 
vered it, is taken from the Peripate- 
tic ſchool. I have ſhewn at the ſame time, 
that, with reſpect to the formation of 
them by the human mind, Plato does not 
difler from Ariſtotle. But I mentioned a 
peculiar opinion of Plato concerning i- 
dieas, which it äs poſſible the curious read- 
e 8 he does not already know, may de- 
ſire to know; and which therefore, as be- 
longing to the ſubject we are now treat- 
; ing I will endeavour to explain. 
Plato's opinion then is, that his ideas, 
though the human mind comes to the 
| knowledge of them. in the way I have de- 
ſcribed, have a real exiſtence by themſelves © 
out of our minds, and out of the mind of 
any other intelligence, being incorporeal 


„ not accidents or qualities of any 
other 
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oi ſubſtante? : that they are by thei Ch. 9. 


18 


nature eternal and unchangeable; ; and it 


is by participation of them that every 


thing is denominated to be what it is. An 


individual man, e.g. by the participation 


103. 


of the idea of man, is that animal, and no 
other, and is called by that name *. What 
the nature of this participation is, or how 


it is to be conceived that one ſimple indi- 
viſible idea (for ſuch they all are according 


to Plato), exiſting as a ſubſtance by it- 


ſelf, ſhould mix and incorporate with 


different maſſes of matter, and 


yet ſtill preſerve the unity and indiviſibi- 
lity 6f its nature, is one of the myſteries 


of the Platonic philoſophy, which neither 
he, nor a of his followers, ſo far 48 1 


know, havs ever explained. 


This opinion appears ſo ae e 


that I have known ſome learned men, very 


much converſant in the writings of Plato, 
who could not believe that this was really 
Bis o 
_—_— 


nion. But that he did truly hold 
Nen, is to me ann 7 If From 


7 The idea of man, in the language of che Platonic 
philoſophy, i 1s calied Pal Je bt that is, man ſelf, or the 
real man ; while the corpereal yan is only read or im- 
ply nan. bn 
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ch. 9. his own writings 21 particularly, che Phile- 
IT bus, which I quoted above, the Sophifta, 
and the Parmenides; in which laſt he treats 
rofeſſedly of ideas, and of the one, and 
Are ſeveral different opinions concern- 
ing them. And indeed, as I ſaid before, 

this doctrine of ideas runs through his 
whole philoſophy, and is hardly ever out | 
of his view: ſo that it is not from a ſingle 
paſſage that we collect this opinion, but 
from the whole ſtrain of his writings. 
2dly, If there were any doubt as to Pla- 

to's meaning, or if we could ſuppoſe that 
it was not his on opinion, but only put 

into the mouth of the interlocutors in his 
dialogues, and maintained, by way of ar- 
gument, as he nine ſeveral things 
which he certainly did not believe him- 
ſelf, we have the teſtimony of his ſcholar 
Ariſtotle; who has told us, in the mot 
expreſs terms, that his, opinion was ſuch 
as I have ſtated it; and not only 40, but 
he has beſtowed the greateſt paitis, and 
employed all the acuteneſs of his genius, 
and all the ſubtlety of his logic, in refu- 
ting it; and this not in one place only, 
but in many paſſages both of his Metaphy= 
fer and Phyſics, and even in bis Ethics; 
e Where 
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where he makes an apology for differing Ch. 9. 
from a man for whom he had ſo great a 
7 regal *. In ſhort, it appears from the 
writings of Ariſtotle, that this was the 
chief ground of that difference of opinion, 
which, it is well known, was betwixt him 
and his maſter. I know there are ſome 
who think, that Ariſtotle has often miſre- 
__ preſented. the opinions of other philoſo- 
wes phers, that he might have the pleaſure 
of refuting them, and expoſing their 
abſurdity ; and, among others, his com> 
mentator Philopanus is of that opt- 
nion f. But whatever freedom he might 
have uſed with the opinions of more 
antient philoſophers, we can hardly be- 
lieve\that he would have ventured to miſ- 
repreſent the opinion of his own maſter 


* Ethic. ad Nicom. bb. = cap. * 


T. This paſſage is to be found in Philoponus's Commen- 5 
tary upon Ariſtotle's third book of General Phyſics, or, 
De naturali auſcultatione, where Ariſtotle refutes ano- 
ther opinion of Plato, abbut two.infinites. There Philo- 
ponus plainly ſays, that Ariſtotle affects to miſunderſtand 
Plato, and refutes his words, not his meaning ; and he 
adds, that this was a common practice of his with reſpect 
to the antient phijoſophers, Kai dre sri ,in d A | 
«as Fndovor TAYTAYNSY 70 pctyoH⁰ο EXE N, x 8 rm Jia voc TAR 
d xa. A molt grievous charge againſt his candour, by 
! a diſciple too of his ſchool, and one who, in other re- 
| = ipedts, was his great admirer, 
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Plato, licht muſt have been well Enden 
to many others. But beſides, he has not 


only told us, that this was the opinion of 


Plato, but he has alſo given us a probable 


enough account how he came to form it. 
He had learned, ſays he, when he was 


very young, from ſome diſciples of Hera- 
clitus with whom he converſed, that all 
material things were in a perpetual flux; 
and therefore that there could be no 
ſcience or diſtinct comprehenſion of them: 

and this always continued ro be his opi- 
nion. Afterwards he became the {cholar 
of Socrates, whoſe philoſophy was entire- 
Iy confined to morals, but who firſt at- 
tempted, ſays our author, to define and 


inveſtigate generals. This Plato learned 
from him; but perceiving that there could 


be neither definition nor ſcience of the ob- 
jects of ſenſe, for tlie reaſon juſt now 

mentioned, and chinking it was neceſſary 
that the ſubjects of ſcience ſhould be ſome- 
thing fixed and permanent, he therefore 


introduced ideas, which he conceived to 


be eternal and unchangeable, and to have 

an exiſtence by themſelves, independent 

of all material things. | 
* Metaplyſe lib. 6. cap. I. . 


But, 
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But, 3dly, Suppoſe! that we ſhould: re- Ch. 9. 


ject the authority of ' Ariſtotle altogether 
in this matter, the ſame Philoponus, who 
has accuſed this philoſopher of miſrepre- 
ſenting the opinions of antient philoſo- 
phers, has himſelf ſtated the opinion of 
Plato to be ſuch as Ariſtotle has repreſent- 
ed it. For in tis commentary upon the 
ſecond book of Ariſtotle's Phyſics, ſpeak- 


ing of ideas, or forms ſeparated from all 


matter , he ſays, they are either, accor- 
ding to Plato, ſubſtances, having a ſepa- 


rate exiſtence by themſelves +, or they are 


forms exiſting only in the mind of the 
creator |; which was the opinion of A- 
riſtotle. | 5630 
Laſtly, This opinion concerning ideas, 
was alſo the opinion of the Pythagoreans; 


ä 


| * yore cn, that is what Mr Harris calls previous 
forms, in contradiſtinction to forms exiſting either i» ma- 
& terial ſubſtances, or abſtracted /rom them by our under- 
ſtanding. L 
1 '+ Aura n euro SE 15 
. i : g 
_ + Philoponus's expreſſion is, Aoyor & 125 Snwupyp; for un- 
derſtanding which, we are to know, that in the lan- 
gunge of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, the thing exiſting b, 
_ that is, exiſting materially, was only called ta; but the 
idea of it was no more than the dog ris Connie or ſimply A. 
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from whom Plato took almoſt his Whole 
philoſophy, and particularly, as it ap- 
pears; his doctrine of ideas: for in that 
genuine piece of Pythagorean philoſophy 


yet preſerved to us, I mean the treatiſe of 


Timæus the Locrian, De anima mundi, i- 
deas- are mentioned as one of the three 


Principles of things *; and, as I had oc 
caſion to obſerve before, it was from the 


{ſchool of Pythagoras that Plato borrowed / 
the term idea, which is now become ſo 
common a word in the Engliſh language. 
Further, there is a remarkable paſſage in 
Simplicius's commentary upon the firſt 
book of Ariſtotle's Phyſics, which ſhows;. 


that the doctrine of ideas made an eſſential 


part of the Theology of the Pythagoreans: 
for they not only maintained, that they 
exiſted ſeparately by theinſchees, but they 
made them to be a part of the divine na- 
ture; which they underſtood to be three- 


| fold, conſiſting of ſo many ones or perſons, 


as we may call them. The fre. one Was 


311 
'® The three principles are, the idea, the matter, Try 
the body, falling under the ſenſes, which i is the produce 


of the tWo firſt. The words are, To Js EvuTayra iy * 


ot 


* 
*. 
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* of tranſcendent excellency, above all Ch. 9. 


* entity and ſubſtance. The ſecond was ideas, 
that is, intelligible things, which have 


a real and true exiſtence. The third 
as animal liſe, or ſpirit, as we may call 


* jt, participating of the- fußt one and of 


& zJeas.” If Simplicius delivered this up- 


on his own authority only, we might juſt- 
ly doubt of it; but he quotes for it one 


Moderatus, a philoſopher who appears to 


have given the beſt account of the doctrines 
of Pythagoras, and who for that reaſon is 


frequently quoted by Porphyry in his life 
of Pythagoras. Simplicius gives us the 
very words of this philoſopher, . L 


have tranſcribed below *.> -1i1t5ob 90 
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- 20g) Ke Ne TY Evog x61 Tov eοα, fel. 50. This paſſage plainly 
ſhews, that Plato took from the Pythagoreans, not only 
his W 97 WS of ideas, but his theology, and particularly his 
notion of the Trinity in the divine nature, which I took 
occaſion to mention in a former note. This notion ap- 
| pears to me to be as antient as any thing in the Greek 
philoſophy, and very probably was brought by Pythago · 
ras from Egypt with the reſt of his philoſophy. 
"Thoſe who are learned in the Hebrew, and the books 
of Moſes, may petfiapy find the Platonic doctrine of i- 
5 deas 
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I have dwelt the longer upon this differ- 
ence betwixt Plato and his ſcholar, . that 


many authors, both antient and modern, 


have laboured much to prove, that there 


was really no difference betwixt them: 
but however ſucceſsful they may have 
been in reconciling them upon other points, 
they are, I think, clearly irreconcileable 
with reſpect to ideas. 

The very reverſe of this opinion of Pla- 
to 1s the notion of certain philoſophers of 


our own time concerning ideas. For as 


Plato maintains, that ideas are ſubſtances, 
which have a ſeparate exiſtence by them- 


ſelves out of any mind, theſe philoſo- 
phers, on the other hand, aſſert, that 
they have no exiſtence at all, not even in 
the mind; that all our conceptions are per- 
ceptions of ſenſe, being nothing elſe but 


| eas iNthat paſſage of the ſecond chapter of G neſers 


' where it is Mid, That God made every plant in the fixld be- 


fore it was in We earth, and every herb in the fielg before 
it grew ; which I think can hardly be underft6od/but of 
the ideas of ſuch plants and herbs. And the ſame. learn- 


ed men may alſo find ſome ddnection Petwixt that water 


which Simplicius, in the ſame book; Vol. 51. ſays the E- 
gyptians made the ſymbol of the r matter, and that 


deep, and thoſe waters, upon which Maſes ſays the Spirit 


i God moyed when the e was created. | 


(11 41175 


impreſſions 
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impreſſions made upon the mind by ex- Ch. . 
ternal objects, through the medium of the 
organs of ſenſe. Theſe impreſſions being 
preſerved in the memory, are what we 

call ideas; which therefore are nothing 

but fainter perceptions of ſenſe. This 
doctrine was firſt advanced by Dr Berkeley, 
Biſhop of Cloyne, and afterwards ſup- 
ported, and much enlarged upon, by a 

later philoſopher, in a work intitled, 4 
treatiſe of Human Nature; to which, as he 

has not put his name, nor ever publicly 
acknowledged it, ſo far as I know, I think 

he is intitled not to be named. Thar this 

late writer, who profeſſes the ſceptical 
philoſophy, and whoſe intention appears 

to be, to overturn all ſcience and evidence 

of every kind, {ſhould be fond of a doc / 
trine that ſuits ſo well with his purpoſe; 

is no wonder at all: but I do wonder that 

Dr Berkeley, whoſe intentions were cer- 
tainly good, however erroneous his philo- \ 
ſophy may be, ſhould have advanced it; 

more eſpecially as it does not appear to me 

to have any connection with his fayourite 
doctrine of the nonexiſtence of matter, which 

he maintained with the pious defigr of 


Rum at the very root of Anbei n, then 
entirely 


of 
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Ch. 9. entirely founded upon the doctrine of 
Yo materialiſm. | For he thought, that if he 
could ſhew, that utter did not exiſt, it 
would follow of neceſſary conſequence, 
that there was nothing in the untverſe but 
mind; not foreſeeing, that a philoſopher 
vas tò ariſe, who ſhould deny the Exihonce 
of mind as well as bode. 
Ake conſequence of the opinion ap theſe 
gentlemen concerning ideas certainly is, 
that there is no ſcience, demonſtration, 
nor general truth of any kind; nay, chere 
cannot be ſo much as a general propoft- 
tion, nor indeed any propoſition,” as one 
term at leaſt of a propoſition muſt be a 
general term, - expreſſing ſome generul Notion. 
If, therefore, theſe gentlemen are in tlie 
right, there is an end of all belief in reli- 
gion, morals, Philoſophy, or ſcience" of 
uw any kind. 2%, There is no fuch faculty 
[ of tlie human mind as intelle&@; the bufi- 
d neſs of which, as we have ſhewn, is, to 
abſtract, and to conſider ſeparately, y Hat 
{18 is joined in nature, and in that WAy is 
# preſented to the ſenſes. For if we Babe 
no perception of things 1 in any other wiz 
it is evident, that we have no intelleQ, Hbr 
any ching beſides Heut, "memory, and ana 
| nation. 
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| nation. Theſe are all the powers of human Ch. 9. 


nature, according to thoſe philoſophers; 
and theſe the brutes poſſeſs as well as we. 
80 that this philoſophy, at the ſame time 
that it deſtroys all ſcience and certainty of 
every kind, degrades us to a level with 
the brute, by ſtripping us of that intellect 
which, by the antient philoſophers, was 
thought to be the diſtinguiſhing characte- 
riſtic of human nature. 

As this philoſophy leads to weh e 
ing.conſequences, and is entirely ſubver- 
five, of the theory which I have endeavour- 

ed to eſtabliſh, that the mind operates by 
itſelf, without the aſſiſtance of ſenſe, and 
conſequently deſtroys altogether the dif- 
tinction that I have been at ſo much pains 
to. eſtabliſh betwixt perceptions of ſenſe and 
ideas, 1 muſt ſtop to conſider it a little 
more; particularly. And, firſt, I would 
alk theſe gentlemen, whether their propo- 
_$ition be general, that no ſuch ideas as I 


ſuppoſe, exiſt at all in any mind or intel- 


ea 


. 


ligenge? or do they only maintain, that 


they e exiſt not in the human mind ? The 
firſt of ; theſe propoſitions, I am bein 
Dr Berkeley ; at leaſt did not mean to aſſert, 
_ .thovgh. þ ae hay, expreſſed himſelf in much 


. = 1 
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cb. 0 too ee terms: for he certainly b belie- 
* 


ved that there exiſts a ſupreme mind; and if 
ſo, he could not believe that this mind 
perceived by organs of ſenſe, and had no 
other perceptions.  _ | 9d 36 

But without entering into fack high, me- 
taphyfical diſquiſitions, let us confine our- 
ſelves to man, and inquire, whether in his 


mind there are any ſuch ideas. Now this 


appears to me to be truly a queſtion of fact; 
Whether does man actually divide, abſ- 
tract, and generaliſe, in the manner. 
have deſcribed? or does he conſider things 
in no other way than as they are preſent- 
ed to him by the ſenſes? If therefore it 
be à queſtion of fact, every man's con- 


ſciouſneſs of what paſſes in his oπn mind 


muſt determine it. - Now I aſk any man 
of ſcience, (for I admit it is only ſuch that 


form an idea perfectly), Whether he tan- 


not ſeparate and abſtract any particular 
property of any ſubject from its other pro- 
perties, and make that property tlie ob- 
ject of the mind's contemplation by itſelf? 
whether he cannot conceive that quality! as 


exiſting in many other ſubjeRs ? and, 


laſtly, whether he cannot conſider nta 
en thoſe ſeverab ſubjects Rave in com- 
y _ mon, 


ff 
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mon, laying aſide 'the confideration of Oh. 9. 
what may belong to each of them in par- * 
ticular? 1 aſk a geometer, e. g. Whether 
he cannot ſeparate that property of a figure 
of being bounded by three lines, from a- 

ny other property belonging to the figure, 
and conſider that property by itſelf? whe- 
ther he cannot perceive that ſuch a pro- 
perty belongs to many other figures? and 
whether he cannot conſider this common 
. 55 fer, without taking th Ts 


eren 


230k Agabe ? whether he cannot ee 
on this common nature of a triangle, 
without conſidering any other quality 
Which may belong to it? and whether it 
vould not be the greateſt defect in a geo- 
meter, and ſuch as would render him at» 
terly incapable ever to ſattain to any the 
leaſt degree of excellence in the ſcience, if 
he could not conceive and argue about a 
triangle in general, without imbarraſſing 
his thoughts, by conſidering whether it 
was! of wood or of metal, whether it was 
white or black, „whether iſoſceles or ſcale- 
num. Or without appealing to a man, of 
ſcience, I aſk any common man, Whether 
he cannot oblerxe, |{peak, and reaſon, a- 
10111 P 2 bout 


5 
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Ch. 9. bout the length of the room where he ſits, 
* without taking into his conſideration its 
breadth or height, or what the finiſhing 
is, whether wainſcot or plaiſter ? whether 
he cannot obſerve the ſize or figure 'of any 
animal or vegetable, without conſidering 
its other qualities? If theſe, and ſuch like 
queſtions, muſt be anſwered in the affir- 
mative, as I think they muſt be, then it 
is decided by common ob {ſervation and ex- 
perience, that the human mind muſt at 
leaſt have the faculty of ahſraction; and 
5 that it is not ſo much under the dominion 
: of ſenſe, that it muſt neceſſarily: contem+ 
plate every object as preſented to it br the 
ſenſe, but can exe a power ſuperier ta 
ſenſe, by ſeparating and dividing: thoſe 
— which ſenſe e _ in 85 
my Tatter writer F have het) ati N 
mits the fact to be as T have ſtated it; and 1 
acknowledges, that the mind, in con- 
remplating any individual object of ſenſt, 
can lay afide the confideration of che Gb 


YO 


i MJ lities peculiar to that object, and conſider 
| only thoſe which it has in common with 
$18 others of the fame kind: and to theſe 
| common qualities o conſidered} by!i!the 

8 5 mind, 
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mind, we affx; ſays he; a name, which Ch. 9 
he admits to be a general term for all A 


things of that kind, and to ſtand for them, 
in ſpeaking and writing; as, e.g. Tee a 
threerſided figure upon the paper, and this 


is an object which I perceive by my ſenſe 


of i fight. Now, ſays he, I can lay aſide 
che conſideration of the white paper, the 
black lines, and I can alſo throw out of 
my view, whether it be a great or {mall 
figure, right- angled, acute or obtuſe 
angled, and can conſider only its quality 
of being a plain figure, bounded by three 
ſtraight lines, to which I give the name of 
triangle; and this is a general term, ap- 
plicable to all plain figures bounded by 
three right lines, without any ores adlday 
tional circumſtance. 5 

Now I ſhould deſire to know, "wks 
the. Ida deſcribed by this writer is not pre- 
eiſely what other philoſophers call an ab/= 
tract idea? 2dly, I would aſk this gentle- 
man, by what faculty of the mind this 


diſerimination of che qualities of a triangle 


is, performed, ſo that ſome of them are 
made the objects of the mind's 2 
tion, while others of them are ſet out of 


en agg He will not ſurely ſay it is 


1 
1 
: 
| 
1 
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Gh. 5 ſenſe "becauſe: ſenſe? diſcriminates nothing, 


but without diſtinction perceives every 
quality of an object that is preſented to it, 
not canſidering whether it be common to 
the kind, or peculiar to the individual. 
Neither is it imagination; which is nothing 


elſe but a weaker ſenſation. It is evident, 


therefore, that it muſt be ſome faculty dif- 


ferent from either of theſe two, and this 5 
faculty is what I call intellect; unleſs it 


could be ſhewn, that there is any faculty 
of the human mind by which it perceives 
or knows any thing, other than re Bo 10 


magination, and intellect. AD 
It is ſaid by this writer, That the triangle 


upon the paper is truly the triangle Which 


is perceived by the mind, but it is conſi- 


dered as repreſenting all other triangles. 


But this appears to me to be playing with 
words, and ſpeaking in figure and meta- 


phor, not with philoſophical propriety | 


and exactneſs. For what is meant by the 


word repreſenting ? If it ſignifies, that the 


triangle upon the paper ſtands for a ſign of 
the idea of triangle, in the ſame manner 


that the word triangle does in ſpeaking, ut 
is admitted. If, on the other hand, it is 
meant, that the triangle upon the paper 
| ite! is 
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18 che exact image of the triangle in the Ch. . 
mind, it is denied. For how can a tri- — 
angle, that muſt of neceſſity be either right- 
angled, acute or obtuſe angled, repre- 
ſent in that ſenſe a triangle which this 
writer allows to be conſidered by the mind 
without any of thoſe qualities: 
The diagrams, however, uſed by geo- 
meters in demonſtrating their propoſitions, 
may poſſibly have led thoſe gentlemen into 
ſo groſs an error. But they ought to have 
conſidered, that ſuch diagrams are no o- 
ther? than /zgns of ideas, and that it 15 the 
weakneſs of our intellect which obliges us 
to take that aſſiſtance from ſenſe. And ac- 
cordingly we ſee, that men who are far 
advanced in the ſcience, can go through 
long demonſtrations without ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance; and though we do not poſſeſs, we 
may at leaſt conceive ſuch a degree of in- 
tellect, AS to have no need of ſuch material 
ſigns or ſymbols, but to be able to con- 
verſe with the pure intellectual forms 
themſelves. But even in our preſent ſtate, 
to argue, that becauſe we uſe ſigns of i- 
deas, therefore we have no ideas, is the 
ſame thing as if one ſHõuld argue, that be- 
3 8 we uſe another ſort of ſigns, namely 
el ſounds, ie” 


ch. . 9: ' ſounds, 8 we have no conception 8 
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* but of ſounds. Now the fact is fo far o- 
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"therwiſe, that when we hear or read any 
thing attentively, we do not at all attend 
to the ſounds, letters, or words, but only 
to the things ſignified by them. 
I he arguments they uſe, tend chiefly to 
prove, that ideas have no real exiſtence, and 
that they tannot be apprehended either by 
ſenſe or iniagination : for who can per- 
ceive, by the ſenſe or figure in his 1 imagi- 
nation, a triangle, e. C. that is neither e- 
quilateral, iſoſceles, nor ſcalenum ? But 
this is arguing againſt the ideas of Plato, 
not thoſe of Ariſtotle. And, 1 in this Way 
the antient philoſophers, „and particular- 
ly Sextus Empiricus “, che great defender 


of 


5 This writer is of later times, haying lived, as Tr con- 
- JeQure, in the age of the Antonines ; but there are very 
few writers of tlie beſt times that exceed him in puri- 


ty or elegance of ſtyle: and I would adviſe all our ſcep· 
tical writers to ſtudy him diligently, not only for the 1 im- 

provemefit of their „le, if they happen to underſtand - 
the original, (or if they do not, there is a very good Latin 
tranſlation of him), but of their matter ; ſor. there i is as 
great copioumeſs of argument in him as in any writer 5 
know. I would alſo adviſe ſuch of them as write again | | 
the Chriſtian religion, to ſtudy Julian the Emperor's 8 

| work of that kind, preſerved to us . one of the fathers 
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If the Sceptic philoſophy, has argued. a- - Chr: 9. 
gainſt abſtract ideas, not denying their EX= : 


: iſtence m the human mind, but maintain- 
ing, that it was ee they could 


really exiſt in nature. And indeed, if thoſe 


philoſophers had enter red a little more into 
chat antient controverſy, and known per- 
fectly the difference betwixt thoſe two 


121 


—— 


kinds of ideas, they never would have 


ſuppoſed, that the ideas of Ariſtotle, which 


are the operation ot mind alone, could ex- 

iſt any. where, elſe but in the mind, or be 

per ceived by the ſenſe, or figured 2 the 
| imagination, any more than mind itſelf, 
. And f 1⁰ m. ach 1 for this 1! range opinion con- 
Altre > 69 15 kw pee by any 
authority, antient or modern, and as re- 


pugnant to ſound philoſophy as to com- 


mon underſtanding.” 1 will only add, that 
the philoſophy of Mr Locke appears to me 
to have led into this as well as into other 


errors; for from the way in which he talks 
een N 1154 f ini n 151 it 


ISS BY WE PEELED 


of the church, Cyr- Jas; who, i in anſwering him, has 
done his antagoniſt the jultice to give 1 us his own 5 


2 


| elegantly expreſſed, than any they have uſed, 
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Ch. q. of abſtract ideas, it would ſeem he did not 
believe that they exiſted even in the mind. 
He ſays of the abſtract idea of a triangle, 
© That in effect it is ſomewhat imperfect 
that cannot exiſt, an idea wherein ſome 
parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent 
ideas are put together *.“ And accor- 
dingly Biſhop Berkeley avails himſelf of 
this authority from Mr Locke, in ar- 
guing againſt abſtract ideas f. Indeed it 
1s no wonder that a philoſopher, ſuch as 
Mr Locke, who derives every thing tom 
ſenſe and matter, and ſeems to know no- 
thing beyond hel ſhould not believe'in 
the exiſtence of ideas that are altos zether 
the work of mind, operating by itlelf, 
without the aſſiſtance of body. 

Betwixt thoſe two opinions, ſo oppo- 
ſite, lies the opinion of the Peripateric 
ſchool, which, 1t may be thought, I have 

explaine ed at too great length; and, inſtead 
of a treatiſe upon language, have written, 

a ſyſtem of che philoſophy of mind. But 
it ſhould be conſidered, that I have — | 


* 2 on the Human e book 4. ch. 7. 
99. 


+ Tory Os 5. 147 
taken 
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taken to give a philoſophical account of the Chi Chulg. 
Origin and Progreſs, of Language, -whigh 
it would have been impoſſible for me to 
give, if I had not entered into the philo- 
ſophy of mind and ideas; without the 
 *noMedge of which, the ſtudy of lan- 
| guage is the moſt barren of all ſtudies, 
being that of /ound merely, and therefore 
_ unworthy of a philoſopher or man of 
Toienge. But further, I hope this inqui- 
Ty into the nature and origin of our ideas 
will facilitate the deciſion of the queſtion 
which Jam to treat of in the next chapter, 
namely, Whether ideas be the natural | | 
| 1 0 of the mind, or the fruit of acqui- zi 
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That filers are formed by the Mind not natu- 
rally, but in conſequence of acquired Habit. 
1 —General refiections upon the ſubject; 1 
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WHEAT 1 
ff 2 : F 1 1 


1 


C. 10. C. 10. T, Know that the ar gument 1 am how to 

maintain, Will! appear to many a very 
5 ungracious argument. Are we then no 
better originally, they will ſay, than the 

brute beaſts? and i 15 there then no natural | 
difference betwixt us and the brute ? | To 
which ] anſwer, T! hat no man 18 ' more 
convinced than I, of the ſuper; 107 dignity 
and excellence of Ve, m nature, an- the 

| difference betwixt ds and the brutes 1 in the 

ſtate we ſee them in: and accordingly 1 
have been at great pains to ſhew this dif- 
ference, in the 2 account that I. have given 

of the operations of the n mind, and 
" 1:0 mark the boundaries, as well as I Gta, 
betwixt the brute and us; and 1 have very 
much blamed certain philoſophers for 
ſtripping us of that prime faculty which 
makes the chief diſtinction berwixt” them 
and 
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and us, I mean intellect. But it is no de- C. 10. 


gradation to human nature to maintain, 
that this faculty is acquired, as well as ma- 
ny others, which ſet us ſo much above 


the brute, confeſſedly are: on the èontra- 


ry, it ſeems to be our praiſe, that we owe 
to our own induſtry and ſagacity, not to 
nature, our chief excellence, while they 


have added little or nothing to the faculties 


which nature has beſtowed upon them. 


Ir 1 18 enough, I think, for the honour of. 


our ſpecies, that our capacity is allowed to 
be greater, and that we have from nature 


a greater facility in forming habits and ac- 
quiring faculties that are not born with 1 us. 


| Further than this I cannot, though 1 


| ſhould give offence, carry the ſuperiority 


of our nature above the brute, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate 1 in which both they and we are ; 
(for as to any future or paſt ſtate of either, 
it is beyond the bounds of this work to 
inquire) : nor can I exactly determine how 
far the brute might be carried by culture 
and education. Only thus much TI think I 
may ſay, that his progreſs would be much 
flower, for the reaſon juſt now mentioned ; 

and. I think i it is likely, that with any cul- 
ture 
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0. 10. 3 would not go o far. — But 0 
WL proceed in our argument: 10 219caitud-T6 218 


From the ſketch I have given of the ideal 
world, it appears to be entirely different 
from the natural. For, in the firft place, 
In the ideal world, there is nothing but 
ſhadowy forms, as thoſe would call, them 
who believe that nothing really exiſts. ex- 
cept what 1s material; whereas the natural 
conſiſts of ſubſtances, compounded of mat- 
ter and form. Secondly, The natural world 


is a compoſition of infinite variety; of 


which it is true, in ſome ſenſe, what the 
antient philoſopher ſaid that I quoted a- 
bove, that all things are mixed with all; 
not us in the chaos of the poets, winke 
order or wegulatityy!? rail | f 11 28 


— 


13119 51 2 Olgtib. 


"Frigida, 15 pugnant; 1 humentia 7 ſiccis, 
| Molliacum duris, ſing pondere habeutiapondus,; ; 


2 17 
but with the moſt per fect order and 1 regu- 
3.33 10 i 
The: though with ſuch a mixture in the 

28. Dr 


compoſition, that almoſt every thing par- 
ticipates of every thing, and the moſt di- 
ſtant extremes run into one another. In 
the ideal world it is juſt the reverſe: for 
L's thing there 1 1s ſeparated. and diferi- | 

: minated 
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minated from every thing; and it is the C. 10. 


great buſineſs of human intelligence, to un- 
twiſt, as it were, this great web of na- 


ture, and ſhow every thread by itſelf. 


Dhirdly, As the objects in this world are 
different from thoſe in the natural, fo are 
the faculties by which we recogniſe thoſe 
objects: the natural world we perceive: by 
a our. ſenſes, the ideal by our intellect; 'two 
faculties altogether different in their _ 
elner and manner of operation. ny At 
- Thelaſt difference I ſhall obſerve is, that 
ale natural world opens upon us at our 
birth, at leaſt in ſome degree, and our in- 


fancy and younger years are wholly em- 


ployed in making diſcoveries in it; where- 


— 
n — 8 
- 


as it is evident, that the ideal world is not 


diſcloſed to ys till a confiderable time after 
our birth; for at firſt we are entirely im- 
merſed in matter, and it is only through 
the medium of ſenſe and matter, as I have 


8 ſhewn, that we enter into this world of 


Ideas | 
150 2 (13 THE T9 
2s | 3 5 When 


(1! # Thee id 24 anothet ditferece which! though 4 
mediately belonging to our ſubject, is well worth obſer- 
ving by the Philoſopher; 571 n it is this: That the ideal 
Feld buks entirely of + our own cr eation, is, or ought to 
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C. io. When I ſay this, I would not have it 
believed to be my opinion, that, however 
we are connected with niatter at the time 

of our birth, there is any thing material, 

Or 


be, perfectly known to us, ſo that we ſhould be able to 
define or explain the eſſence of every thing in it; whereas 
in the world made by God, we know not the Mbnos or 
conſtituent principles of any thing; for I deny that we 
can define any natural ſubſtance. Not to ſpeak of the 
firſt matter of the philoſophers, which hy all of them is 
allowed to be undefineable and incomprehenſible, what 
do we know more of thote bodies with which we are ſur- 
rounded, and are daily converſant, or even of our own 
bodies, with which we are ſo intimately connected, except 
certain qualities or properties? But what conſtitutes 
the eſſence of any particular body, or of body in general, 
no man can tell. The common definition of body is, that 
which hath three dimenſions. But this is telling us no 
more than that it is bounded in a certain way: and J aſk, 
Il hat is it that is thus bounded ? It is alſo defined to be 
that which reſiſts, or fills place. But ſtill I aſk, hat is 
it that has this quality of reſiſtance, or flling place? I 
have already obſerved, that Euclid, in his definitions, 
has very properly not meddled with pace, extenſion, 
quantity, or any other of thoſe aniverſals which are the 
ſubject of the firſt philoſophy, He has alſo wiſely ab- 
tained from making mention of cava, or body, even when 
he defines a ſolid, For he tells us, that a ſolid is that 
which hath length, breadth, and thicknels, without tell- 
ing us what it is; though he no doubt knew that it was 
body, and nothing elſe. But the ſubje& of his ſcience 
was not that undefineable thing we call body, but only 
the boundaries of body; which being abſtracted from bo- 
dy, are treated off by the * It is therefore na 
impeachment 
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or gongenial to matter, in the nature of our C. 10. 
mind: for the reader, I hope, by what 
he has already ſeen of this work, will not 
believe that I am addicted to that mad phi- 
lofophy * which excludes mind from the ſy- 

ſtem of nature, and ſuppoſes that nothing 

exiſts but matter and motion, governed by 

blind chance, Far from holding that opi- 
nion, I do moſt firmly believe, that 

there is a governing mind in the univerſe, 
immaterial, eternal, and unchangeable; that 

our minds are of a nature congenial to this 
ſupreme mind; and that there is in us, 

even at the time our birth, a portion of 

thoſe celeſtial feeds, of which the Latin 
poet, quitting poetical fiction, and aſſu- 

ming the philoſopher, donde ſings, 


Teneus << ollis vigor et COELESTIS oRICO 
eminibuis, — — 


But he very properly adds this cpa | 


— = quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebetant artus ,moribundaque membra. 


impeachment of the certainty of the ſcience, that body, 
which ! is what is contained within theſe e e can- 
not e⸗deffhes. 5 reef 2 | | 05 
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Now theſe incumbrances are ſo great when 
we firlt come into the world, and the 
particle of the diuinity within us, as the an- 
tients choſe to call it, is then ſo immerſed 
in matter, and imbruted, if I may 1o 


ſpeak, that it cannot exert that power of 


fel motion which 1s peculiar to its nature, 
but is altogether paſſive to material im- 


pulſes, either from external objects, or 


from its own habitation of clay; I mean, 


from appetites and feelings ariſing from 


the body. 


This is the natural ſtate of man when 


he firſt appears upon this ſtage: and the 
queſtion is, How he undergoes ſo great a 
change, as to become, of a creature mere- 
ly paſſive and ſenſitive, active and intelli- 
gent? By what means does he enter into 
this intellectual world, ſo different from 


the natural, and become, as it were, a new 


creature? Is it by nature merely that this 
metamorphoſis is brought about, as the 
worm is changed into a butterfly ? or is it 


by habit which he acquires? Do not we 
at firſt learn to think as we afterwards 4 


N „ | 
quire arts and ſciences ? and does not the 


mind, by ſlow degrees, and very feeble 


diſen- 


attempts in the beginning, at laſt 
| gage 
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gage itſelf from the intanglements of mat- C. 10. 
ter, and learn to exert its native power of "RM 
intellect ? | 
Before we proceed further in reaſoning 
upon this ſubject, ler us try what is to be 
learned from fact and experience, begin- 
ning with the infants of our own ſpecies. 
That they have ar firſt no ideas, and but 
very imperfect ſenſations, is a matter of 
fact that cannot be denied; and it is as 
certain that they acquire their ideas, not 
by nature, as they do their bodily facul- 
ties, but by inſtruction, and by conver- 
ſing with elderly perſons. Now ſuppoſe 
them deprived of this method of commu- 
' nication, how long may we ſuppoſe that 
their infancy of mind would laſt? I have 
been informed of an inſtance of a child, 
who was come to be betwixt eight and 
nine years of age, and had learned, not 
only to ſpeak, but to read, and by con- 
ſequence muſt have had ideas, however 
imperfect, when he loſt his hearing by the 
ſmall pox, and continued deaf all his life 
after. Ar the age of five and twenty he 
was put under the care of a maſter, who 
profeſſes a moſt curious art, of which I 
{hall have occaſion to make frequent men- 
2 SO. R 2 | tion 
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C. 10. tion afterwards, I mean the art of teach- 
in the deaf to ſpeak. This maſter told. 
me, that as he had been much neglected. 
after the loſs of his hearing, without the 
pains being beitowed upon him that are 
commonly beitowed upon deaf perſons, he 
found him, even at. that advanced age, 
almoſt totally void of ideas, and was ob- 
liged to teach him to think as well as to 
ſpeak. Yet this young man had been ſup- 
plied with all the neceſſaries of life. But 
let us ſuppoſe that he had had all thoſe 
neceſſaries to furniſh for himſelf, can we 
believe, that if he had been ſo employed, 
he ever would have learned to think, or 
have become a rational creature, even ſup- 
poſing that he had lived in company with 
ſuch as himſelf:? 
In order to form a right judgement of 
this matter, let us conſider the ſtate of ſa- 
vage and barbarous nations. Thoſe who 
have ſtudied the hiſtory of man, not of par- 
ticular nations only, that is, have ſtudied 
hiſtory in the liberal and extenſive View 


4 

"| of diſcovering the nature of man, from 
0 | fact and experience, know very well, that 

a: 

9 | all nations, even the moſt poliſhed and ci- 


— —— —— 
— — 


vilized, of which we read in hiſtory, were 
originally 
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originally barbarians; and as all the ve- C. 10. 
getables, ſuch as the vine and olive, which 


are now cultivated and improved by art, 
and in hke manner the brute animals, that 
are tamed, were at firſt wild ; ſo likewiſe 
man himſelf was originally a wild ſavage 
animal, till he was tamed, and, as I may 
ſay, humanized, by civility and arts. Who- 
ever, therefore, would trace human nature 
up to its ſource, mult ſtudy very diligent- 


ly the manners of barbarous nations, in- 


ſtead of forming theories of man from what 
he obſerves among civilized nations. Whe- 
ther we can, in that way, trace man up 
to what I ſuppoſe his original ſtate to have 


been, may perhaps be doubted; but it is 


certain we can come very near it: for we 
are ſure, that there have been in the 
world, and are ſtill, herds of men (for 
they do not deſerve the name of nations) 
living in a ſtate almoſt entirely brutiſh, 
and indeed in ſome reſpets more wild 
than that of certain brutes, as they have 
neither government nor arts &. Some of 
them who are advanced the length of ci- 
vil ſociety and language, have neverthe- 


* Of ſuch nations more will be ſaid in the ſequel. 


leſs 
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C. 10. leſs ideas exceedingly imperfect: for tho' 
they have general notions, wichout which 

there could be no language, they can 
hardly be ſaid to have abſtracted ideas, as 
| ſhall be ſhewn when we come to ſpeak of 
the barbarous languages. From ſuch be- 
ginnings, however, men proceed to form 
diſtin ideas; then they advance to arts 
and ſciences, and ſo on to refinement and 
politeneſs. Now where-ever there is a 
progreſs, there muſt be a beginning; and 
the beginning 1n this caſe can be no other 
than the mere animal: for in tracing back 
the progreſs, where elſe can we ſtop? If 
we have diſcovered ſo many links of the 
chain, we are at liberty to ſuppoſe the 
reſt, and conclude, that the beginning of 
it muſt hold of that common nature 
which connects us with the reſt of the a- 
nimal creation, N 
From ſavage men we are naturally led | 
to confider the condition of the brutes ; 
betwixt whom and the ſavages there is 
ſuch a reſemblance, that "ks are many 
who will hardly admit of any difference; 
and even betwixt us and them at the time 
of our birth, and for ſome conſiderable a 
time after, were 15 not, as I have already f 
obſerved, 
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obſerved, any material difference. The C. 10. 
mind of the brute (ſo I call the inward — 


principle in him that governs his mo- 
tions and actions) is inſeparably connect- 
ed with his body, and bound in the chains 
of matter, in the ſame manner that we 
are when we firſt come into the world. 
And accordingly, in the firſt operations 
of our mind, we ſee the very ſame pro- 
ceſs: for they have the ſame perceptions 
of ſenſe that we have; they preſerve thoſe 
perceptions in their memory or imagina- 


tion; and they have alſo, as well as we, 


a notion of /amene/s, likeneſs, or diverſity, 
in the objects of ſenſe; and they recogniſe 
the /pecies in the individual, as readily as 
our children do. Does not this plainly 
indicate, that there is no natural difference 
betwixt our minds and theirs, and that the 
ſuperiority we have over them is adventi- 
tious, and from acquired habit? How far 
the brute might go in that way, we have 
no ſufficient experience to determine with 
any certainty. If we can believe ſome 
{ſtories told of them, and by philoſophers 
too, we cannot deny their capacity of ac- 


quiring the habit, not only of forming i- 


deas, but of comparing them together; 
that 
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C. 10. that is, of reaſoning. The ſtory told by 
Mr Locke of the Brazil parrot belonging 
to Prince Maurice of Naſſau, is well known. 
And Porphyry, the greateſt philoſo- 
pher, as well as beſt writer of his age, 
relates, that crows and magpyes, and 
parrots, (and another bird that he calls 
1e a-, were taught in his time, not only 
to imitate human ſpeech, but to attend to 
what was told them, and to remember 
it; and many of them, ſays he, have 
learned to inform againſt thoſe whom 
they ſaw doing any miſchief in the houſe. 
And he himſelf, he ſays, tamed a par- 
tridge that he found ſome where about 
Carthage, to ſuch a degree, that it not 
only played and fondled with him, but 
anſwered him when he ſpoke to it, in a 
voice different from that in which the par- 
tridges call one another; but was ſo well 
bred, that it never made this noiſe but 
when it was ſpoken to *. And in this 
work he maintains, that all animals who 
have ſenſe and memory are capable of rea- 
fon : and this, he ſays, 1s not only his 
opinion, but that of the Pythagoreans Þ 3 


* Porphyr, De Abſiin, lib. 3. cap, 4. + 4bid, cap. 1. 


the 
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that ever exiſted, next to the m aſters of — 


their maſter, I mean the Egyptian prieſts, 
he adds, that beſides the Pythago- 
reans, Plato, Ariſtotle, Empedocles, and 
ocritus, were of the ſame. opinion *. 
One thing cannot be denied, that their na- 


tures may be very much improved by uſe. 


and inſtruction, by which they may be 


made to do things that are really wonder- 
ful, and far exceeding their natural power 


of inſtinct. There is a man in England 
at preſent, who has practiſed more upon 
them, and with greater ſucceſs, than I 
believe any body living; and he ſays, as 
I am informed, that if they lived long e- 
nough, and pains ſufficient were taken up- 
on them, it is impoſſible to ſay to what 
lengths ſome of them might be carried; 
for there is a great difference among them, 
as well as us, in docility and natural ca- 
Paci. | 

But allowing, that i in theſe two . 
we are ſuperior to all the brute creation, 
and that we can go farther than the brute 
with any culture can go, this is ſaying no 


Pd 
* Perphyr. De Abſtin, lib. 3. caps 6. in fine. 
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more than what I have already ſaid, that 
we have by nature greater capabilities 
than they, and a greater facility of form- 


ing and improving habits; but I deny that 


there is any other difference betwixt us an 
them. We are for a time, like them, 
merſed in matter, 


incluſi tenebris et. carcere cæco. 
VI RCG. An. 6. 


Like them we acquire faculties, and im- 
prove our nature by uſe and inſtruction. 
Where then ſhould the difference be but 
where I have placed it? The maturity of 
age, we ſee, makes no ſuch alteration up- 
on their mind, as to take it out of the na- 
tural ſtate: it does no more than give 
greater ſtrength to their bodies, and the 
perfect uſe of their ſenſes; and perhaps 
by uſe and experience it may improve 
their inſtinct. What reaſons, or what 
facts, can induce us to believe, that it 
ſhould have any other effect upon us, ſo 
that when we come to a certain time of 
life, we ſhould inſtantly burſt our priſon 
of fleſh and blood, and be transformed in 
a moment into rational creatures, with- 
out any uſe or inſtruQtion, or previous ha- 

bit 
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bit acquired? It is certainly much more 
probable, and more agreeable to the ana- 
logy of nature, and the progreſs which 
we obſerve in our ſpecies, from a ſtate 
little better than that of the vegetable, to 


{uppoſe, that we acquire ideas, as we do 


the arts and ſciences, that are founded up- 
on them ; and that as Nature has not g1- 


ven us the one, ſo ſhe has not given us 


the other; and for the ſame reaſon, 


namely, that we have the capacity of ac- 


quiring both: for Nature is always fru- 
gal in her gifts; nor is ſhe in any other 
inſtance ſo profuſe, as to beſtow upon one 
and the ſame animal, both the capacity 
of acquiring any faculty, and the actual 
poſſeſſion of that faculty. 
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. x.. 


Continuation of the ſubjeft. — Ideas of Re- 
fledtion not from Nature. 


Norder to examine this queſtion more 

' cloſely, we maſt go back to the diviſion 
that I have made of ideas, into thoſe of ex- 
ternal objects, and thoſe of the operations of 
our own mind, or, as Mr Locke calls 
them, ideas of reflection. In forming the 
ideas of either kind, we may be ſaid to 
ſtudy and inveſtigate the nature of things; 
for we diſcover, in things of which we 
form the idea, that common nature which 
binds them together, and conſtitutes the 
genus or ſpecies under which we recog- 


niſe them. By the ideas, therefore, form- 


ed from the perceptions of ſenſe, we in- 
veſtigate the nature of external objects; 


buy ideas of reflection, we ſtudy ourſelves, 


and diſcover the nature of our mind, and 


its operations. The queſtion then is, 


Whether thoſe reflex acts of the mind by 
which this diſcovery is made, are the 
| 386? mere 
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mere operation of nature? or whether this 
faculty of reflection is not acquired by uſe 
and exerciſe, like other faculties belong- 
ing to our nature? 5 

In order to decide this queſtion, we muſt 
conſider the ſtate of ſavages; who, as I 
have obſerved, are ſo much nearer the 
natural ſtate of man than we, that it is 


141 


Ci nt 
22 


from them only that we can form any idea 


of the original nature of man: and I will 
venturetoaffirm, thatany man who attempts 
_to form a ſyſtem of human nature from 
what he obſerves among civilized nations 
only, will produce a ſyſtem, not of na- 
ture, but of art; and inſtead of the natu- 


exhibit an artificial creature of human inſti- 


tution *, Now though we ſhould ſuppoſe, 


* See Monſe, Rouſſeau, in his Treatiſe on the inequality 
of Men, where he ridicules the folly of thoſe who think 
they underſtand human nature, becauſe they know the 
character and manners of their own nation, and perhaps 
ſome of the neighbouring nations, and very wiſely tell | 
us, that nan is the ſame in all ages and all nations, 

I am very happy to find, that my notions, both with 


reſpect to the original ſtate of human nature, and the o- | 


rigin of language, agree fo perfectly with the notions of 
an author of ſo much genius, and original thought, as well 
as learning. 
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ral man, the workmanthip of God, will 
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C. II. chat the mere ſavages, employed altoge- 
ter either in gratifying their natural ap- 


petites, or procuring the means of ſuch 
gratification; wanting that leiſure, and that 
aſſiſtance to knowledge, which civil ſociety 
affords to ſpeculative men; without curio- 
| ſity alſo, or any deſire of knowledge, which 
is known to be the character of all ſavages, 


would nevertheleſs apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of things without them; is it poſſible 
to ſuppoſe, that they would turn their 


eyes inward, and carry their philoſophy 
ſo far as to ſtudy their own natures? If 
we can ſuppoſe them to do this by nature 
merely, we may likewiſe ſuppoſe that they 


will, in the ſame way, invent all arts and 


ſciences; for ideas are the foundation of 
all arts and ſciences, which cannot exiſt 


without definitions; and theſe, as we have 
ſhewn, are nothing elſe but perfect ideas 


of the things defined, which neceſſarily 
mult be preceded in order of time by ideas 


leſs perfect: And particularly of this moſt 
uſeful of all ſciences, the ſcience of man, 
the ground-work are the ideas of reflection, 
of which we are now peaking. 
Not only is ſuch a ſuppoſition altogether 
abſard in theory, but in fact it appears, as 
£141 much 
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much as ſuch a fact can be known, that C. 11. 
ſavages have no ſuch ideas. For even ſuch 


of them as have formed themſelves into 
ſociety, and have got the uſe of language, 
and of other arts, have hardly any words 
to expreſs che operations of mind. And 
in all languages, even thoſe the moſt cul- 


tivated, the words of that kind are meta- 


phors borrowed from the objects of ſenſe *. 
Now as it is by language that we trace, 
with the greateſt certainty, the progreſs 
of the human mind, it is evident, that i- 
deas of reflection muſt have come only in 
proceſs of time, and after ideas of exter- 
nal things were not only formed, but had 
got a name. We muſt: therefore conſider 
this kind of ideas, not as the firſt ſtep of 
the progreſs of the human mind towards 
ſcience and philoſophy ; ſo that if we are 
at liberty to ſuppole it to be the work of 
nature, we cannot ſtop, but muſt likewiſe 
ſuppoſe every other ſtep, and the arts and 
ſciences themſelves, to be the work of na- 
rure, and nothing at all to be produced 
by acquired habit. 


It may be objected, Thar confeinyu is 


icht! think, is an obſervation of Mr Locke, 
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C. 11, held by all philoſophers to be eſſential to 
NY himan nature; ſo that if a man is not con- 
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ſcious of what he does, he does not de- 
ſerve the appellation of a human creature. 
Now if a man knows that he thinks, deli- 
berates, chuſes, &c. he muſt neceſſarily have 
the idea of thinking, deliberation, &c.; and 
theſe are ideas of reflection. 

To this I anſwer, ½, That thoſe Philo- 
ſophers who ſuppoſe, that con/crouſneſs is 
eſſential to human nature, are fuch as I 
mentioned before, who have fortned their 
ſyſtems of man from what they obſerve a- 
mong us; and becauſe they ſee that all 
men in this country are rational, they 
conelude that man was always ſo; and that 
our forefathers, inhabiting the woods two 
or three thouſand years ago, were men in 
that reſpect as well as we. But this is 
plainly begging the queſtion, For I deny, 
that in the natural ſtate, and previous to 
any acquired habit, there is any difference 
with reſpect to mental faculties betwixt us 
and the brute, to whom I ſuppoſe thoſe 
philoſophers will not allow the privilege of 
conſciouſneſs. Further, I ſay, that after 
man has raiſed himſelf ſo far above the 
brute, as to form ideas of external things, 


be 
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he may be long in that ſtate before he has C. 11. 
Ne 


any conſciouſneſs, or knowledge of his own 
operations. For even among us, nothing 
is more true than the common ſaying, 
That we often act without reflection, or 
knowing what we are doing, going on in 
a courſe of action, ſometimes for à conſi- 
derable time, without any reflex act of 
the mind upon itſelf. But, 2dh, I an- 
ſwer, Suppoſe that a man is conſcious of 
one ſingle thought, he has not therefore 
the idea of thinking, any more than a 
man that has the perception of any one 
external object, has the idea of that ob- 
ject; ſince an idea is of that which is com- 
mon to many things, not belonging to 
one only. 
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80 far, WY we have proceeded) i in 

this argument, as to be able to affirm, 
with great certainty, that the reflex act of 
the mind upon itſelf, by which it is con- 
ſeious of its own operations, is not from 
nature. Here then is one claſs of ideas 
which muſt be produced by acquired habit; 
and this creates atleaſt a preſumption, 
that the other ſet of ideas is to be derived 
from the ſame ſource: for in that way the 


ſyftem of the human mind will be much 


more uniform and conſiſtent, than if we 
were to divide the matter, and ſuppoſe 
that one claſs of ideas aroſe from nature, 


and the other from acquired habit. Both, 


according to my hypotheſis, are from the 
laſt- mentioned ſource; and nature has 
done no more than to furniſh the mate- 
rials, I mean the perceptions of ſenſe; 5 
from which are derived, mediately; or im- 


mediately, both claſſes of ideas. bs 
But 
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But to come cloſer to the point, —it C. 12, 


will be neceſſary, for the deciſion of this 


8 queſtion, that the reader ſhould recollect 


what we have ſaid concerning the nature 
of the intellectual world, and the forma- 
tion of thoſe ideas which conſtitute it. We 
have ſeen how different in every reſpect it 
is from the natural; we have ſeen how we 

come by the knowledge of this laſt; and 
the queſtion is, How the intellectual is diſ- 
cloſed to us? To ſuppoſe that there is a- 
ny ſecret communication betwixt our 
minds and ſuperior minds, by which it is 


111 


— 


revealed to us, is a kind of viſionary and | 


enthuſiaſtical philoſophy that is now alto- 
gether explode, The fact truly is, that 
every man is the architect of his own i- 
deas, and forms a little intellectual Wend 
in his own mind. 


Ho artificial the operation 1s by which 
Ke does ſo, we have endeavoured to ex- 


plain : and indeed it may in ſome ſenſe 


be laid to be an unnatural operation, if we 


conſider that every thitig here below con- 
fiſts of matter and form joined together, It 
is from this compound we receive our firſt 
impreſſions ; ; and it is with it only that, 
in our natural ſtate, We are converſant. 
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C. 12, To. ſeparate, therefore, matter bent form, 
as we do in framing ideas, may be ſaid 
to be an unnatural operation, finca. it is 
drgoming what nature has e. Ang. 1 it 
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0 i we go Ems ee ene how long 
we were accuſtomed to view this com- 
Pound in its natural ſtate, hefe we E be- 
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This muſt — the operation at fil moſt 

| painful and laborious. It appears, indeed 
ealy to us, who are accuſtomed to it, by. 
inſenfible degrees, from, our early years, 
and afliſted by inſtruction, and coaverſan | 
tion with thoſe who had already formed 
the habit, But the Philoſopher, who gan 
carry himſelf back to the firſt ages of. the 
world, muſt be convinced, that to a Fr 
vage, nothing could be more difficult, than * 
an operation, by which he learns to think, 


- Tf { 
in a way ſo different from that to which 


he had been accuſtomed. Even the vulgar, 
among us. though they have the advan- 
tage of being educated among thinking 
and ſpea aking men, make this abſtraction 
of the matter from the form very clumbily,, 
and, if I may be allowed to uſe the ex- 
breiten, leave always ſome of the matter 
5 Mic bing 
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Nicking to the form, But how much more C. 12; 
clumfily, and with how much more dif- 


ficulty, mult it be performed by the K 
untaught ſavage? 

Can we then ſuppoſe, t that ſo unnatural 
an operation is the work of nature? or that 
what is performed with ſo much difficulty 
is a natural energy? The operations of 
nature, we ſee, are all eaſy, and they 
are performed as readily, and as well, at 
firſt as at laſt, Now this is certainly not 
true of the ideas of external things; for 
there is a progreſs in the formation of 
them, as ſhall be very clearly ſhewn from 
fact and obſervation, when we come to 


ſpeak of the barbarous languages; ; and ma- 


ny abſtractions which were not at all made 
at firſt, come afterwards to be made, till 
at laft the idea ripens into that perfect idea 
which 1 is the object of ſcience. Even in 
our preſent ſtate, we are daily farming 
new ideas, or making more perfect thoſe 
we have already formed, in proportion as 
we advance! in knowledge. For every man 


that learns any art or ſcience, acquires i- 


deas that he had not before. Thus a man 
who. ſtudies geometry, gets the ideas of 
figures which he had not before; ſuch as, 


ic 
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8 2 a rhombus, a rhomboid, a paralellopiped, &c. 
And of the figures which he knew, he 
learns to diſtinguiſh ſpecies which before 
he did not attend to; ſuch as, equilateral, 
ioſceles, and ſealene triangles, and the like. 
And as we advance in this and other ſcien- 
ces, we learn to correct our former ideas, 
and to acquire new and more perfect ones *. a 
But ſetting aſide philoſophy and ſcience, 
how many ideas has any common artiſt, 
that a man not ſkilled in the art never 
dreamed of, and which he has to learn if 
he ſtudies the art? "How then c can we ſup= 


7 j* NL. 


* . affords a very remarkable inſtance of this 
in the doctrine of Proportions, After having learned that 
doctrine in the common way in which it is taught in our 

a ſchools, if we ſtudy the 5th book of Euclid, we there 
earn an idea of proportion altogether new, and much 
more general and comprehenſive, including incommenſu- 
| rables as well as commenſurables. This idea will appear. 
to the young geometer ſo new and ſtrange, that he will 
find it difficult to apprebend it, and more difficult ſtill 
8 to make it familiar to him; and before he perfectly un- 
| derſtands it, and ſees the conſequences of i it, he may be 
diſpoſed to reject it, as ſome modern ſmatterers i in geo- 
metry have done. The ſame thing happens in other 
ſciences, and in every branch of philoſophy, till we come 
up to the highe/? philoſophy, or ſcience of ſciences, as it 
| may be called; where we find ideas that many perſons 
are by nature incapable of forming, becauſe they require 


Y 5 power of abſtraction which few Perſons are poſſeſſed of. 
4 poſe, - 
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poſe, that a thing 1 in which there is ſuch C. 124 

progreſs, correction, and amendment, is, © 

a natural operation? or how can we doubt, 

that men acquired ideas at firſt, in the 

vanner as we acquire them now? 

only with much more labour and difficul- 

| ty! and with much leſs accuracy, no 

| doubt, as being unprachiſed 1 in the art of 
thinking. 

If, indeed, we were not ſo much crea- 

tures of artificial habit as it appears we 

are, it might be doubted, whether this 

faculty, as well as others, was not from 

nature. But the account I have given of 

human nature clearly ſhews, that it is al- 

moſt wholly compoſed of artificial habits; 

and that even the perceptions of ſenſe, 

which one ſhould think were natural, if 

any thing belonging to us was ſo, are, = 

the greater part, the reſult of acquired 

* habit. In ſeeing, for example, we natural- 

y perceive no diſtance, and ſee the object 

inverted, double, and of no greater mag- 

mitude t than the picture upon the bottom : 

of our eye: ſo that we ſee objects as we | 

now ſee them, only by habits of fudging 

acquired from experience and obſervation; 

e which, icht moſt uſeful ſenſe 

qu; "would 
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would hardly be of any uſe at all*, What 
reaſon, then, can we have to doubt; that 
our ideas, which are ſo much farther re- 
moved from ſenſe and matter, are not the 

work of nature; and that there is nothing 
from that ſource; except the bare impul- 
ſes of external objects upon our . 


ſenſe, conveyed to the mind in ſome 


that we cannot explain? 


If any doubt upon this ſubject ould re- 
main, it appears to be entirely removed; 
by conſidering what I have ſo much la- 
boured to eſtabliſh, namely, that the i= 
deas even of external objects are altoge- 


ther the operation of mind. The body; 


therefore, and its faculties, are in this ar- 
gument entirely out of the queſtion. 80 
that we are not to inquire what faculties 
belong to the body, or at what time of 


life they are moſt perfect. Such inquiry 


might be very proper, if the queſtion were 


„This is a diſcovery of modern philoſophy, which was 


unknown to Ariftetl: : for he reckons ſeeing among thoſe - 


things which we do entirely by zature, not by cuſtom. 
od yap tr rd roraaxg id n XONAGKIS A Tag Gi Snong Agpo= 
e' AMX dvdaeauv, Exovres i Apr,. & *xprodiuevcr No. Eth, 
Mom. lib. 2 cap. 1.; whereas it appears to be, at 
leaſt for the greater part, what ve learn to do by doing. 


concerning 
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concerning the perceptions of ſenſe ; but C. 12, 


it has nothing to do with this queſtion 
concerning ideas; in forming which the 
mind ſingly is employed. The only que- 


ſtion, therefore, is, What influence the 


growth of the body has upon the mind ? 
When the mind is to operate by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the body, it is evident that it 
will have a great deal, and that the mind 
will perform ſuch operations much better, 
when the body has come to maturity, and 
the man has got the perfect uſe of all his 


ſenſes. But how can the mind be there- 


by afliſted in thoſe operations which it 


performs by itſelf ? . It, may be ſaid, that 


during the time in which the body is 


growing, the mind improves by expe- 
rience and obſervation; and I am perſua- 


ded it does ſo. It learns in that way, as 
we have ſeen, the uſe of the ſenſes; and 
if it is admitted, that it learns in the ſame 
way to form ideas, there is an end of the 
queſtion. But the hypotheſis I am com- 
bating is, that men do not learn to think 
by degrees, and from practice and expe- 
rience, as they learn to /e; but that, all 
at once, when we come to a certain age, 
intellect breaks out, like an animal out of 
l. U 5 


8 


| 
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C. 12. its ſhell; and the mind, though conver- 
WH anc before with material forms only, is 


many, what peculiar. to the individual; and 
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inſtantly enabled to lay aſide the uſe of its 
inſtruments of perception, the ſenſes, to 
diſembody, if I may fo ſpeak, the form, and 
to contemplate the idea pure and unmixed. 
This hypotheſis, when attentively conſider- 
ed, is really wild and phantaſtical, and alto- 
gether unſupported either by theory or fact. 
The only way in which ideas could be 
conceived to be from nature, is to ſuppole, 
that they are formed by what we call in- 


flint; which is an inward principle in a- 


nimals, moving them to perform certain 
actions. But I ſay, 1mo, That the opera- 
tions of inſtinct, being from nature, are 
mnvoluntary; for they are not from the 
mind itſelf, but are certain determina- 
tions or diſpoſitions of the mind to act, 

not proceeding from choice or deliberation, - 
but imprefſed upon it by the author of 
nature for certain purpoſes. Whereas the 
forming of ideas is a voluntary act of the 
mind; by which, from certain motives, 
which ſhall hereafter be explained; the 
mind is induced to ſtudy the nature of 
things, to obſerve what is common to he 


in 
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in that way to form notions and ideas. C. 12. 


But, 2do, Let us conſider for what pur- 
poſes inſtin is given to animals. For 
this we are to ſeek among the brutes, in 
whom it is ſtill the governing principle, 
as J admit it was once in our ſpecies. Now 
among them, inſtinct ſerves no other pur- 
poſe than to direct to what is neceſſary 
for the preſervation of the individual, or 
the continuation of the ſpecies; nor is 
there the leaſt reaſon to believe, that it e- 
ver ſerved any other purpoſe among us. 
Now we are ſure, from the example of 
the brutes, that ideas are not neceſſary 
for either of theſe purpoſes. Arts, indeed, 
may be neceſſary; and accordingly ſome 
brutes have the practice of certain arts, 
ſuch as weaving and building. They have 
not, however, ideas, but are directed to 
the practice of thoſe arts by that ſuperior 


impulſe ahove mentioned: and indeed it 


is impoſſible to conceive how ideas by 
themſelves, without arts, can be either 


neceſſary or uſeful for the preſervation of 


the animal life in the individual, or the 
continuation of it in the ſpecies. Inſtinct, 


therefore, would not have anſwered its 


end, if it had beſtowed upon us gear, 
A | * 2. : without 
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without giving us at the ſame time arte; : 
whiclv4t' is certain it has not done: for 
there is no dividing the matter, or ſtop- 
ping betwixt the two; but we muſt ſay, 
either that nature has given us both ideas 
and arts, or that ſhe has n us nei- 


ther. 51. 
It may be bange hy 45 chat we 


have from inſtinct a love for knowledge, 


and that this would be a ſufficient motive 
to excite the mind when we come to ma- 
turity, to ſtudy the nature of things, and 
to form ideas. And in ſupport of this 
hypotheſis, great authorities from philo- 
ſophers might be quoted, to prove, that 
the deſire of knowledge is natural to 


man 


But I anſwer, 10, That this is ag 


. term inſtinct ! in a ſenſe very different 


from the common acceptation of it; and 
if we are to uſe ſuch freedom with words, 
we may as well call by that name any 
motive directing us to any purſuit. But, 
. The love of ede belongs tq 


1 oj 3 3 $3i $44 4.3% 1 7 4 111 
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| Abe. Poet. cap. 4. And he afligns this as one of the 
_natural'cauſes why Poetry and the other arts wu imitation, 
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ſpeak: for the mind, as ſoon as it comes 
to feel its own vigour, and to exert its 
power of contemplation, is delighted with 
the exerciſe of this its nobleſt faculty; and 
if it attains to any degree of perfection in 
ſuch exerciſe, is infinitely more delighted 
with it than with any thing elſe. But the 
queſtion here is, How our nature hecomer 
rational, and how we firſt get that taſte 
of knowledge, of which we are afterwards 


ſo fond? Till that happens, we can have 
no deſire of it; for, according to the com- 
mon ſaying, Ignott nulla cupido, And ac- 


cordingly we obſerve, that the moſt bar= 
| barous nations, that is, thoſe who are 
neareſt the original ſtate we ſpeak of, ſhew 


no defire of knowledge at all; which is 


one, among other reaſons, that makes 
them paſs among us for animals quite ſtu- 
pid and ee wy little dame Ray 
idiots, [1 | 
If then ideas are nöt from inſtinct, du 


cannot be from nature in any other way 


than as other natural operations are, ſuch 
as breathing and digeſtion. But. this is 


too abſurd to be maintained, It remains, 


My 1 therefore, 
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the rational nature alone; of which only C. 12. 
thoſe philoſophers muſt be underſtootl to 
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C. 12. therefore, that they muſt be from what 
I call acquired habit, Now this habit is 


acquired by frequently doing the thing. 
If in this practice we have the aſſiſtance 
of a maſter, or if, without being taught, 
we have any pattern that we can imitate, 
we learn much faſter. But even bout 

ſuch aſſiſtance, by practice merely, and 
by obſerving what is done wrong, and 
correcting it, and ſo becoming our own 
maſters, we learn at laſt to do the thing: 
and chus the habit is formed by ſimilar or 
homogeneous energies, as Mr Harris has 


expretled it, that 1s, by doing the thing, 
we learn to do it *®. And in this way men 


have learned to build, and to weave, and 
to practiſe other arts; and, ns other 
things, to form ideas. 

If ir be objected, That it is impoſſible to 
as any thing before we have learned to do 
it, and that therefore we cannot learn to 
do any thing by doing it; the anſwer is, 
That we mult have from nature the faculty 


of doing ſomething of the kind, though 


very imperfectly ; and upon that founda- 


. 6 ' — - | * * os | | 
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tion going on, we learn at laſt to do the C. 12. 


thing as it ſhould be done . Thus a man 
could never learn to build, if he had not 
from nature the faculty of laying a ſtone; 
nor to weave, if he could not ſtretch out 
and arrange threads; nor to ſpeak, if he 
had not organs for that purpoſe from na- 
ture, and could not move thoſe organs, 
and put them in certain poſitions. In like 
manner, we could not form ideas, if we 
had not ſenſe and memory ;. and, beſides 
theſe, the faculty of ſeparating things that 
are joined in nature, and of comparing 
two or more things together. This ſepa- 
ration, and this compariſon, will at firſt 
be very clumſily performed, like the rudi- 
ments and firſt beginnings of all arts. 
Things, for example, will not be ſuffi- 


ciently ſeparated or ſifted, but taken toge- 


ther, as it were, in great lumps; and the 
compariſons will be inaccurately made; 
ſo that ſimilitudes will be obſerved which 
do not exiſt, and many will be overlook- 


*' This objection» was made by the Saphiſis in the Toi 
of Ariſtotle, as appears from his Mezapb/ics, lib 9.cap. 8.; 
where it is anſwered very ſhortly, and indeed but in a 

word, according to the manner of Ariſtotle in his Eſoteric 
eworks ; but I think in the ſame way that I have anſwer- 
ed it. e 
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C. 12. ed that do exiſt. In this way, the ideas 
WY 


at firſt will be exceedingly imperfect, and 


hardly deſerving the name. But the prac- 


tice being conſtantly continued, they will be 
improved by degrees, till they come tobe 
good enough for the ordinary purpoſes of 
life, and at laſt fo perfect, as to Feen 
the objects of ſcience. | 

And thus, I think, I have eee fs 
the. "MM of the objec}s of ſenſe, as well as 
thoſe. of the operations of our own mind, 


' are not from nature, but acquired; and 


if I ſhall be able to ſhew, from facts and 
examples, by what degrees they have been 
acquired, as I hope I ſhall in the ſequel, 

the evidence I think mult be allowed to be 


complete; for then the propoſition wall 


be proved, both @ priori and a poſteriors ; 


that is, from fact as well as from theory. 
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1 Cannot conclude this <ubje,” withode 
taking a general view of human nature; 
according to the re nt that I have given 
of it; which, I am perſuaded, will be 
found agreeable to the general analogy of 
nature; ; for it ſeems to be a law of nature, 
that no ſpecies of thing is formed at once, 
but by ſteps and progreſſion from one ſtage 
to another. Thus naturaliſts obſerve ſe- 
veral different appearances betwixt the 
Wy... and the vegetable, the embryo and the 
animal. The principles of body in general, 
are, points, Lo and ſurfaces, which are 
not body * ; and of number, the monad, and 
JB BY] | | Y duad, 
* It is in this way that the antient Sa A» 
gainſt the principles of geometry. What is a point? ſaid 


they : Is it body ? or is it ſpirit? , And if it be neither 
one nor t'other, it k has no exiſtence at all, The anſwer 


Vor. 1. N is, 
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duad, which are not numbers; and in ge- 
neral, the e/ements of things are different 
from the things t hemſolues. There is the 
ſame progreſs, according to my hypothe- 
ſis, in the formation of man, and the fame 
diftinction betwixt the elements of this pe- 
cies, and the ſpecies itſelf.” The progreſs 
of his body I am not concerned with at 
preſent: but with reſpect to the mind, 

— firſt obſervable ſtep. in its , progreſs, is 
ſenſation, or perception by ſenſe; but e- 
ven before we arrive at that, there is 4 
progrels, though not commonly obſer ved. 

For, as we have ſeen, ſenſe is very, im- 
perfect at firſt; and it is only in proceſs 
of time that this primary taculty, of all 
others, the moſt natural, becomes com- 
plete. Next in order comes the faculty 
by which thoſe perceptions, 5 otherwiſe 
fleeting and tranſitory, are retained in the 
mind; for I am pPerſuaded it 18 not ſo 
early as ſenſation, and therefore does not 


exiſt at all in new- born infants, nor per- 


haps for ae confiderable time after che To 
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kinds; or perhaps only afſumes two dif- 
ferent names, according to the different 
ways in which it retains the ſenſations: 
for if they are there painted, (to uſe a me- 
N oak of Plato „ies called fancy, or i= 


en | | ee 3 
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* The paſſage i is in the Philebus, p. 388. -edit. Flein. 5 
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This! is well ſaid; but hortly faid, "and val by'v way 165 | 


metaphor or ji Wi. ; which is one great fault that Aft- 

ſtole finds with his walter! For, lays he, he does not 
tell, us what a thing 1, but wha? it is like. But even As 
Tittotle himſelf does not fatisfy me entirely by what he 
Ras ſaid upon this ſubjeck, though he has taken a good 


deal of pains upon it in his books De Auima et de Hans 
11a, The reader, if he is not latisfied neither, may con- 
tent © himſelf with the follow: ing obſeryatibns, till he hall 


Had lomething better. n re 53k 1 £6: 15234 


Memory and imagination (conſidering them a as dif- 
Fercat faculties) agree in this, that they are both ſubſe- 
quent to ſenſe, and prior to reaſon and intellect; 2dly, 
they both preſerve in the mind the perceptions brought 


into it by the ſenſes; which would be tranſitory and eva- 


neſcent, if it were not for the aid of theſe two faculties. 


But they dicker in the ſbllowing particulars, 
; 11 X 2 : 1719, 
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birth. This retentive faculty is of two C. 13. 
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SER mogination ; but if they are only written; 

that is, e POO without colourf 
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2 nd, Rremöry, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, always re- 


Fers to what the mind formerly perceived or knew; 


whereas the imagination only preſents the object to the 
mind, but without any reference to the paſt, except it be 
accompanied with memory, which it is not always; for 
imagination ſo far reſembles ſenſe more than memory, 
that it repreſents the object as preſent, and affects the 
mind nearly in the ſame way as if it were preſent aud 


from thence is called, oy: ne ane "Journ hers, a 


II LA TA Fg 


weaker ſenſation. 0 
24, The imagination preſerves in the mind the per- 
ceptions of ſenſe only; whereas the memory retains not 
only theſe, but alſo ideas, and theorems, | or Sor 
tions. 
3tio, The i image of the object preſerved i in the memory 
is not near ſo lively and ſtrong, as that which i is preſent- 
ed to the mind by the imagination: for we often remem- 
ber things in general only; or if we remember alſo the 
particular circumſtances, they do not affect us near ſo 
much as the original perception of them by the ſenſes; 
whereas imagination paints them, as I have ſaid, and ex- 
hibits them to the mind with all the colourings, and all 
the peculiarities, with which they appear to the ſenſes, 
and with'very near as much emotion as they at firſt pro- 
duced; The conſequenee of this is, that having ſeen a- 
ny object of the agreeable or diſagreeable kind, if I have 
à good memory only, I can give a particular deſcription 
of it, which will be very well underſtood, but ſuch as will 


not much affect the hearer: but if I have the eye and ima- 


gination of a painter or a poet, I can deſcribe the object 
in ſo lively a manner, that it will produce in the hearer 
IS: e very 
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or-ſhape, it is called memory. And thus O. 13. : | 
3 memory, and imagination, to- | 
9 | 1 | gether | | 
. | 
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very TOA 4 n anos lie" ic  projuce in me | 0 
when I firſt ſaw it. | | wii! 
410, This lively painting of the e een wha the 
emotions which it produces in the mind, of joy, grief, 
terror, or whatever other paſſion was excited by the ob- 
ject itſelf, have a very great effect upon the happineſs or 

g miſery of our lives; ſo that the man poſſeſſed of ſuch an 

| : imagination, muſt Warn, be more happy or more mi · 

N ſerable than other men. 

N 51, The imagination has not only the power of reten- 
tion, as well as memory, but it has a creative power, 
which is peculiar to it, and diſtinguiſhes it eſſentially both 
from ſenſe and memory: for ſenſe is only converſant with 
the preſent, memory with the paſt; whereas imagina- 
tion, by the means of this faculty, is converſant with, the 
future as well as the paſt, and paints to itſelf ſcenes that 

never did exiſt, and it is likely never will; for it may be 
ſaid to create even the materials of thoſe ſcenes, being 
fach us are not directly and immediately ſarnithed by the 
ſenſe, but are formed upon the model of objects that have 
been preſented by the ſenſe, and are, as it ay imita- 
tions of them. 

This is that great work of imaginacion, which | is 1 | 
foundation of all the fine arts, and ſtamps men truly 
poets, or makers, By this faculty we are enabled to exhi- 
bit ſcenes both of natural and human things, which, 
though they are far beyond real life and nature, are ne- 
vertheleſs natural; becauſe they are imitated from things 
that have really exiſted. I fay, imitated; ſor if they are 
* n. it is nn. or painting. but hiſtory or 

Portrait- 
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as. b certain natural appetites and 
| 3 „ eee the animal. Net uy or- 
= | der 
ll 8 | 


'$ 


; D&9 | | 
| | e ee Asa it inter this reaſon chat thoſs 
| Ane arts are very properly called arts of imitation. | 
| | | As the imagination is often joined with memory, as 
| we have already obſerved ;-ſo it is very frequently accom- 
9 pauanied with opinion, particularly with reſpect to thoſe 
1 pictures of futurity which the imagination preſents to the 
95 mind for we often believe that the things are really to 
| happen... And this has likewiſe a great effect with reſpe& 
| : to the happineſs or milery of life: for if the events which | © 
| 4 we ſuppoſe are to happen, Are of the joyful and proſpe · 

| rous Rind, we have all the pleaſures of hope, which 

| 


makes à man of a warm lively imagination happier while 
1 it laſts, than the actual enjoyment would do. But What 
| L he hopes for may never bappefg and then he fuffers the 
i | pain of diſappointment; which; in ſome caſes, is“ fö in- 
0 ſufferable that men rather ehuſe to go out of life than 
=}. endure it : or he may obtain the object of his hopes and 
| * wilhes ; but it may not, and in fact it very ſeldom does; 
anſwer his expectations; and here is another diſappoint- 
ment, often more cruel than the firſt. If, on the other 
hand, the events I believe will happen are of the unpro- 
| ſperous kind, the fear of them muſt make me very ur 
i | happy; and if they are ſtrongly painted on my imagma- 
| tion, and appear unavoidable, they make me as unhaps» 
py, perhaps more unhappy, than if they were actually 
preſent, and, by anticipation, reduce me to that ſtate 
of mind, which is well known by the name of deſpair; 
If ſuch belief i is taken up rathly, and without ſufficient 
grounds, it is the effect of a melancholy and gloomy turn 
of mind; which ſometimes makes men miſerable in the 
en ſeeming proſperity. 
Tr Further, we may ſuppoſe the picture of thoſe fairy 
ſcenes 
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| life, and purſue them accordingly, are, by the philoſo- 


— 


der comes che comparative, or ration fas G. 1 3; 
eulryz; NE? we become e nas or rale 3 
Deb. 
ſcenes * the imagination ſo ry ahn char, inſtead of 
believing the things avidl bappen, we: think they have al. 
ready happened. Thus a man bely ieves himſelf to be a 
king, or to be poſſeſſed of great alth and power, who 
perhaps is a beggar; and he, acts accordingly. This 
ſtate of the imagination is what we call nadnaſt. But it, 
che perſon does not go ſo far as to believe himſelf actually 
Poſſeſſed. c of thoſe things he deſires, but only believes, up- 
on. very flight grounds, ar no grounds at all, that he is 

to be poſſeſſed of them, ſuch a man, in common lan- 
guage, is called a /oe/,. So that, according to this ac» 
"count, madneſs i is a diſeaſe of the imagination; folly an 
error of the judgement. | As to the firlt, there is little 
Re of opinion betwixt the vulgar and the philoſo- 
phe but as to the laſt there, is a very great difference. 

F or — errors in judgement, which make us eſteem 
wealth, and power, and luxury, the greateſt bleſſings in 


pher, held to be the greateſt folly. But, on the contra - 
ry, the vulgär hold, that there is no error at all in the 
caſe; that ſuch purſuits are rational; and ane 
ceeds in them they eſteem a wiſe man. 
« wed conclude this note, which has drawn out to too 
- great 2 length, it thus appears that the mind _ 
in two very diſſerent ways upon the materials which ſenſe 
brings into it. For, either it abſtracts from them ideas, 
| op ſerve for the materials of ſcience, when thorough 
ly.purged: and refined from matter; or it forms repreſen" 
| rationhand piQures, of them, which, properly choſen, 
and well painted, make the Pr of the moſt delight 
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Ga al G creatures ; and the firſt exerciſe or rea- 
wn is opinion * : and, laſt of all, ont of 
| ſenſe, memory, imagination, reaſon, and 


| opinion, is 3 17 very loo — 


| age" "Ka chus 115 gs oe 7 EY | 
pleted, and brought to che perfection "of 
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his nature, as 
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| per gradations, from mere matter and. 2 
2 3 are the : medium, of mpms- 2 
imagination, and opinion... Some animals 
fan to have only ſenſe, ſuch as muſcles, 


and other thell-fi vg There are others 


F 206 . 


that never attain even to. ſenſe in any de- 
gree of perfection, but fill up the interval 
betwixt t the vegetable le and animal,  Partici- 
pating ſomething. of the nature of. each, 
from which they have the name of Zob- 
| pbytet. "Other animals, beſides ſo 23 Have 
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little world, as che antients called him, C. 13. 
has in his frame a portion of every thing WET 
ö to be found in nature. He has in his body 
| all the elements of which the inanimat or 
f World is compoſed; he has the growth and 
nutrition of the vegetable; 5 and he has ſenſe, 
memory, and imagination, belonging to 
the animal life; and, laſt of all, he acquires 
reaſon and intellect. Thus is man formed, 
not however at once, but by degrees, and 
in ſucceſſion: for he appears at firſt to be 
little more than a mere vegetable, hardly 
deſerving the name of a Zoiphyte ; then 
he gets. ſenſe, but ſenſe only, fo thar he is 
yet I hetle better than: E! muſcle ; ; then he be- 
| comes an: animal of a more condi kind; 
then a rational, creature; and finally 2 
man of intellect and ſcience, which 1 is the 
ſummit. and completion of « our nature. 2 
| From this point of view let us try if we 
can difcern the difference betwixt us and 
hig gber intelligences. We begin with mat 
ter 7 material oljetts, and through Parti- 
culars and individuals inveſtigate generals, 
They (> o ſo far as we can conceive of their 
operations) proceed in a method directly 
oppoſite to this: for, beginning with ge- 
nerals, they through them recogniſe parti- 
. 1 3 culars. 
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C. 13. culars. In this way we too proceed, after 
me have attained to intellect and ſcience; 


but with this difference, that thoſe more 
perfect minds ſee the particulars in the 
generals intuitivelñ; whereas we for, the 
greater part are obliged to mnveſligate them, 
and find them out by circuit and collection. 
If it were otherwiſe, and that in the ani 
perfals we could fee” at once the ſeveral 
ſubordinate ſpecieſes, and their ſeveral proper- 

ties, connections, and dependencies, we 
ſhould then indeed be divine Anelligentes, 

and be ranked with beings of ſuperior" or 
der. But, if we cannot be gods, let us con- 
tinue nen, and not be degraded to hruter, 
by being ſtripped of that prerogative 
whith chiefly. Vas ger us from chem, 
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which, are the matter, of it. And though 


L. may have failed in my endeavours to 
convince the reader, that the operation of 
abſtracting the perceptions, of ſenſe, and 
for ming of them generals and univerſals, 
(for as to ideas of reflection I think there 

can be no doubt), is not performed; by 


any natural inſtinct, but has ariſen, like 


the arts that are founded upon it, from 


experience and obſervation, and by uſe has 


171 


been formed into habit; I cannot doubt 


but that I {hall convince every one who 
wall think it worth his while to read what 
follows, that articulation 1s altogether the 


work of art, at leaſt of a habit acquired 
by cuſtom: and exerciſe, and that we are 


truly by nature the mutum pecus that Ho- - 


race makes us to be. This I chink 1 am 


2 | able 


E. ma Now. To 1 from thoſe kioh C. 14. 
/ +5. ſpeculations concerning ideas which 
conſtivars the form of language, to ſounds, 
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N I 4. able to prove; botli from theory and facts. 
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{Inwill: begin with the facts Which will 
ſer vt to explain my theor i. 
I is a clear caſe, that we do not ſpeak 
in;that ſtate which, of all others, beſt de- 
ſeryes the appellation of natural } mean 
hen we are born, nor for a conſidlerable 
time after; and even then we learn but 
ſlowly, and with a great deal of labour 
and difficulty. About the ſame time al u we 
begin to form ideas. But the ſame anſwer, 


1897 31t 


IEknow, is made to ſerve for both; namely, 


That our minds, as well as our bodily or- 


gans, are then weak, and therefore Are un- 
able to perform ſeveral af their natural 

mens ; but as ſoon as they become 
orig and confirmed by age, then awe 
both think and {| peak. That this is not true 
with reſpect totbinking, l have already endea 


voureq to ſhow; and with reſpect to peak 


5 ing, Tfay, in the firſt place, that of all thofe 


ſavages which have been caught in differ- 


ent 18225 of —— 2 not one had the uſe 
10 | | | Hes orf 
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Sy Yee an a account of 8 in | Ronfſiay'y treatiſe Pint 
F7 inegatits des homme:, note 3. The irit of theſe ſavages 
was  catched n near Hele- Caſſel in 1344, and was taught 

to ſpeak.” Another was uc in the EV of Jidhinzoia . 
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of ſpebch, though they had alltheorganb'of C. 14, 
pronunciation ſuch as we have them, ant YE 


the underſtanding of a man, at leaſt as 
muchias was poſſible, when it is confider- 
ed; that rheir minds were not cukri dated 
by any kind of converſution or intercourſe 
_with-their own ſpecies; nor had they come 
the length, according to my hypotheſis, of 
forming ideas, or thinking at all. One of 
kheſe was catched in the woods of Hano- 
D e 969 , ON Hee 
in the year 1694. He too was mute when he was found; 
ant Whether he ever learned to ſpeak, does not appear, 
In 119, two ſavages were found in the Pyrenzan 
mountains; and the Hanoverian, ſavage was catched and. 
brought, to England in the rei zn of George I. All theſe,. 
When they were firſt catched, were not only mute, that 
is, had nb articulation, but appeared to be truly qua- 
 dryped.,jand the, fir mentianed; | our authan fapgfia 
taught with much difficulty to walk upright. Mhen we | 
join to this à fact which Monf. Rouſſeau likewiſe avers, 
chat the children of the Hottentots and Caribbees' Walk 
ſo long upon their bands, chat they are with müchidif . 


- 
a# \ 


ficulty apght to walk upright, it would ſeem that we. 


muſt add to man's other acquired habits his quality of 
liped, which has been always thought an eſſential part of 
his original nature, , and;accordingly. is made part f 


8 > 


— 


ſome definitions of him. But Ariſtotle knew better; for 
all that he has ſaid is, that by nature man 1s more a bi- 
ped than any other animal » " {ENCE dg KATH puT1y £5 dix'sc« 
De animalium inceſ, cap. 5, The meaning of which I 
take to be; that he has by nature a greater aptitude to 
8 ES * — 11 b 71 5 tt ; \\ 3TH) 3. 
acquire the habit of walking on tau than any other ani- 
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mal. And Monf. Rouſſeau's Arguments in ſupport. of his 
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g 3 late as tlie reign of George I. and 


for any thing I know is yet alive; at leaſt 
Jam ſure he was ſo ſome years ago. He 
was à man in mind as well as body, as 
TI have been informed by a perſon who li- 


ved for a conſiderable time in the neigh- 


bourhood of a farmer's houſe where he 
was kept, and had an opportunity of ſee. 


ing him almoſt every day; not an * 


diot, as he has been repreſented by ſome 
Who cannot make allowance for theè dif- 
ference that education makes upon mens 
minds; yet he was not only mute when 


firſt caught, but he never learned to ſpeak, 
though at the time the gentleman from 
-whom I have my information {aw him, he 


ue been aboe S 3 105 8 


J de en | if ee eating +618 155 
have been found without the uſe of ſpeech. 


This , 18 the caſe of the Ouran Outangs that 
are found in the kingdom of Angola in 
Africa, and in ſeveral parts of Aſid. They 


Abe exactly of the human form i walking 
erect, not upon all- four, like the ſavages 
that have been found in Europe they uſe 
ſticks for weapons z they live in fociety ; : 


they make huts of Ae of trees, and 


2 sf” | | they 
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they carry off negroe girls, whom they C. 14. 
make ſlaves of, and uſe both for work and — 


5 Pleaſure. Theſe facts are related of them 


by Monſ. Buffon in his natural hiſtory: 


and L. was further told by a gentleman 


who, had been in Angola, that there were 


ſome of them ſeven feet high, and that 
the negroes were extremely afraid of them; 
for when, they did any miſchief to the Qu- 
ran Outangs, they were ſure to be heartily 
cudgelled when they were catched., But 
though from the particulars above men- 
tioned it appears certain, that they are of 
our, ſpecies, and though they have made 
lome progreſs in the arts of life, they have 
not come the length of language; and ac- 


cordingly none of them that have been 


brought to Europe could ſpeak, and What 
ſeems ſtrange, never learned to ſpeak? 1 

myſelf ſaw at Paris one of them, whoſe 
Akin was ſtuffed, ſtanding upon a thei in 
the King's cabinet of natural curiofities. 


He had exactly the; ſhape and features of a 


man; and particularly I was' informed, 
that he had organs of pronunciation as 
perfect as we have. He lived ſeveral years 
at Verſailles, and died by drinking! ſpi- 
ins. He had as much W underſtand- 
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©. 14, ing of a man as could be expected from his 


education, and performed many little of- 
to the lady with whom he lived; 
but never learned to ſpeak. I was well 
informed too, of one of them belonging 
to a French gentleman in India, who uſed 
to go to market for him, but was likewiſe 
mute 

Further, to Va the difficulty of pro- 
nunciation, the fact is moſt certain, that 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to ſpeak 


all their lives, cannot without the greateſt 


labour and pains learn to pronounce | 
ſounds that they have not been accuſtom- 
ed to. Thus a Frenchman that has not 
been taught Engliſh early in his youth, 
can hardly Ever learn to pronour e the aſ- 
pirated 4, that is, the th; and an Eng- 


liſhman cannot pronounce the aſpirated 


K, or x of the Greeks, which we in Scot- 


 * Worſ. Rouſſeau, in his work above quoted, note 10. 
has collected the ſeveral accounts given of this animal by 


travellers, and agrees with me in opinion, that he be- 


longs to our ſpecies; rejecting with great contempt the 
notion of thoſe who think that ſpeech is natural to man. 
Now if we get over that prejudice, and do not inſiſt, that 
other arts of life, which the Ouran Outangs want. are 
Meile natural to man, it is impoſſible we can u reſuſe | 
them the appellation of men. 


_ 


in North America, tells us, that lie ſpent 
four days to no purpoſe in trying to teach 
a Huron to pronounce the labial conſo- 
| nants b, p, and mn, which we reckon ſo 
caſy and which are among the firſt con- 
fonants that our children pronounce; the 
reaſon of which was, that the Hurons 
| have no ſuch conſonants in their lan- 

guage. Nel BY Le 

But what puts the matter out of att 
doubt in my apprehenſion, is the caſe 
of” deaf per ſons among us. And their 
caſe deſerves to be che more attentively 
onlid ed, that the ey ate preciſely in the 
condition in which we ſuppoſe men to 
habe heen in the natural ſtate. For, like 


4 ws 4 * r 2. 


them, they have the organs of pronün- | 
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ciation ; and, like them too, they have 


inarticulate cries, by which they expreſs | 
their wants and deſires. They have likes - 


pra by coꝑſtant intercourſe with men wi 

haveè khe uſe of reaſon, and who. converſe 
OE in their way, acquired the ha- 
bit of forming ideas; which we muſt alſo 
ſuppoſe the ſavage to have acquired, tho! 
with infinitely: more labour, before he 


oli. I 3 could 


Ering who travelled ſo much — 
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C. 14. could have a language to expreſs them. 
They want therefore nothing in order to 
ſpeak, but inſtruction or example, which 
the ſavages who invented the firſt langua- 
ges likewiſe wanted. In this ſituation, do 
they invent a language when they come 
ta perfect age, as it is ſuppoſed we all 
mould do if we had not learnt one in our 
infancy? or do they ever come to ſpeak 
during their whole lives? The fact moſt 
certainly is, that they never do; but con- 
tinue to communicate their thonghes by 
looks and geſthres, which we call ns, 
unleſs they be taught ro articulate wu an 
art lately invented. 5 
The inventer of this wendewfal art, 
which, I think, does honour to modern 
times, was Dr John Wallis, one of the 
firſt members of the Royal Society, and a 
moſt ingenious, as well as learned man. 
He has written an excellent Engliſh gram- 
mar, which was reprinted in 1765, and 
ſubjoined to it is a letter of the author to 
one Beverly, wherein he gives an account 
of this art which he had invented, and 
mentions two perſons upon whom he had 
practiſed it with ſucceſs. I knew two pro- 
feſſors of the art in Paris, one of them 
e 
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Mon /. Abbé de Mpce, with whom I was C. TH- 


ſeveral times, and whoſe civility, and the 
trouble he took to ſhew me his method of 
teaching, I take this opportunity of ac- 
 knowledging. He had brought ſome of 


his ſcholars a ſurpriſing length; and one 
of them I particularly remember, a girl, 
| who ſpoke ſo pleaſantly that I ſhould not 
have known her to be deaf. There is at 


preſent in Edinburgh a profeſſor of the 


ſame art, Mr Braidwood, whom I know, 


and who has likewiſe been at the trouble 
of ſhewing me his method of teaching; of 


which I very. much approve. He has 
taught many with great ſucceſs; and there 
is one of his ſcholars particularly who is 
preſently carrying on the buſineſs of a 
painter in London, and who both ſpeaks 
and writes good Engliſh; But it is fur- 
priſing what labour it coſts him to teach, 
and his ſcholars to learn: which puts it 
out of all doubt, that articulation is not 
only an art, but an art of moſt difficult 
acquiſition, otherwiſe than by imitation, 
and conſtant practice, from our earlieſt 
years. For, in the fiyff place, it is diffi- 


cult to teach thoſe ſcholars to make any 


found at all. They at firſt only breathe 
| - "a ſtrongly, 
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0 14. ae till chey are taught to make that 
os and concuſſion and tremulous motion of the | 
windpipe which produces Audible ſounds. 
Theſe are very harſh, low, and guttural, 
at firſt, and more like croaking than a 
clear vocal ſound; which I think will ac- 
count for what Men; la Condamine tells us of 
the ſtrange method of ſpeaking of a people 
he found upon the banks of the river Ama 
20ns; for the ſound of their language was 
, fo low, and fo much inward, more reſem- 
bling muttering than ſpeaking, that he i- 
breath: and a girl whom I myſelf ſaw in 
France, that had been catched wild in the 
woods of Champaigne , when ſhe ſhewed | 
0 * the N of her a= was | 
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SER There was an account af ahbis 3 ee 
publiſhed in France by a lady, under the title, Hif- 
toire d'une Fille Savage, and reviſed by Mo. la Conda- 

ine, It was tranſlated into-Engliſh, and publiſhed in 
Edinburgh in 1767, with a preface, ſhe wing it to be very 
probable, that ſhe came from a country upon the coaſt of 
- Hudfon's bay, where ſhe was taken, and carried to one 

of the French iſlands i in the Weſt Indies; from , whence. 

ſhe was again imbarked, and the ſhip was wrecked ſome- C 
"where on the coalt of France, or Flanders ; and it ap- 
ears, that only he hd negro girl eſcaped. by ſwim - 

Wo ing. At the time I ſaw her, ſhe had been thirty years 
in France, but remembered many Frueher, concerning 
her own > count. 8 I, 
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f poken, 
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f ſpoken, made a low / muttering ſound in C. 14. 


her throat, in which I could hardly diſ- 


tinguiſh any articulation. After this dif- 
ficulty, which is not ſmall, is got over, 
then comes the chief labour, to teach them 
the pronunciation of the ſeveral letters; 
in doing which, the teacher is obliged, not 
only himſelf to uſe many diſtortions and 
grimaces in order to ſhew his ſcholars the 
poſitions and actions of the ſevetal organs, 
but likewiſe to employ his hands to place 
and move their. organs properly; while the 
ſcholars themſelves labour ſo much, and 
beſtow ſuch pains and attention, that I 
am really ſurpriſed;! that, with all the de- 
fire they have to learn, which is very great, 
they ſhould be able to ſupport the drud- 
gery. And I am aſſured by Mr Braid- 
wood, that if he did not take different me- 
thods with them, according to their dif>\, 
ferent capacities, and the difference of 
their organs, it would be impoſſible, to 
teach many of them. And this very well 
accounts for what ſeems ſo ſtrange at firſt, 
that thoſe Ouran Outangs that have been 
brought from Africa or Aſia, and many of 
thoſe ſolitary ſavages that have been catch- 
ed in Europe, never learned to ſpeak, tho 
e mx + _ 
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they had the organs of pronunciation as 
perfect as we: 3 as it is well known, ſa- 


vages are very indolent, / at leaſt with re- 
ſpect to any exerciſe of the mind, and are | 
hardly excited to action by any curickry, 


or defire of learning. 


If, therefore, this 5 de e diene 


be learned. without. ; imitation, even by the 
aſſiſtance of the moſt,diligent inſtruction, 
how much more difficult muſt. the inven” 


tion of it have been; that is, the acqui- 


ring of. it without, cither anfiruction, or au | 


wing thus proved th fact, as I "ea 
inconteſtably, it will not be difficult to aſ- 
fign the reaſons, and explain the theory. 
For we need only conſider with a little at- 


tention the mechaniſim of ſpeech, and we 


{hall ſoon find, that there is required for 


ſpeaking certain poſitions and; motions. of 


the organs of the mouth, ſuch As, the tongue, 


the teeth, lips, and palate, that cannot be 


from nature, but muſt be the effect of art; 
for their action, when they are employed in 


the enunciation of ſpeech, is ſo different 


from their natural and quieſcent ſituation, 
that nothing but long uſe and exerciſe 
could have taught us to employ them in 


that 


—— 


: es. EOS ö 
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that way. To explain this more particu- G. 14. 

+ larly I think is not neceſſary for my pre- 
ſent purpoſe. 7% ſhall have occaſion to ſay 

: more of it afterwards ; but who would 
deſire, in the mean time to be better in- 
formed about it, may conſult Dionyſius the 
Halicarnaſſian, in his treatiſe of Compoſi- 

tion, where he has molt accurately explain- 
ed the different operations of the' organs 
in the pronunciation of the different letters. 
And whoever would defire to be ſtill better 
informed, let kim "attend Mr Braidwood 
when he teaghes, who, from his practice 
in that way, has learned to know more of 
the mechaniſm of language than any 
grammarian or philoſopher. a 
I thall only ſay further on this ſubject, 
that pronunciation is one of thoſe arts of 
which the inſtruments are the members of 
| the human body; like dancing, and an- 
other art more akin to this, I mean ſing- 
ing: and like thoſe arts it is learned, ei- 
ther by mere imitation, man being, as 
Ariſtotle has told us, the moſt imitative 
of all animals; or by teaching, as in the 
eaſe of deaf men ; but joined with very 

.conſtant and aliquots? practice, that be- 
ing N neceſſary for acquiring 

of 


> 


6. 14; 


» 


it is learned. 4 2 7 * 4 oh «77 : | 7 A 


And here we may We har it is a 
very falſe concluſion, to infer, from He Hi 
cility of doing any thing, that it is a na- 


of any art, in whichever of the N 


tural operation. For what 1s it that'we do 


more eaſily and readily than ſpeaking? 3 and 
yet we ſee it is an art that is not to be 


taught without the greateſt labour an and dif- 
ficulty, both on the part of the maſter 


f# »? 


and the ſcholar ; nor to be learned by imi- 
tation, without continual practice, from 
our infancy upwards. For it is not to be 
learned, like other arts, ſuch as dancing 
and ſinging, by practiſing an hour or two 


| a-day, for a few Years, or perhaps only | 


ſome months ; but conſtant and uninter- | 


rupted practice 1s required for mary "years, 


and for every hour, I may ſay, every Mi 


nute of the day. And even after it ĩs learn 


ed with ſo much trouble and pains, i 


may, like other acquired habits, be tt : 


| by diſuſe : of which I mentioned a re 


markable inſtance before, in a boy, Wh 


did not loſe his hearing till he was after 
eight years old, and had learned, not on- 
ly to ſpeak perfectly, but to read; and yet, 


when he came to be taught by Mr Braid- 


, wood, 


* 
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wood, which was at the age of five and C. C. 14 


twenty, he had abſolutely loſt the uſe of 
ſpeech, and had it to learn as much as 
any of his ſcholars, So that we need not 
doubt of what we are told of Alexander Sel- 
kirk, who was but three years in the deſert 


iſland of Juan Fernandez; and yet during 
that ſhort time he had loſt the uſe of ſpeech 


ſo much as to be hardly intelligible to 

thoſe who found him there. They there- 
fore who, from the facility of a per form- 
ance, conclude, that it is not a work of 
art, but of nature, do not ſufficiently con- 


ſider how much of artificial habit there 1 is 


in our natures, in the ſtate we are in at 


preſent, and that in this chiefly we differ 


from other animals; that the molt of them, 


I meat; ſuch as are wild, are altogether 
creatures of nature; and even ſuch. of 


them as we have tamed, and aſſimilated 


in ſome degree to ourſelves, have ſtill 
much more of nature in them than of art. 
Whereas a civilized man is ſo much more 
a creature of art than of nature, that his 
natural habits are almoſt, loft 1 in 190 artifi- 
I wi make another obſervation. before 
I conclude this article. If it had not been 

Vorl. J. for 
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771 part of, A io was s learned, with 
ſo much difficulty. But. if we could get 
an Quran Outang, or a mute ſavage, ſuch 


as he above mentioned, that was caught in 


the w oods of Hanover, and would. take 
the lame pains to teach him to think that 
Mr Braidwood takes to teach. his, cholars 


to ſpeak, we ſhould ſoon . be convinced, 


that the formal part of language Was as 


difficult 1 to be learned as the material. For 


my Own part, 1 am fully perſuaded, that 
the minds of men laboured ag much ar firſt, 


when they formed abſtract ideas, as their 
organs of pronunciation did when they 


ſormed articulate ſounds; and till the 
Rn bry ſtored, with Ideas, it is a perfect 

1 Wand in a kind of lethargy, out, of 
W. hich it is rouſed, only by external ob- 


jects of ſenſe, or calls of appetite from. 


01 4. '£t | 
with in. galt. Was thi 5 want of ideas which 8 
+ iir I 
made tl 1 Hanoveria Aa a paſs, i n the 
oh Ix I 3 $44 Tele! 118 
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counts or that xrutiſh. inſenkibility ia. a 
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nation 055 which Yiodorus Siculus, in his 


third 
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thir bo ok *, has given us an Ade nk 
They were ſituated upon the coaft of the 
Indian ocean, beyond the ſtraits which 
join tliat ocean to the Arabian gulf! Pto- 
lomy King of Egypt, the third of that 
name, having heard, he ſays, much of 


rheir brutiſfmefs and” ſtupidity; had the 


curiolity't to ſend one of his friends to'bring g 
him a an n account of them; who accordingly 
went, properly attended; and brought back 


to Ka ing a report, which in ſubſtance 
amonted to this: That they neither de- 
fired che company of ſtrangers, nor ſhun- 


ned it': : That no appearance, however 
ſtrange, ſeemed td move them, for they 


kept their eyes always fixe, and never 
altered their countenance: That when 
any perſon advanced upon” them with 


Way; and they bore all kinds of inſults 


and injuries without ſhewing tlie leaſt ſign 
of _ Nor did thaſe of them who 


3 - 


A arm at hat ths Are — coun- 


trymen, ſuffer. He adds, That they c; 


105 127 inſenſibility ſo far, chat when 


— 


* cap, 18, edit, We Heling. 


1 Aa 2 their 
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C. 14. 
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3 drawn ſword, they did not run a- 


, 


* 

C. 14 
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their wives and children were killed in 


their preſence, they were even then un- 


moved, ſhewing no ſigns, either of pity 


or anger. In ſhort, ſays he, in the moſt 


terrible ſituations they ſeemed perfectly 


giving a nod with their heads. 


tranquil, looking ſtedfaſtly at what was 
doing, and at every event that happened 
Thus far 
orus; and with this account many of 

the relations of our modern travellers, 

concerning people living in the loweſt ſtate 
of barbarity, agree. And I know a gen- 
tleman who ſaw in Batavia two ſavages 
brought from New Holland, that appear-- 


ed to him to be perfectly ſtupid and idi- 


otical, though he had no reaſon to think 


that they were more ad thas ns eh 7 ; 


tives of chat country. 
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IN. the preceding | tial 1 1 3 Ts 
871 voured to ſhew, that Our ideas of ex- 
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tio 


ternial objects, as well as thoſe of the o- 


perations of our own minds, are not the 
gift of nature. 
clearly ſhewn, that articulation is not the 


work of nature. From theſe premiſſes one 
of two things mult neceſſarily follow: ei- 


ther that language altogether, the form as 
well as the matter, is the fruit of human 
art and induſtry, as I ſuppoſe it to be; or 
it muſt have been revealed from heaven. 

Another thing alſo appears to be evident 


from what has been ſaid, That if language 
was invented, it was of very difficult in- 
verition : for if, even after it was diſco- 
vered, it is learned, as we have ſeen, with 


Further, I think I have 


Intr 


ſo much pains and labour, it muſt have 


been invented with infinitely more. 


indeed the difficulty of the invention ap- 
| Pears 


And 
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Intr. peas ſo very great, that it ſeems hard to 
ah account how it ever happened; yt and it is 
the more f ſo, that i it muſt. have SEEN 
the Grit arts invented.” For one. art 552 
covered, naturally leads to another; but 
tlie beginning in all things is "excted- 
ing diſheult: and what makes the difli- 
culty the greater is, that, as Ariſtotle has 
| obſerved; all our Natning at firſt is front 
immitarion *. Children among us 40 ber 
tainly learn in that way; Lack what 18s 
commonly ſaid I believe to be true, tt 
men learned at firſt” to bull kel lie 
fWallow; or any other bird that makes 
ſuch an artificial neſt; from the ſpidler to 
weave; and from the birds t6 ſing. This 
laſt Lhave a particular reaſon to Kelieve 
tb-be true, becauſe the wild girl above 
mentioned, whom Law in Fräafice, told, 

mez che only muſic of thie people of Reb 

country! was the imitation” of the ani 8 
f birds; and the affirmed, that ſhe Her- 
ſalf could once have imitated che fthtes of 


any bird. But this faculty, as en as 


many others which ſhe poſſeſſed in the 
wild ſtate, the had loſt; for it was chen, 
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when I faw her, above thirty years after Intr. 


{h "Pike 


s caug ht. In ſhort, it appears to 
Hs 15 we Fee very much an Ame- 


rican or Weſt-India bird chat 1 have heard 
of, called the Mocl-bird, which has no tune 

of its own, but imitates the notes of any 
other bird; for we ſeem to ſet out in life 


au any ON ne) ock of our on, 


„ 


— Sting of all 1 Nane e 
man Was learning other arts by imitating 


the inſſins & of the brute, er eation, by What 
ze eee he learn to ſpenk ?: 


1 Theſe, and many other conſiderations 


that, might be mentioned, have induced 


ſome learned men that I have known to 
believe, upon philoſophical. as well as re- 
If gious, principles, that it exceeded; the, 
power of man to invent ſo wonderful an 


art; and that therefore it was the gift of 
God, or 7, of fome e nature . This 


a 1 5 Hall llt Hog, 219030 vn 
Je fra 5 to! 25 | _— 1611 Dis 
4 4 is 3 to have been an opinion as oy as the 
Pak of Plato, who, in his dialogue upon rn n= thy 
mean the Cratrlus, P. 291. edit. Ficiut, tells us; that 
1 [2 ſome, 
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Intr. is an opinion that I am far from rejecting 
as abſurd, or improbable; nor would 1 
have it believed that I pay no regard to 

the account given in our ſacred books of 
the origin of our ſpecies : but it does not 

belong to me as a philoſopher or gram- 
marian to inquire whether ſuch account 
is to be underſtood allegorically, accor- 
ding to the opinions of ſome divines *; or 
literally, and as an hiſtorical fact; an in- 
quiry, beſides, which I am very ill quali- 
fied for, not underſtanding the original 

language of thoſe books. But ſuppoſing | 
that we are to underſtand the ſtory i in the 
literal ſenſe, and to ſuppoſe the gift of 
{ſpeech to have been once beſtowed by God 


ſome, in order to ſolve the difficulty about the firſt names 
or radical words of language, did, as the tragic poets do 
when they cannot otherwiſe unravel their fables, bring 
down a god in a machine to cut the knot. | 


* See upon this ſubject Burnet's Archealogie Philiſaphbicæ, 
lib. 2. cap. 7. and the authorities by him there quoted; 
from which it appears, that it was not only the opinion 
of the Jews, but of the Chriſtians of the firſt centuries, 
that the circumſtances related by Moſes concerning the 

origin of man are to be conſidered as allegorical or para- 
bolical, like the parables in the New Teſtament, and as 
many other paſſages in the Old muſt be underſtood. See 
alſo two very elegant epiſtles of the ſame author annexed 
to his Archaeology. 


upon 
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18 man, ir may Ale ards have been Intr. 
loſt. For it is a fact that cannot be 


controverted, that in many parts of this 
carth great calamities have befallen the 
human race, by fire or water, plague 


or famine, inſomuch that they have been 


either totally deſtroyed, or very ſmall re- 
mains left, and theſe ſcattered and diſper- 
ſed: ſo that all arts, and even language 
itſelf, which cannot be preſerved with- 
out Belal intercourſe, were in proceſs of 
time loſt among them *. In this ſolitary 
ſtate we may ſuppoſe them to have been 
for ſome time, till the males and temales, 


by natural inſtinct, going together, the 


race ' Jould increaſe, and at laſt become 
numerous enough to herd and aſſociate to- 
gether. Or, without having recourſe to 


ſuch extraordinary accidents as the de- 


See Plaio in Timæo, in the beginning, where the 
converſation is related betwixt Solon and the Egyptian 
prieſts in which, among many calamities that have be- 
fallen this earth at different times, by fire and water chief - 
ly, but likewiſe from many other cauſes, he mentions 
particularly the deſtruction of the Atlantic iſland, by the 
fübſiding of the earth, and the inundation of the ſea; in 
the ſame EY rant a 1 of on city of Liſbon v . as 1 
tons l tz 30 esd a * 
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Intr. ſtruction of whole nations by fire or inun- 

gation, we may ſuppoſe that thoſe ſava- 
ges above mentioned, which have been 
found in different parts of Europe, had 
come together, (and two of them were ac- 
tually found together in the Pyrenzan 
mountains), and had multiplied. In ſuch 
caſes we have no warrant to believe, that 
another miracle would be wrought; and 
that language would be again revealed; 
and therefore we are at liberty to ſuppoſe it 
poſſible, and I ſay no more, that in proceſs 
of time they might have invented a lan- 
guage. It will be the ſubject of this book 
to ſhew, how this might have happened, 
by what ſteps and degrees, and of what 
nature the firſt invented languages proba- 
bly. were. Ds. 
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cr ep rn 


Of be connection betwixt Society and Lan- 
guage. — An Inquiiy into the 9 of So- 
ciety 3 


HE difficulty of the invention of lan- 
guage muſt appear ſo very great to 
the philoſophical reader, that he will not 
be ſurpriſed that I have ſpent ſo much 
time, and muſt {till ſpend more, upon the 


preliminaries of it. I faid in the begin- 


ning of the work, that 1t was an inquiry 
that would lead me back to the very origin 


of the human race; and it has ſo happen- 


ed. For I could not give the philoſophi- 


cal account I propoſed, of the origin of 
language, without inquiring into the ori- 
gin of our ideas. This made it neceſſary 
for me to define and divide them, to ex- 


plain the nature of the two ſeveral kinds 


of them, and to ſhew how they were form- 
ed, without ſuppoſing them to be the 


work of nature. I have thought it proper 


alſo, in this diſquiſition, to ſtate the ſeveral 
opinions of philoſophers concerning ideas, 


B b 2 and 


Ch. 1 


have no ideas, but only perceptions of ſenſe. 


Tante molis erat HUMA N AM FOE 
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Ch. 1. and to refute, as well as I was able, the 5 
— 3 . ; | 's 

opinion of thoſe who maintain, that we Y 


But with all this labour we have only 
made of man a rational animal; it remains 
ſtill to make him a /peakmg 1 For 
this purpoſe I hold feciety to be abſolutely 
neceſſary : for though a ſolitary ſavage 
might in proceſs of time acquire the habit 
of forming ideas, it is impoſſible to ſup- 
poſe, that he would invent a method of 
communicating them, for which he had 
no occaſion. Our ſubject, therefore, fur- 
ther leads us to inquire into the origin of 
ſociety; which appears to Monſ. Rouſ- 
ſeau + to have ſo neceſſary a connection 
with language, that he propoſes it as a 
queſtion to by reſolved by the learned, 
Which was ag neceſſar 'y, language for the 
inſitution of fociety, or ſociety for the inven- 
tion of language? This queſtion I hope I 
{ſhall be able to ſolve, by ihewing, that ſo- 
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11 See his treatiſe on the inequality of mankind, 
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ciety muſt have been firſt in the order of Ch. 1. 
1 things; and that, though it was impoſ- = 
fible that language could have been in- 
1 vented without ſociety, yet ſociety, and 
4 even civil ſociety, may have ſubſiſted, 
perhaps for ages, before language was in- 
vented. | 
This is an extenſive ſubje& of inquiry, 
and belongs to a greater work, which I 
have long meditated, but probably ſhall 
not live to execute, I mean, The Hiftory of 
Man. But as my preſent ſubject requires 
that I ſhould ſay ſomething of it, I will 
_ endeavour, in as few words as poſſible, to 


explain my notions concerning the begin- 
ning of ſociety. 

And the firſt queſtion to be conſidered 
upon this ſubject, as well as with reſpect 
to language, is, Whether it had a begin- 
ning at all ? that is, Whether it be from 

nature, or of human inſtitution ? for there 

are many who believe that we are natu- 
rally a political, as well as a ſpeaking ani- 
mal: and indeed there is ſach a connection 
betwixt the two, that if it could be ſhewn 
that we are by nature political, I ſhould 
think it not improbable that we derived 

from ny lame ſource the gift of ſpeech. 
CHAP. 
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Diviſion of Animals into Solitary and Grega- 
rious, Political and not Political, — Man 
to be ranked in neither of thoſe diviſions, 
but in the middle of each of them. —Other 
Animals of the ſame amphibious kind, S 

LL animals, ſays Ariſtotle, are grega- 
rious, ſolitary, or betwixt the two; 
that is, participating of the nature of 
both, and able to live, either in ſolitude, 

or in company, as occaſion requires. A- 

gain, of the gregarious kind, ſome are 

political ; that is, carry on together one 
common work; others have no ſuch bond 


of union, and 1186 together without any 


joint ſtock, or common good of any 
kind *, The queſtion is, What place we 
. 5555 ee e 


The paſſage is in the firſt chapter of the firſt book 
of Ariſtatle's Hiſtory of Animals. The words are, Tz wi 


yep turav (war) S ayiraia' Ta Je leerer ind, x26 Tea, nou rrnyd, nat 


r rd J ko repi ge. x Tov eee Xa T nm rd ev 
Ae A. "By, 6 don Ev Tots u TS 
Tov 2 vopar yevos, XX Yepavog,” N 4 yaubovuyuv oe bey & yeratove 
xa Tav TAWTAV ro irn Tav 4 , dior vs XK&NgTL Sounds, 5 6Uyvor, 171 
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And with reſpect to the firſt diviſion A- 
riſtotle has decided, that he is by nature 
neither 


AH , dH, 6 It dubphαοu inaugporipiccr. TohTina ot kr wv iy T5 x00 
Ne JAveTa AEVTAY To tpyov” g & FAvTH HUH TH AYENGIG. OT Ot TOS 
drop, dvb hοαντ] ͥꝰ, AA rr, ce, WUppant, Yepevog. 
Upon this paſſage there are ſeveral obſervations to be 
made. In the V⁴rſt place, I hold, that an error has crept, 
either into the MS, or the printed editions, where it is 
faid, that ry AYENGUGOV xa Tov {Ovadinav Ta HEY TOAITING, &c. For 
it is impoſſible to conceive, that any of the ſolitary ani- 
mals, that is, ſuch as by nature live in ſolitude, and 
in ſolitude only, ſhould be political. It is therefore plain, 
that the diviſion only relates to the gregarious; ſo that 
the text ſhou Id run thus, To 8? &yrrawy ra 4 ETTL HOMITIRG, TH 
Id oropaSinz, Where we may obſerve the great propriety of 
the word cad, which denotes, /cattered, like ſeed that 
ir ſown upon the ground; and therefore very fitly expreſſes 
the condition of thoſe animals living together in flocks or 

herds, but having no common bond of union. 
| 2dly, In this paſſage Ari/totle calls man a political a- 
| animal, and claſſes him with the bee and ant; from which 
it may be inferred, that Ariſtotle ade man to be 
by nature political, not by inſtitution only. But with 
reſpect to his applying to him the word roarmec, it is 
to be obſerved, that thoſe adjectives in -og, whether de- 
rived from verbs or nouns, ſignify the capacity of do- 
ing, without diſtinction whether the thing to which they 
are applied have the actual poſſeſſion of the capacity, or 
the power only of acquiring it. Thus it may be ſaid of 
man at the time of his birth, that he is oy Oewpnrrxov, AS 
well as when he is grown up, and in poſſeſſion of the fa- 
culty. And in the Peripatetic definition of man, he is 
aid o Bhs door arme; by which is certainly not meant, 
that 
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are to aſſign to man in theſe two diviſions? Ch. 2. 
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For man is allowed by all phyſiologiſts to 
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neither gregarious nor ſolitary, but parti- 


cipates of both: and, I think, rightly. 
be 


6 


that he Is rational at the time of his birth, but only 
has the capacity of becoming ſo: and Ariſtotle himſelf, 


in his Categories, has uſed the words Som and runs 
8 PORE | 


to denote him that has no more than a natural aptitude 
for excelling in thoſe exerciſes, without having acquired 
the habit. See Ammonius in Categor. p. 135. It is true, 
the Greek language is very rich in words, and is plainly 
the work, not of grammarians only, but of philoſo- 
phers; yet it has not made all thoſe accurate diſtinctions 
and diviſions of things which philoſophy makes: and 
accordingly, though it has diſtinguiſhed betwixt exergy 
and power, yet it has not diſtinguiſhed betwixt that kind 
of power which I call capabilihy, and actual capacity, ot 


faculty ;; fo that Ariſtotle, as we have ſeen, was obliged 


to uſe the ſame word (aus) to expreſs both, though he 


has very accurately made the diſtinction. I hold, there- 


fore, that 7oc g in this patiage denotes only an ani- 
mal capable of being political, And as to his claſſing man 
with ants and bees, it muſt be allowed to be ſomewhat 
inaccurate, that he did not there make the diſtintion 
betwixt being actually political by nature, and only ca- 
pable of becoming fo : but I think it is almoſt impoſſible 
to believe he thought man naturall 7 political i in the ſame 
ſenſe that a bee is, when he reckons him, not even of the 


gregarious kind, but ſomething betwixt them and the 


ſolitary. 
Laſtly, We may obſerve upon this paſſage how pro- 


perly Theodorus Gaza, the tranſlator of this part of A- 
riſtotle's works, has paraphraſed the word trafeporepi xc 
vitam aliæ (animantes) ancipitem degunt, ut eœdem mode 


ſocietate, modo felitudine, gaudeant, This Theodorus Ca- 
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be of more various mixture and compoſi- Ch. 2. 


tion than any other animal known, as we 


A 


have already ſeen. He is rational, and he 


15 irrational; he has intellect, and he has 
not intellect; he is a biped, and he is not a 
biped; 

water-animal ; and, among other. vari- 
*'eties, he is ſocial, and he is not ſocial, 
In ſhort, he appears to be placed on the 


2a was one of thoſe. learned Greeks who fled from the 
barbarians, after the taking of Conſtantinople, into I- 
taly; and was employed by the Pope of thoſe times 
to tranſlate the Greek learning inta Latin. For this 
purpoſe it was neceſſary that he, and the reſt of his coun- 
trymen who were ſo employed, ſhould firſt learn the La- 
tin tongue, the knowledge of which was as totally loſt in 
the eaſt, as that of the Greek was in the weſt. We may 
judge, therefore, how much we are obliged to the la- 
bours of thoſe learned Greeks, who, if they had not ſub- 
mitted to the drudgery of learning Latin, as our boys do 
at ſchool, (a moſt ungracious taſk for men that knew a 
language ſo much better, and in which all arts and ſci- 
ences are to be found in greater perfection than in Latin), 
could never have taught us Greek. Some of them, as 
it appears, thought themſelves very ill paid for their la- 
bours; and it was either this Theodoras, or his country- 
man Georgius Trapeauntius, IJ have forgot which, that 
having got a purſe of gold from one of the popes, which 
he thought too ſmall a reward for the trouble it had coſt 
him to tranſlate ſome Greek author, threw it into the 
river Tiber, with this ſaying, Periere labores ; pereat et 
eorum ingrata merces. V. id. Bruckeri Hiſt, Philaſaph. 


„ confines 


; he is a land- animal, and he is a 


Sat 
Ts ES. 
* 
. 
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Ch. 2. confines betwixt different kinds of be- 

"Y ings ; and. as the Zoiphyte is in the 
middle betwixt the vegetable and animal, 
fo man appears to occupy the ſpace be- 
twixt the ſeveral claſſes of animals 

But in what ſenſe does man participate 8 
both of the gregarious and ſolitary kind ? 
Ariſtotle has not explained this: but it is 
obvious, that in one ſenſe at leaſt he is a- 
kin to both; for as he can live in ſociety, 
ſo he can live without -it, For not only 
ſavages can procure for themſelves the 
means of ſubſiſtence 1 in a ſolitary life, but 

even men that had, been brought up in 
ſocieties, ſuch as thoſe of Europe, and con- 
ſequently were in that ſtate of indigence 
and dependence which is neceſſarily. pro- 

duced by ſuch an education, have been 
able, when forced to it, to re by them- 
ſelves. But farther, as by no neceſſity of 

* his nature he is obliged to live in ſociety, 
ſo neither do I think, that by any propen- 
ſity. of his nature, he is determined to live 
in that way more than in the ſolitary life. 
And in that reſpect too 1 think, he js. in 
the middle betwixt the two „Finds, and 
differs from other animals, ſuch as ing 

. | een een 
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oxen, ſheep, and deer, which though they Ch. 2. 
can ſubſiſt without one another's aſſiſt- Md 
ance, yet have a ſtrong inclination to the 
fellowſhip of their own ſpecies. 
When I ſay ſo, I would not have it un- 
derſtood, that I believe, as Mr Hobbes 
does, that man is naturally the enemy of 
man; and that the ſtate of nature is a ſtate 
of war of every man againſt every man *. 
This is ſuch a ſtate as neither does exiſt, 
nor ever did exiſt, in any ſpecies of ani- 
mals: and however ingenious Mr Hobbes 
may have been, (and he certainly was a 
very acute man, and much more learned 
than thoſe un now-a-days ſet up for 
maſters in philoſophy), it is plain to me, 
that he did not know what man was by na- 
ture, diveſted of all the habits and opinions - / 
that he acquires in civil life; but ſuppo- 
ſed, that, previous to the inſtitution of 
1ociety, he had all the defires and paſſions 
that he now has. But my opinion is, that 
man participates ſo much of the grega- 
rious apimal as to have no averſion to the 
Jociety of his fellow-creatures, far leſs to 
be the natural enemy of his own ſpecies, 


*fFHobbes's Leviathan, cap. 13. 


. „ 
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Ch. 2. as certain ſpecieſes are of others; and that 


— he alſo has ſo much of the nature of the 


ſolitary wild beaſt, that he has no natural 
propenſity to enter into ſociety, but was 


urged to it by motives which I ſhall af- 


terwards explain. What induces me to 
think that he is of this mixt kind, is the 
formation of his teeth and inteſtines. He 
has teeth for tearing, and others for grind- 
ing; whereas the ſolitary bęaſt of prey has 


only teeth for tearing; and the frugivo- 


rous animals (ſo I call thoſe who feed on- 
ly on grain or herbage) have only grind- 
ers, ſuch as the ox and ſheep; or if they 
have teeth which ſerve ſometimes for tear- 
ing, ſuch as thoſe of the horſe, they are 
not near ſo much inciſive as thoſe of 
man, which, by one nation that has been 
diſcovered upon the coaſt of New Guinea, 
are uſed as an offenſive weapon; for we 
are told, they bite thoſe they attack, like 
dogs *. As to the inteſtines, the animals 
of prey have ſhort guts, the frugivorous 
have them long; but man has them of a 
middle length betwixt the two. And in 


* This is related by Le Mere. See the paſſage quoted 
below, when I ſpeak of barbarous nations. 


conformity 
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conformity to this ſtructure of his body, it Ch. 2. 
is well known that man can live, either 


upon the fruits of the earth, or upon the 


fleſh of other animals. His nails, too, 


ſeem to place him in a middle ſtate be- 
twixt thoſe two kinds of animals. The 


frugivorous have no nails at all; the car- 


nivorous have crooked nails or talons ; 
and all ſuch animals Ariſtotle, in the paſ- 


| ſage above quoted, ſays are ſolitary. But 


man's nails are ſtraight ; and therefore are 
fit for tearing, though not ſo fit for piercing, 
or holding, as thoſe of the beaſts of prey. 
Accordingly Sir Francis Drake tells us, 
that he found a p' ople in the South ſea 
who had the nails of their fingers about 
an inch long, which den . for of- 


fenſive arms *. : 


But though I think that man as from 
nature the capacity of living, either = 


prey, or upon the fruits of the earth; 
appears to me, that by nature, and in 1 | 


original ſtate, he 1s a frugivorous animal, 
and that he only becomes an animal af 
prey by acquired habit. The hiſtories of 


antient nations inform us, that the people 


* The particular paſlage is quoted afterwards, 
| „ | 3 in 
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Ch. 2. in the firſt ages lived only upon the fruits 

of the earth *; ; and that he is not natu- 
rally an animal of prey, what Monſ. Bou- 
gainville relates, and which I have heard 


3 


Diodorus, in the beginning of his hiſtory, Lib. 1. 
cap. 8. edit. Meſſeling. gives this account of the way of 
living of the firſt men. He ſays, they ſubſiſted upon 
herbs, and the fruits of trees. Pauſanias, in his deſerip- 
tion of Greece, lib. 8, in initio, informs us, that, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Arcadians, a very antient 
people of Greece, the firſt inhabitants of that country, 
lived in the ſame manner. And even in the times of 
hiſtory we ſee, from an oracle recorded by Herodotus, 
that they were then eaters of acorns, ib. I. cap, 66. 5 
The poetical fictions concerning the golden age, have, 
like moſt of the other fictions, a foundation in hiſtorical 
truth; particularly in that circumſtance, of men living 
upon the fruits of the earth without blood or  Yaughter. 
For the account which the antient Greek poets, Who 
were their firſt hiſtorians, as. well as philoſophers and di- 
vines, give us of that age, is no other than a repreſenta- 
tion, a little embelliſhed and exaggerated, after the man- 
ner of the poets, of the ſimple and natural way in which 
men lived in the firſt ages of the world, feeding upon 
herbs and fruits, which the earth produced ſpontaneouſ- 
ly. This golden age may be ſaid yet to exiſt in ſome of 
the countries that have been diſcovered in the South ſea, 
where che inhabitants live, without toil or labour, up- 

on the natural productions of the earth. In ſome of thoſe 
countries there was nothing elſe that the inhabitants | 
could ſubſiſt upon; particularly in the Ladrone audi, 
when they were firſt diſcovered by the Spaniards, there 

- __ was neither hog nor dog, which are animals commonly 
found i in the iſlands of the South ſea, nor any other ter- 


rellrial animal, beſides man. ? 
- : Tk 
* off vw | | Kkewiſe 
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likewiſe from others, that when he landed Ch. 2. 
in the Malouine, or Falkland 1flands, as * 
we call them, which are uninhabited, all 
the animals came about him and his 
men; the fowls perching upon their heads 
and ſhoulders, and the fourfooted animals 
running among their feet. Now if man 
had been naturally an animal of prey, 
their inſtinct would have directed them 
to avoid him, as experience directs the 
wild animals of this country to do. But 
though he be not in this firſt ſtage of his 
nature an animal of prey, yet I hold, that 
he has even then no ee propenſity to 
ſociety. rt ear th D drynt 
I know 1 this opinion of 1 mine is very 
different from the common opinion, and 
that it is generally believed, that men are 
by nature as much, or more, united to 
their kind, than any other ſpecies of ani- 
mal. But let thoſe who believe 1o, conſider 
one ching belonging to our ſpecies, and 
which, ſeems to be a peculiarity that diſ- 
tin guiſhes us from every other land- animal, 
and lets us at a greater diſtance from _ 
kind, than even the bealts of prey are 
from klleirs; ; what Ti mean is, dhe practice 
of men feeding upon one. another. \. Thoſe 
r 3161 ; | who 
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4 


* L. who judge of mankind only by what ol 


ſee of the modern nations of Europe, are 
not, I know, diſpoſed to believe this; but 


they may as well not believe, that there 


are men who liye without cloaths, or 
houſes, without corn, wine, or beer, and 
thout planting or ſowing : and if there 
was any doubt before, it is now, entirely 
| removed, by the late diſcoveries that haye 
been made in the South __ And I am 
ms Vo Gy Vs „ r iS 16d | perfuaded, 
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*I mean, thoſe thts by Mr Banks 255 Dr Solauder 
| in their late voyage to the South ſea, Where they found 
in the country called New Zealand, a people who fed 
on human fleſh; but were, in other reſpects, far from be- 

ing a barbarous or inhuman people, but, on the con- 
trary, brave and generous, I myſelf know a French Je- 
uit, one Monſ. Noubaud, who was miſſionary among a. 
tribe of Indians in North America, called the Albina- 
Quote, and who told me he ſaw eight and twenty Britiſh 
men eaten at a breakfaſt by a tribe of Indians who had 
come to the aſſiſtance of the French in the late war, from 
a remote part of that country towards the weſt, where they 
| COT the cuſtom of eating men, which appears 
to have been once unĩiverſabamong the nations of that con- 
tinent. The Britiſh had been taken priſoners by this tribe ; 
and though the French general, Monf. Moncalme, was at 
ęgreat pains to ſave them, and offered the Indians double 
the number of beeves in the place of them; he could not 
"accompliſh it; for the Indians ſaid,” they were not ſuch 


ſools as to prefer the fleſh of oxen to that of Engliſhmen, 


And I have heard it well atteſted, that ſome civilized 


men, who by Wor — have been reduced tothe = 
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time or another been cannibals; and that 


men, as ſoon as they became animals of 
prey, which, as I have faid, they were 
not originally, fed upon thoſe of their 


own kind, as well as upon other animals: 


ſo that it appears to me evident, - that man 


has not that natural abhorrence to the 
Heſh of man, that lions and tigers, and 


3 extremity « eating dean feſb, Sow declared, that 


they thought it the ſweeteſt they ever taſted. I am well 
informed, too, that there is a nation in the inland parts 
of Africa, where human fleſh is expoſed to ſale in the 
market as beef and mutton is among us. Garcilaſo de 
la Vega, (an author of whom I ſhall give a particular 
account afterwards); in bis hiſtory of Peru, ſays the ſame 
thing of a certain nation in South America, upon the 


authority of a Spaniſh writer, one Pedro de Cieca, who 


affirms, that he ſaw there, with his own eyes, the hu- 
man fleſh expoſed to ſale in the ſhambles ; and that they 


ate their own. children whom they begat upon their fe- . 


male captives; and with reſpect to their male captives, 
they gave them women to breed out of, and they fattened 
and ate the offspring as we do calves and lambs; bo x, 
chap. 5. We need not thereſore doubt of he truth of 
thoſe ſtories told by Herodotus, and grtrer antient au- 


- thors, of Indian and. Scythian nations that fed on mens 


fleſnh. We are not however to believe, that there ever 
- yas a nation that fed promiſcuouſly upon one another; 


—_ or ſtrangers, whom they treat as enemies, and ſuch 
of their own people as mw or become uſeleſs through 
age or infirmities. IS 


Vol. T. a Other 
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| perſuaded, that all nations have at ſome Ch. 2; 


Wn 


for the fact is, that all ſuch nations eat only their ene- 
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Ch. 2. other beaſts of prey, have to that of their 


own ſpecies; who, ſo far as 1 can learn, 
never feed upon one another except when 
urged by the extremeſt hunger. : 
This therefore is another peculiarity of 
our ſpecies, which diſtinguiſhes us both 
from the - carnivorous and frugivorous 
kinds of animals; and proves to me in- 
conteſtably, that what is ſaid by philoſo- 
phers of the attachment we have to our 
common nature, and' of thoſe ties of love 
and ſympathy which bind us ſo faſt toge- 
ther, applies only to the rational, not to 
the natural animal ; for as Marcus Anto- | 
ninus the Emperor has gras we are 
ſocial, becauſe we are rational k. 
Let us next conſider how man ſtands 
with reſpect to the other diviſion of ani- 
mals, into Political and not Political : and 1 
ſay, that he is likewiſe in the middle be- 
twixt theſe two; for he is political, not 
by nature, but by inſtitution, and acquired 
habit. And indeed, if he be not by na- 
ture even a herding animal, it follows of 


conſequence, that he is not political: : nor 
can we ſuppoſe that any thing is natural 


to an animal chat is e neceſſary for his 


| *; 80 To 9 KB . 9:84 ren. Mediiat. 8 ß. 10. 1 
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ſubſiſtence, which certainly the political Ch. 2) 
life is not to man; whereas to the bee and 
ant it is natural, becauſe it is neceſſary; 
and accordingly choſe animals have never 
been found ſingle or detached. With re- 
Y ſpect to man, it appears to me, that he has 
N herded, and entered into the political life, 
bl for the ſame reaſons, and at the ſame time; 
and therefore I believe no men have been 
found herding together who did not like- 
wiſe carry on ſome common work; that 
is to ſay, as has been e Uved in 
che political ſtate. 

But is man the only i that is in 
this ſtate with reſpect to the ſocial and po- 
litical life? If it were ſo, it would be no- 
thing extraordinary in ſo extraordinary an 
animal as man. But there are other animals 
of, the ſame amphibious nature. And, firſt, 
there is the wild boar, which, while he is. 
young, as: a herding , animal; but when 
he grows, old, he lives by himſelf, and 
becomes what the F rench call an alice. 
Then with reſpect. to. the political ſtate, 
the horſe in this country is not a political | 
animal, though. ſocial and gregarious : & 

| but i in the deſerts, of Tartary and Siberia 
f he is political; for being there hunted by 
f ie! the 
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the Tartars, as hares and deer are in this 


country, they, for ſelf-defence, form them 


ſalyes into a kind of community, and take 


which they commonly do by flight; and 


that, they may not be ſurpriſed by their 


| enemy, they ſet watches, and have com- 


manders, Who direct and haſten their 
flight ſome of whom have been ſeen 
bringing up the rear, and biting, and kick - 
ing the hindmoſt, in order to make them 
rm K. faſter. e | 5 
But there is eee . Shani; wh | 
fembles. us {till more in this reſpect, and 


| that 35 the beaver 535 of. which I thall ſay a 


grear deal more afterwards, but it is ſuf- 
icient Pe my ae purpoſe. to > Shea, 


5 Tung life; 3 for. in certain countries, 


particularly in North America, and ſome 


11:7 


of the northern. countries of Europe, he 


18 found living. in What, may be called c- 


vil focieth, withgur ; metaphor or exagge- 
ration; whereas in other countries, where 
they ane not ſo numerous, or in thoſe very 
countries when they happen to be diſper- 
ſed, and their Wag (for fo J may call 
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them) ruined by the men who hunt them, Ch. 2 
or when they are prevented by men from 
aſſociating, as they are in all the fouth- 


ern countries of Europe, they lead a ſoli- 
tary life, and hide themſelves in holes, 


without any community or public good *. 
Of the fame amphibious kind is an ani- 
mal well known in this country, viz. the 
hare, which being few in number in all 
the countries of Europe, and much perſe- 
cuted by men, lead a ſolitary |! life, and ne- 
ver aſſociate or form a public; butin the 
plains of Tartary they are gregarious. 


The fact we are aſſured of by the ſame au- 


thor who informs us of what 1 is above re- 


lated concerning the horſe, viz. Mr Bell, 
WhO has publiſhed his travels through 


5 Tartary and Siberia, which he made with 


the Ruflian caravan that goes to China. 
Now I cannot conceive that the Hare, 
which by its nature appears to be olitary, 
mould aſſociate in Tartary for any 0 
ther reaſon except ſuſtenance and ſelf- 
defence; which, as I ſhall ſhew after 
wards; are the reaſons that made men 


firſt herd en hw enter into "Ws "Ow 


N 9 II + 50 } } [ ARA 18 | 10 
Bufin's Bip. Natur, vol. 8, pag. 20). „ 


? 
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Ah, 2) lxical life. Whether the hares have any 


thing of policy in Wer ae ny: Mr 


likely a ky ; A Ido not think 
that they would have come together. 
For even thoſe animals, ſuch, as the theep, 
nich ae not political while me are fed 


brain A kind of amm Gow eren 
are obſerved to {ct watches in the mighty 
time againſt their enemy 96: 48. en 
give notice of his approach 

he attacks them, they er vp in rack 


and defend themſelves, And, in general, 
as nature appears to me to have always 


ſome further intention than pleaſure mere- 


ly; and the gratification af appetite and 
inchnation, I think it is probable that the! 
has not given to any animal that deſire for 
ſociety, without intending that it ſhould, 


bei $695 for Ts: ee D ei- 


mals differ entirely in their natures, or 
only in the more or lgſi, ſo that ſome by the 


neceſſities of cheir n nature are more politi- 


cal, otliers les. JOG M11 IOL- I 10 7 1 . : 
ty 3 3 | But 
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mals, which ſubſiſt entirely by prey, are 


naturally ſolitary, and averſe to all ſociety; 


cannot be doubted, for this plain reaſon; 
that they can both ſubſiſt and defend 


themſelves without it. For though ſome 
wild beafts are much ſtronger than others, 
yet as they do not prey upon one another, 
the weaker have no occaſion to aſſociate in 
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But "that the fierce and raveious ani- Ch: 2. 
et nd 


. 


in order to protect theniſelves' againſt the 


ſtronger. But though they have no ſoci⸗ 

ety on that account, they are by nature 
= directed to aflocidte with tlie female dt 
certain times, for the purpoſe of propaga- 


ting the ſpecies; but this integcourſe con- 


: tinues no longer t than 1 is neceſſary for that 


purpoſe... That time is longer or ſhorter 
according to the nature of the animal. In 
birds it continues a conſiderable” time, be- 
cauſe both the parents muſt contribute to 


beaſts it is commonly over very ſoon, the 


care of the offspring being entirely left to 


the mother. Of what kind our commerce 


with, the female is in the. natural ſtate, 


Whether we be of thoſe animals which 


Linnæus calls bigamous; that is to ſay, 


8 88 * for the N of the ſpe- 
| cies, 


the ſupport of the young ; whereas in 
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cies, and continue jointly their care of the 


— offspring; or whether we are not in this 
5 reſpect rather to be claſſed with the oy 


the ſheep, the deer, and almoſt all t 
4 ther beaſts of the frugivorous kind, as Vel 
as thoſe of the carnivorous; is a * 


tion which belongs indeed to the lnſtory 


Sam > man, but not [ think to our preſent 
ſubj _ n 
I ſhall add ls one obſervation 2095 


r 


before I conclude this chapter: That tho' 
we ſhould ſuppoſe | that men herded toge⸗ 


1 


ther before they entered into civil Ociety, 
| yet I think 1 it is impoſſible to believe, that 


while . only herded be 1 85 pi 


os: 


which the be "be . + "Our 


bufineſs therefore at preſent is, to iaqu . 


i a 


how the ee life ef. „ 
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BYT before enter upen ns inquiry, I Ch. 3. 


think it Proper to ſupport the AC= 
count I have given of the oHginal ſtate, of 


M17 £ 


human mature, both with reſpect to ra- 
rionaluty and ſeciety, by facts as well as 


7915 Tt] 


fror e Notions commonly received, and 


will no doubt appear incredible to "hots 
who have been raught, that man is b. y na- 


1X, 


by e : for it is very different 


türe 2 a rational, as Well as a ſocial and Po- 


10 


Jitical animal, and "have read large vo⸗ 


+34 #7 


Times on the fabjea of the law of nature, 


fonrded all upon the ſuppoſition that ei- 
4 ſociety, or the political life, is the 7 


Final and natural ſtate of man. I have al- 


ready given ſundry examples of ſolitary 
ſavages that have been found at different 
times, in different parts of Europe, with- 
Gut language or arts of any kind, and e- 
ven without the erect form; and I will 
now proceed to ſhew, from the hiſtory 
Vol. I. . both 
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Ch. 8. 1 of the antient and modern world, that 
AR 


there bave been found whole nations, not 


indeed altogether without arts or ęivility, 


(for that is impoſſible, ſince; according to 
my hypotheſis, they aſſociated together 


only for the purpoſe, of carrying on ſome 


joint work), but with ſo little of either, 


| chat we can be at no loſs to ſuppoſe ter 


tate, in which there were none at all. 


And I will begin with -inſtances, "Fr 
niſhed me by an antient author, mamely 
Diodorus Siculus, who was a traveller as 


woll as an hiſtorian, and whoſe work, the 


greateſt part of Which is unhappily loſt, 
was the fruit of the: labour of thirty years; 
which he ſpent in collecting materials, 
and travelling into the different parts of 


the world, which he had occaſion. to acne | 


tign in his hiſtory 7, am the moge in- 
elned to lay weight upon che, fagts rer 
corded. by him, that his ſtyle is very, plain 
and ſimple; ſo that he appears tom. 
have ſpent that time in preparing and dir 


geſting the matter af his hiſtory, hich 
many hiſtorians, antient as well as mor 
dern, have ſpent in adorning cheir file. 


* Diador. Biblioth dib. . in initio, 
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In the in tik of his hiſtory he ſd Ch. „ 
beg 2 ry ys, 3, 


that men at firſt lived diſperſed, and ſub- 


ſifted upon the natural productions of the 


earth z that they had no uſe of ſpeech, 


and uttered only inarticulate cries; but 


that having herded together, for fear, as he 
ſays, of the wild beaſts, they invented: a 
language, and impoſed names upon 


things *. This opinion of the original 


ſtate of man he no doubt formed from/the 
ſtudy of many antient books of hiſtory 
that are now loſt. But beſides this, he re- 
lates particular facts concerning certain 
ſavage nations which lived, either in A= 
frica, ort upon the oppoſite coaſt of the 
Indiari ocean, or that gulf of it which is 


now called the Red ed. Of rheſe he had 


an opportanity' of being very well inform⸗ 


| ed, bythe curioſity of one of the Ptole- 


mies, king of Egypt, who, as I mentioned 


before; ſent men whom he could truſt, "on 


poſe to be informed concerning ſuch 
nations; and beſides, the paſſion he Had 
for hunting elephants made him diſcover 


IGT of Africa than I W as been diſ- 


covered modern times. VSI h 


* Lib. 1. cal N er- MH vn 
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The firſt inſtance I ſhall' mention from 
Diodorus is Of a nation, if a herd of men 
may be called ſo, of e, or fi/b=caters, 
that lived near the ſtrait which joins the 
Indian” ocean to the Red fea or Arabian 
gulf, upon the Aſlatic fide; They went 
naked, and lived entirely by fiſhing, which 
they practiſed without any art, other than 


that of making dikes or mounds of ſtones 


to prevent the fiſh which had come with 
the full tide into the hollows and gullies 


upon that coaft, from going out again 
with the ebbing tide, and then catching 


them in thoſe ponds as in a net *. In 
this way they employed themſelves for 
four days, and the fifth day they all ſet 
out for the upland country, where there 


were certain fprings of freſh water, of 


Which they drank, after having filled 
their bellies with Uh. This 3 journey, re 


21S is is preciſely the YE of fing prakifad by "th 
inhabitants of New Holland, as deſcribed by Dampier in 
his Travels. This Dampier appears to me to be one of 
the moſt accurate and judicious of our modern tr avel- 
lers: ſo that when we find him agreeing in his acebunt 
of the cuſtoms of barbarous nations, with an antient hi- 
ſtori ian whom I am perſuaded he never read, nor perhaps 
ever heard of, we Can 5 doubt of Foe ices of the 
ow 51 ? ; 
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our i author, they performed juſt like a Ch. 3. 
herd of cattle, making a great noiſe, and 


uttering loud cries, but all inarticulate; 
and after having filled their bellies with 
water, ſo that they could hardly Walk, 
they returned to their habitations upon 
the coaſt, and there paſſed a whole day 
inca pable to do any thing, lying upon the 
ground, and hardly able to breathe 
through fullneſs ; after which they re- 
turned to their andy occupation, of fiſhing 
in the manner above deſcribed : and this 


was the round of their life. The women 


and children were common, belonging to 
the herd. They had no ſenſe of what is 
juſt, honeſt, or decent, living entirely un- 


der the guidance of inſtinct and appetite. 


They had no arts, unleſs we give that 
name to their way of fiſhing above men- 
tioned, and a certain method which they 


had of curing and preſerving their fiſh, 
very particularly deſcribed by Diodorus. 
They uſed no weapons except ſtones, and. 


the ſharp horns of goats, with which they 
killed the ſtronger fiſh... They had no uſe 
of fire, but roaſted. their fiſh upon the 
rocks by the heat of the ſun. Neither do 


they appear tO 1 me to have had the faculty 


of 


% Orell Ire f 


| Ch. 3. of fpeech'; for though our author does 
1 not expreſsly ſay ſo, yet 1 think it is his 
meaning, from the account he gives of 
their journey to the ſprings: and it is clear 
that they had ne ike" why: rar of 
government *. Arb of G 
Phe next nation he mentions is that of 
the Inſenſibles +, as he calls them, of whom 
I have already ſpoken. Of theſe he ſays 
expreſsly, that they had not the uſe of 
ſpeceh, but made ſigns, like our” dumb 
x people, with their heads and hands” They 
lived, he ſays, promiſcuouſly witk other 
. Auwals, and particularly with” ſeals, 
l which, he ſays, catch the fiſh in the ſame 
| manner that theſe men did, who were alſo 


l of the race of fiſh-eaters; and he adds, that 


ö they lived with thoſe other animals, and 
f with one another, with great good faith, 
f and in great peace and concord. The moſt 
extraordinary particular he tells concern- j 
ing them is, that they never uſed} water, 

| nor any kind of liquid, not having ſo 
| much as an idea of that ſort of nouriſh- 


* Died. lib. 3, p. 106. Stephani. 8 
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ment ; though even this I think is leſs Ch. 3 
2 incredible than what more than one mo- es 
1 dern traveller has told us of people in the 
South ſea, that when they had occaſion to 
be long at ſea, ſupplied the want of liquids 
by drinking ſea-water. 
N Ihe next nation mentioned ak e 
| | that I ſhall take notice of, is one upon the 


| African fide, in that part of Athiopia 
which is above Egypt. They were of a 
quite different race, being what he calls 
; wegep v, Or wood-caters ; for they ſubſiſted 
entirely upon the woods, eating either che 
fruits of the trees, or, when they conldd 
| not get theſe, chewing the tender ſhoots, + 
and young branches, as we ſee our cattle 
do in this country. This way of living 
made them very nimble in climbing trees; 


| and they leapt, ſays our author, with ama- 
N zing agility from one branch or one tree to · 
[ another, uſing both feet and hands; and 


5 n eren 8 ee eee eee e ee ee Ke. pos martha SEA 34 


when they happened to fall, their bodies 
were ſo light that mes received no hurtch. 
-t1Ggon to 110 3643 to 8b! s 26 be 


- Dizd. lib, 3. 4 108. 


8 

+ The wild girl e 1 end aa muſt have 
been of a race of people very like this mentioned by Di- 
vforus for ſhe climbed trees like a ſquirrel, and leapt 


: from 
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Ch. 3. They too went naked, had no arms but 
ſticks, like the Ouran Outangs, who are 
ſtill to be found on the ſame continent, 
and their wives and children were in com- 
mon. Diod. p. 111. 

Diodorus concludes his account of thoſe 
ſavage African nations by telling us, that 
in the fouthern part of that great penin- 
ſula there are races of men who, in the 
human form, live a life 2 brutal. 

115. LE - 

Thus far 8 Siculus; from whoſe 

account it is evident, that there were in 

Africa, and the oppoſite continent of Afia, 

in his time, herds of people that lived 

without any civil ſociety, even the do- 


from one branch to another, upon all- four, with wonder- 
| ful agility, as I was informed by the people of the vil- 
| lage of Songè in Champaigne, where ſhe was caught: and 
ſhe fill retained, when I ſaw her, a mark of the uſe of 
her hands as feet in leaping ; for her thumbs were of an 
unuſual breadth, When ſhe happened to fall too, ſhe 
| was ſo light and nimble that ſhe received very little hurt. 

| | For the Abbeſs of the convent of Ghalons, (near to Songs), 
| | | where ſhe was confined for ſome time after ſhe was ta- 
| 


Ken, ſhewed me a very high window that ſhe leapt out 


N of into the ſtreet, without receiving much harm; and ; 
what ſhe did receive, the imputed to the groſs aliment 


they had given her, which ſhe ſaid had made her ſo much : 
heavier than when ſhe lived upon wild food, f 
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meſtie ſociety of man and wife, which is Ch. 3. 


the fir{t ſtep towards forming a [tate or 


e ſociety. 


With Diodorus, in this account of a 


ſavageneſs and barbarity of the people of 
Africa, agrees Herodotus; a man of the 
greateſt curioſity and diligence that per- 


haps ever lived, and whole authority may. 


be depended upon, when he relates a thing 
ſimply as an hiſtorical fact, and not as a 
hearſay. He ſpeaks of herds of people in 
this peninſula that coupled together pro- 
miſcuouſly (mis) like cattle, lib. 4. c.'180!3 
and of men and women abſolutely wild, 

lib. I. c. 191.; and particularly of the Trog- 
lodytes he ſays, that they fed upon Rr 


pents and other reptiles, were hunted 


like wild beaſts by the Garamantes, and 


by way e of language made a kind of mur- 
muring inarticulate ſound which he com- 
Pares | to the cry of a bat, 201d. c. 183. And 
it is not unlikely that it is the ſame kind of 
language that. Mont. la Condamine reports 
to have been ſpoken by a nation that he met 
with upon the banks of the river Ama- 
z0ns : for it was a muttering murmuring 
kind of noiſe, as he has deſcribed it, and 
Which 2 to him to be formed in 
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drawing in the breath ; probably becauſe 
it was a low and obſcure ſound, not un- 
like that which a man makes who is very 
hoarſe by reaſon of a cold *. | 

As to modern authorities, I will begin 
with that of Leo Africanus, an African 
Moor of the ſixteenth century, who coming 
to Rome, did there abjure the Mahometan 
faith, and was baptized by the name of the 
pontiff who then filled the papa! chair, 
Leo X. He had travelled much in the in- 
terior parts of Africa with caravans of 
merchants, and appears to me to have 
known more of that country than any 
modern. He wrote a deſcription of it in 
Arabic, which is tranſlated into Latin, 
and publiſhed in nine books, containing 
a very accurate account, both of the men 


There is a race of men yet to be ſound in that part 
of antient Æthiopia that we call /53/52ia, whoſe lan— 
guage reſembles itil] more that of the Trog/odytes, as de- 
ſcribed by Herodotus; for it makes a hiiling kind of 
noiſe, very fitly exprefied by the Greek word sudo, (in 
Latin rides), which Herodotus applies to the language 
of the Troplodytes, and which I ſuppoſe relembles the 
ſound made by a bat. Of theſe people in Æthiopia, 
Linnæus, as I was informed by one of his ſcholars, had 
an account ſrom two travellers who had been in that 
country at different times; and both agreed in this, 


and ſeveral other particulars concerning thoſe men, See 


4 


Liinki S1/lo7126 Nature, vol. 1. P. 33. 


and 
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and manners, and natural curioſities of Ch. 3. 


the country: and he agrees with Diodo- 
rus as to the ſavageneſs of ſome of the 


people of Africa; and particularly he 
ſays, that in the inward parts of the coun- 
try, ſouthward from Barbary, there are 
People that live a life entirely brutiſh, 
without government or policy, and copu- 
lating promiſcuouſly with their females, 
after the manner of the brutes . And he 
mentions another nation to whom he gives 
a name, calling them Borniant, who lived 
not far diſtant from the fountain of the 
river Niger. Theſe people, ſays he, are 
without. religion of any kind, and Ae 
cheir women and children in common 2 
The next modern author I ſhall men- 
tion is likewiſe a very diligent and accu- 
rate writer. It is Garcilaſſo de la Vega, 
who has written in Spaniſh the Hiſtory of 
the Incas of Peru, of whoſe race he him- 
ſelf was J. ed n to Bis account of 


that 


* [ib, J. in initio. 
+ Bid. p. 656. 


+ He was born, as ha informs us, eight years after the 
Spaniſh conqueſt of Peru was completed. His mother 
Was the grand: daughter, if J miſtake not, of the Inca 
| Ft 2 | that 


Wn 
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Ch. 3. that country, when the firſt Inca began 

his conqueſts, or rather his taming and 
civilization of men, (for he was a conque- 

ror of that kind, ſuch as the Egyptians 

report their Oſiris to have been), it was in- 

habited, for the greater part, by men li- 

ving in a ſtate altogether brutiſh, without 

government, civility, or arts of any kind; 

and ſuch of them as were in any degree 
civilized, had a tradition preſerved among 


them, that they had been taught, as the ſub- 


that preceded him who was dethroned and put to death 
by the Spaniards. He was brought up among his rela- 
tions of the Inca race, till he was twenty years of ape . 
and from his mother and her brothers, as he tells us, he 
received information of the facts which he relates in his 
hiſtory. He alſo employed his {chool-fellows the Indians, 
after he had formed the deſign of writing it, to get him 
information from all parts of the country. His hiftory 
therefore, I think, may be credited as much as any that 
is only from tradition; which, however, this hiſtory was 
not altogether; for they had a kind of record by threads 
and knots, And indeed the facts he relates, and his 
manner of relating them, bear intrinſic marks of truth, 
at leaſt that no falſchood or fiction was intended. And 
with reſpect to the principal facts, we may believe a tra- 
dition that went no farther back than four hundred 
years; about which time the firſt Inca, Manco Capac, - 
began his reign; eſpecially when it was preſerved in the 
family of that prince, and we may believe carefully pre- 
ſerved, and the more carefully that they had no written 
records. en ST 
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jects of the Incas were, by men, who came 
from diſtant countries, and imported a- 
mong them the arts of life. And, more 
particularly, he relates, that in ſome parts 
of Peru, which were afterwards civilized by 
the Incas, the people were under no kind 
of government, living together in herds 
or flocks, like ſo many cattle or ſheep, and 
like them copulating promi ſcuouſly *. In 
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Ch. 2 
— 


other parts of the country, they did not ſo 


much as live in herds, but dwelt in caves, 
and holes of rocks and mountains, in ſmall 
numbers of two or three together, feeding 
upon herbs, graſs, roots, and wild fruits, 
and copulating promiſcuouſly f. And in 
later times, under the fourth or fifth Inca, he 


mentions a people in the great province of 


Chiribuana, who lived altogether like beaſts, 


wandering in the mountains and woods, 
without religion or worſhip of any kind, 
and without any community or political go- 
vernment, unleſs when they aſſociated to 
infeſt their neighbours, and make uſe of 
them for food; for the end of their wars 
was to eat their enemies. Theſe people were 


Eis k. . by 
+ Bid. ©. 7; 
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Ch. 3. ſo brutiſh, and the country of ſo difficult 
acceſs, that the Inca gave over thoughts of 

conquering or civilizing them; and the 
Spaniards afterwards attempted it, bur 
without ſucceſs, lib. 7. c. 17. He men- 
tions alſo another people of the ſame pro- 
vince that lived near the Cape of Paſſau, 
who never having been conquered, or ra- 
ther civilized, by the Incas, lived, even at 
the time the author wrote, in a ſtate of 
the utmoſt ſavageneſs and barbarity, ha- 
ving no religion at all, and worſhipping 
nothing either above or below them; in- 
habiting caves, and hollows of trees, with- 
out communication, friendſhip, or com- 
merce, and hardly having language ſuffi- 
cient to underſtand one another . One 
of the Incas, he ſays, coming with an ar- 
my to ſubdue them, but deſpairing of be- 
ing able to reclaim them from their bru- 
tiſh life, ſaid to his people, Come, let 
* us return again; for theſe deſerve not 
* the honour of our dominion.” Upon 
which the whole army faced about, and 
returned home f. And theſe people were in 


Lib. 1. c. 4. & 5. 


v. a ? : 
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that ſtate of barbarity, or very little better, Ch. — 
at the time the author wrote; for he ſays, . = 
he himſelf ſaw ſome of them *. He farther F 
Fells us, that one of the Incas found men 
that preyed on one another hike wild beaſts, 
attacking their fellow-creatures for no o- 

ther purpoſe than to eat them. Theſe the 

Inca hunted on the mountains, and in the 

woods, like ſo many beaſts f. 

But the communication and intercourſe 
that has been betwixt the ſeveral parts of 
the old world on this fide of the globe, 
and likewiſe betwixt the old and the new 
world diſcovered by Columbus, during 
theſe laſt three hundred years, has made 
o great a change of the manners and way 
of living of men in thoſe countries, that 
it is not there we are now to look for peo- 
ple living in the natural ſtate, but in an- 

other part of the world, as yet very im- 
perfectly diſcovered, and with which we 
have had hitherto very little intercourſe, 
I mean the countries in the South ſea, and 
ſuch parts of the Atlantic ocean as have not 


® [jb. 95 c. 8, 


+ Lib. 8. c. 3. See alſo c. 6. & 7. of the fime book, 
where there are other accounts to the ſame purpoſe. 
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Ch. 3. been frequented by European ſhips. What 
n ſhall here ſet down of the wild people 
found 1 in thoſe countries is taken from a 
French colleQion of voyages to the 18 0 
ſea, printed at Paris in the year 17 50, i 
two volumes 4to. The author's name, as 
I am informed, is Labroſſe. B 
Americus Veſpucius, who made the 
diſcovery of the continent of America for 
the King of Spain, and gave his name to 
it, was afterwards employed by the'King of 
Portugal, in whole ſervice he made a voy- 
age in that great ocean which extends from 
Brazil eaſtward, towards the Cape of Good 
Hope; and in this voyage he diſcovered a 
great tract of country, which he calls a 
continent, where he found a people who, 
though living together in herds, had nei- 
ther government, religion, nor arts, nor 
any property; and every one of them had 
as many wives as he pleaſed. Americus 
was among them ſeven and twenty days, 
which was long enough to have obſerved 
what he affirms of their manner of hving. 
| ol. 1. P. 96. of Labroſſe's Collection. 
Jack the Hermit, a Dutch traveller, af- 
firms, that the people of Terra del Fuego 


live entirely like brutes, without religion, 
155 or 


— 
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or policy, or any the leaſt regard to de- Ch. 3. 
cency, vol. 1. p. 445. And the ſame is > 
ſaid of them by an Engliſh traveller, 
Sir John Narburgh, vol. 2. p. 33. They 
are beſides cannibals, and have not the 
leaſt idea of honeſty or good faith in their 
dealings, vol. 1. p. 445. | 
Another Dutch traveller, one Roggeveen, 
came to an iſland in the South ſea, where 
he could not find out that the people had 
any kind of government; but ſome way 
or other they had got a religion, in which 
they were very zealous, and truſted to it 
for their defence, in place of arms, againſt 
the Europeans, vol. 2. p. 235. } 
Many people in thoſe countries have 1 
been found without almoſt any of the arts | 
of life, even the art of defending them- 
ſelves, or attacking their enemies; for 
but few of them have been found that 
have the uſe of the bow and arrow. Moſt 
of them, like the Ouran Outangs, uſe no- 
thing but ſticks and ſtones ; and the laſt- 
mentioned people, who had ſo much re- 
| ligion, uſed no arms at all. Sir Fran- 
cis Drake diſcovered certain iflands 1n 
the South ſea, to the north of the line, 
where he found inhabitants who had the 


„ . 
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Ch. 3. nails of their fingers about. an inch long, 
> which he underſtood, ſerved them for of- 
fenſive arms, vol. 1. p. 197. And Le Mere 

met with a people in New Guinea, who 

uſed their teeth as an offenſive weapon, 

and bit like dogs, vol. 2. p. 396. & 397. 
Among ſuch a people, if there was any | 
government or civil ſociety, it mult have 
been very imperfect, and of late inſtitu- 
tion. | ok Jo ad. Bi 
This is all, fo far as I have obſer ved, | 
that has hitherto been diſcovered in the | 
South ſea concerning the natural , tate of 
men there. But we have reaſon. to expect 
from thoſe countries, in a ſhort time, 


[| much greater and more certain diſcoye- 
| 1 ries, ſuch as I hope will improve and, en- 
i i lar ge the knowledge 2 of our own ſpecies as 
[i much as the dera hiſtory of other ani- 
* | mals, and of plants and minerals. ALS ty 
fl Before 1 conclude this article of travels, 
hi 7 will quote one traveller more, who is 
0 | very little known, though he reports a 
ih very extraordinary fact concerning our 
Il ſpecies, and which well deſerves. the at- 
1 tention of naturaliſts, His name is Keoping, 
1 a Swede by birth, who, in the year 1647, 
bo | went to the Eaſt Indies, and there ſerved 
1 aboard 
1 

it 
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to the Dutch Eaſt-India company, in qua- 
lity/ of Lieutenant. In failing through 
thoſe ſeas they had occaſion to come upon 
the coaſt of an iſland in the gulf of Ben- 
gal called Nicobar, where they ſaw men 
with tails like thoſe of cats, and which 


they moved in the ſame manner. They 


came in canoes along ſide of the ſhip, with 
an intention to trade with them, and to 
give them parrots in exchange for iron, 
which they wanted very much. Several 
of them came aboard the ſhip, and many 
more would have' come ; but the Dutch 
were afraid of being overpowered by their 
numbers, and therefore they fired their 
great guns, and frightened them away. 


The next day they ſent aſhore a boat with 


five men; but they not having returned 
the following night, the day after the Cap- 
tain ſent a larger boat aſhore with more 
hands, and two pieces of cannon. When 
they landed, the men with the tails came 
about them in great numbers - but by 

firing their cannon they chaſed them a- 
way: but found only the bones of their 
companions,” who had been devoured by 
the ſavages; and the boat in which they 
e . had 
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aboard a Dutch ſhip of force, belonging Ch. 3. 
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. hid landed they found taken to bee 
and the iron of it carried away. 7 
he author who relates this is, as n 
well informed, an author of very good 


eredit &. He writes in a ſimple plain man- 


Lr 5 4 8 F , . 6% 
| 5 


The ſtory is told in the 6th volume of Linneus's 
Amenitates academice, in an academical oration of 
one Hoppius, a ſcholar, as I ſuppoſe, of Linnzus, who 
relates the ſtory upon the credit of this Keoping, with 
ſeveral more circumſtances than I have mentioned. As I 
knew nothing then of any other author who had ſpoken 


of men with tails, I thought the fact extraordinary, and 


was not diſpoſed to believe it without knowing who this 
Keoping was, and what credit he deſerved, I therefore | 
wrote to Linnzus, inquiring about him, and deſiring to 
know where his book was to be found. He returned me 
a very polite anſwer, informing me, that the book was 
lately reprinted at Stockholm, 1743, apud Saluium; that 


the author was natione Suecus, ſecutus naves Belgi- 
cas per plures annos, imprimis ad inſulas Indiæ Orien- 


* talis, Incepit iter 1647. Erat Lieutenant navalis rei. 
Habet multa de animalibus et plantis ſparſa, ſimplici 
* ſtylo; ſed omnia reliqua que retulit de his, ſimpli- 
« citate et fide ſumma recenſet; ee. omnia e. 
, hodie notiſſima et confirmata.“ q 
Upon this information I got the book from Stock- 
holm. It is in the Swediſh language, which I do not un- 
derſtand; but that paſſage of it having been tranflated to 


me by a Swediſh gentleman, I found it to agree exactly 


with the ſtory told by Hoppius. And the gentleman, 


ho was very well acquainted with the book, confirmed 
what Linnæus ſays, of its being written in a plain and 


ſimple ſtyle, bearing intrinſic marks of truth. 
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ner, not like a man who intended. to im- Ch. 3. 


poſe a lie upon the world, merely for the ſilly 


OD] 


-pleaſure of making people ſtare; and if it 


be a lie, (for it cannot be a miſtake), it is 
the only lie in his book; for every thing 
elſe that he has related of animals and ve- 


As this is a matter of great curioſity, I will ſubjoin 
what Linnzus further ſays in his letter to me, 

2. Bontius longius poſt eum (Keoping) vidit ipſe 
.*. homines caudatos et nocturnos. 

* 2, Geſuerus et Aldrovandus habent ex antiquis ſimi- 
lem figuram caudati, 

* 4. Opus iſtud Chinenſe lingua et ſtylo Chinenſi cum 
* figuris, 30 vol. 8 vo. quod poſſideo, et ſiſtit fideliter 
* multas et plantas et animalia, idem depingit. 

* 5. Rumphius habuit per plures annos vivum homi- 
« nem nocturnum, quem aluit; auctor fidiffmus vocat 
eum Cacutlack. | | 

„ 6. Brad mercator vivus qui diu, per nnd 
« yixit in Malacca, ſiquis alius vir gravis, candidus, et 


4 fincerus, vidit hominem nocturnum, et deſcripſit in 


4% familiari colloquio; omnia quæ ego novi antea ita ſin- 
e cere, ut de ejus fide dubitare nequeam, mihi retulit. 
Et nocturnus et caudatus recti incedunt; caudatus 
e non loquitur. | 
E NDalin fuit informator Principis noſtri hæreditarii, 
_«« vir infinita eruditione et ſapientia. Hic edidit oratio- 
« nem quam habuit coram Soc. Reg. Acad. Scient. in 
« qua de his agit. 

ce Montpertuis epiſtola Gallica Berolini ad Regem 
„ gBoruſſiæ de his multum agit. | 
Vnius oculati teſtimonium, quod vidit, * mihi 
« eſt, quam centum negantium ideo quod non vide- 
s runt. 


5 1 getables 
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Ch. 3. getables has been found to be true. I am 
ſenſible, however, that thoſe who believe 
that men are, and always have been, the 
ſame in all ages and nations of the world, 
and ſuch as we ſee them in Europe, will 
think this Rory quite incredible; but for 
my own part I am convinced, thit we 
have not yet diſcovered all the variety of 
nature, not even in our own ſpecies; and 

the moſt incredible thing, in my appre- 
henſion, that could be told, even if there 

| were no facts to contradia it, would be, 

| that all the men in the different parts of 

| the earth were the fame in ſize, figure, 

| ſhape, and colour. I am therefore diſpo- 

i ſed to believe, upon credible evidence, 

0 dhat there are ſtill greater varieties in our 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ml ſpecies than what is mentioned by this 
nh traveller: for that there are men with 


= tails, ſuch as the antients gave to their ſa- 
| tyrs, is a fact ſo well atteſted that I think 

it cannot be doubted *. But our Swediſh 

traveller, ſo far as 1 know, is the only one 

| who ſpeaks of tails of ſuch length as "THe 


of the inhabitants of Nicobar. ..- | 1 
That theſe animals were men, hay 


[1 ' #* See Linnei Syſkema Natura; vol. 1. p. 33. and Buf- 

ly | | fo”, '; Natural Hi * 4 
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I think cannot be denied. It appears, that 

they herded together, and lived in ſome 
Eind of ſociety; but whether they had the 
uſe of language or not, does not appear 
from our author's relation: and I ſhould 
incline to think that they had not, and 
that in this reſpect they reſembled the Ou- 
ran Outangs, though in other reſpects 
they appeared to be farther advanced in 
the arts of life; for I do not think that 
any traveller has ſaid, that the Ouran Ou- 
tangs practiſed navigation or commerce. 
They live however in ſociety, act together 
in concert, particularly in attacking ele- 
phants, build huts, and no doubt prac- 
tiſe other arts, both for ſuſtenance and de- 
fence; ſo that they may be reckoned to be 
in the firſt ſtage of the human progreſſion, 
being aſſociated, and practiſing certain 
arts of life; but not ſo far advanced as to 


have invented the great art of language, » 


to which I think the inhabitants of Nico- 
bar muſt have approached nearer, (if they 
have not already found it out), as they are 
ſo much farther advanced in other arts. 


CHAP, 


* 
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Of the progreſs of. Gol ' Society. b mee this 
pregreſs Ha. it, 10 not from Nature. 4% 


. 
Ch, Ch. 4: Fi Nough, 1 am N hon h een, faid 
in the preceding chapter, to ſhevv 


from fact, and the hiſtory of 3 
that civil ſociety at leaſt is not from na- 
ture, but of human inſtitution. And in- 
deed there is ſuch a Progreſs in it, that it 
muſt needs have had a beginning donor, 
as we have obſerved, there is no ſuch, pro- 
greſs. in natural things. | Firſt, we ſeg men 
living together in, herds, like cattle, or 
horſes, without. eyen couphng together, or 
pairing, as we ſee the males and. "is 
of certain other ſpecies do; but, never- 
theleſs, carrying on ſome common buſi- 
neſs, ſuch as fiſhing, or hunting, or what- 
Wh ever elſe may be neceſſary for their ſuſ- 
8 tenance, though without any thing that 


1 can be called government or rule; and of 
1 this kind are the inſtances that I have 
4 quoted from Diodorous Siculus, Herodo- 
5 tus, and modern travellers. Next, we ſee 
i them 
Wl h 
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them ſubmitting to government, but only Ch. 4. 
upon certain occaſions; and particularly 


for the purpoſe of ſelf-defence : in which 
caſe, it has been obſerved, that other a- 
nimals, ſuch as ſheep and horſes, who are 
not by nature political, inſtitute a kind 
of regimen and diſcipline; but which ap- 
pears to laſt no longer than the danger. 
Under this kind of ortaGorial government 
certain inhabitants of the Caribbee iſlands 
were when we firſt diſcovered thoſe iflands. 
They had chiefs and generals in time of 
war; but in time of peace, they lived un- 
der no government at all *. 

The next ſtage of civil ſociety I ſhall 
obſerve, is that of the Indians of North 
America, who have a government in time 
of peace as well as war, and may be 


ſaid to form a ſtate. This government 


is adminiſtered by their ſachems, or old 


men, who meet rogether in couneil to de- 


liberate upon public matters; and to their 
determinations in ſuch matters the young 
ben ſubmit; but without any compulſion 


or putuſhment, if they are refractory. 
But in other matters, every man is his 
own maſter, ſubject to no Ne "Rok 
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e they have all ſeparate and diſtinct fami- 
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Ch. 4. even that of his Parents“ e 


lies, there is no domeſtic government a- 
mong them ; neither have they any laws 
or judges: ſo that every man defends: his 
own rights, and e the ee 
him! „ © iche 


A ſtricter and more n SAI of g0- 


verament obtains in the ſeveral countries 


of Europe, which is adminiſtered hy cer- 
tain magiſtrates, known under dlifferent 
names in the different countries, actording 
to certain rules and regulations, to wehich 
every member of the ſtate is obliged: to 
ſubmit, under certain pains aud penalties. 
For the great difference betwixt this gas 
vernment and the laſt mentioned, ische 
power of puniſhment which the magiſtrate 


aſſumes; not only for offences againſt. the 


ſkare; but for injuries done to any member 


of it, who is not allowed to be judge: in 


hib Gen cauſe, but muſt apply to the ma- 
gifteare for redreſs;-and he alſo determines 


every queſtion concerning right or proper: 
ty among the citizens, according to eſta- 
bliſhed rules. But the private lives of the 
ſibjccts under thoſe governments ane left 
45 much to the free wil gf <adh, individual, 
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and as little ſubjected, ta, rule, as in the Ch. 4. 


American governments above mentioned: 
and eyery man in ſuch a ſtate may with 
impunity educate his children in the worſt 
manner poſſible, and may abuſe his.own 
perſon and fortune as much as he pleaſes, 
provided he does no injury to his neigh- 
way mor W = thing a the 
ſtateio3 

The laſt nage of cla] Cha in 1 
the progreſſion ends, is that moſt perfect 
form of polity, f which, to all the advan- 
tages of the governments laſt mentioned, 
joins the care of the education of the 


youth, and of the private lives of the ci- 


tizens; neither of which is left to the will 
and pleaſure of each individual, but both 
are regulated by public wiſdom. Such 
was the government of antient Sparta, 
and ſuch were all the plans of government 
deviſed by Plato and other philoſophers. 

Nor do ſocieties differ leſs in their ſize 


— 


and extent, than in their nature and inſti- 


tutions. The firſt ſociety among men 
was undoubtedly the family-ſociety. In 
this way, as Homer tells us, the Cyclops, 
a barbarous people of thoſe times, lived. 
And Monf, Frezier, in his voyage to the 

| . South 


4 
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Ch. 4. South ſea, informs us, that a great part 
of the inhabitants of Chili live in the ſame 
manner at this day. Some of thoſe fami- 
lies produeed out of themſelves, without 
' alt foreign mixture, great nations. This 
was the bale of the family of Jacob. But 
the moſt of nations have been formed by 
the aſſociation of ſeveral families; not, 
however, a great number at firſt. For the 
Indian nations of North America conſiſted 
originally of no more than three families, 
which are yet preſerved among them diſ- 
tinct, and there is always one of them 
that is accounted more honourable than 
either of the other two . The Roman 
ſtate, in like manner, conſiſted originally 
of baffociated families; a clear proof of 
which is, that even in the civil ſtateg the 
antient' family- government among them 
"wag preſerved in its full rigour,” in ſomuch 
"that the father had 3 of life and death 
-overthis children. From ſuch ſmall be- 
ginmings nations 5 have; grown to the ſize of 


Y CONDI) 2577; 1 SY 191979 1102-91080 
* Whether.) this e be mevtioned in any print- 
by © account of North America, I do not 2901 but 1 
© Rave it from the French Jeluit 1 mentioned above, "whom 
- [F/ethkbw/i better autliotity in hat relates to Ih Eakans 


e phat country than any thing we have printed. 


which 


* 
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which we now eſee them; and the whole Ch. 4. 
hiſtory of mankind is nothing but a nar- 
rative of the growth of families into na- 


tions, of ſmall nations into great, and of 


great nations into mighty empires. Theſe 


at laſt become too great, and fall by their 
own weight. But they are never broken 
into ſo ſmall pieces as thoſe of which they 
were originally conſtituted : for 1, doubt 
it is a miſtake to ſuppoſe, as ſome do, that 
there is a perpetual revolution and circle 
in human affairs. S0 far from that, it 
appears to me, that men are ſtill going 
farther and farther off, not from the ſtate 
of nature only, but from the original con- 
ſtitution of lociety. 1 111 t 9161 
I - This, progreſs in nil Cam and the 
many changes and; revolutions it is ſubject 
to, | plainly; ſhew, that it is not from ma- 
ture, but of human inſtitution. Fon na- 
ture is permanent and unchangeable, like 
its author: and accordingly the wild a- 
nimals, who, are, undoubtedly in a ſtate of 
nature, {till preſerve the ſame ceconomy 


and manner of life with no variation, ex- 
p 134. bs 


cept ſuch: as change of circumſtances may 
make.abſolutely, necellary, fo: e tho unter- 
inlig z yer vation 
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vation of the individual or the ſpecies; and 
the ꝙariation goes no farther than that ne- 


s 
| ceſſity requires. 
een ere 


18 Wd, 
J o 5113 1 


18. H 4 e 

LE. 
9th the cauſes which Fave riſe to Civil So- 
| "ae. 


115 


Eh. c. Þ-Think I have Grover very clearly 3 in the 


2 


preceding chapters, that civil ſociety, 


which; alone could produce a language, 13 


not from nature, or coeval with the ani⸗ 


= mal, but muſt have had a beginning; and 


the queſtion now to be examined is, How 
it j- began? ? for it is evident, that there 
myſt; have been ſome cauſe of A change {9 
great as from a felitary, or at leaſt an 


mal gt polztical, to a ſocial and political 
nimal., . And [ ſay, that the ſame cauſe 


thar firſt produced ideas, and made, men 


rational creatures, did alſo wake them ſo- 
cial and political, and i in proceſs. .of time 


| produced. al all the arts. of life; and this 


cauſe is no other IM che nece/it ties, of hu- 


Man fe. FHO H Hin 
o@ITK Hline 
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- Hinc variæ venere antes + labor bmnia ot Ch. 3. 
Improbus, et duris ur gens in rebur eu,Tʒů Do 


For not only did this want produce a 
is called the neceſſary arts of life; but af- 
ter thoſe firſt wants were ſupplied, there 
aroſe another want very urgent likewiſe, I 
mean, the want of occupation, of pleaſure, 


and amuſement, which gave birth to the 


pleaſureable arts; and when the mind 
came to be W there aroſe a curi- 


5 olity, and deſire of knowledge, which pro- 


Io jt! e- 5 Ie 4 


duced the ſciences. 


— oe the neceſſities we are now ſpea ing 
of were, either the want of ſubſiſtence, or 


of defence againſt ſaperior force ad ele 
olence. As to the Want of ſuſtenance, it 
appears evident, chat in certain  eoutettiey 
and Climates the natural produce of tlie 
earth is ſufficient! to maintain man, às Well 
as other animals, without either ſociety'6r 
arts: büt, in the firſt place, he may mul 
Wo ſo much, that the ſpontaneohs growth 

kthe earth, without art or culture, en- 
I mnlint hin him; or he may go to co 
trics And climates ich by nature are nat 
fitted ts fupport him. In either of theſe 
caſes he mult have recourſe to ſociety and 


« & » 


l e arts, 
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Ch. 5. arts. It is by means of theſe, that man 
has multiplied more than any other ani- 


mal of equal ſize, and has become an in- 
habitant of every country and climate; 
whereas every other animal has only cer- 
tain countries or climates where it can 


ſubſiſt. 


| The other motive which e 
as inducing men to enter into ſociety, was 


ſelf- defence; the neceſſity of which will 
appear the greater if we conſider two 


things. Fir, That man is by nature much 
weaker and not near ſo well armed as 
many of the beaſts of prey; and, ,- 
condly, That he 1s the natural prey of all 
thoſe beaſts, when they think they can 
maſter him ; whereas ſuch beaſts do not 
prey upon one another ; by which I mean, 
not only that a lion does not prey upon a 
lion, but that he does not prey upon a tiger, 
or wolf, or any other carnivorous beaſt, 

though of leſs fize or ſtrength, unleſs per- 
haps in caſes of extreme neceſlity, But man 


is the common prey of them all; and ſome 


of them who have taſted of his fleſh are, 
like the Indians above mentioned, fonder of 
it than of any other; which is ſaid to be 
the caſe of the Hippopotamus or river-horſe 

in 
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in Egypt *. In this ſo difadvantageous Ch. 5. 
ſituation, ſurrounded by ſo many enemies, 


nature appears to have provided no de- 
fence for man but ſuperior ſagacity. Nor 
would even that have availed him in the 
ſingle ſtate ; but it directed him to aſſo- 
ciate himſelf with others of the ſame ſpe- 
cies.; to act in concert with them; in ſhort, 
to inſtitute civil ſociety, and invent arts; 
and, among others, that great inſtrument 
of ſocial life, Language, without which 
mankind never could have proceeded far 
in the invention of arts. But with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of language, ſociety, arts and ſci- 
ences, it is hardly poſſible to ſet bounds 
to the progreſs of an animal, the moſt ſa- 
gacious and inventive, as well as the moſt 
imitative of any that has been hitherto 
diſcovered; and who has from nature an 
inſtrument of art, which may be called 
the inſtrument of inſtruments, as by it he 
both makes and uſes other inſtruments; 
I mean, the human hand, without which he 
could not, though poſſeſſed of ſuch ſupe- 
rior talents of mind, perform the works 
of art. He has already made himſelf the 


2 + 7 1 / - | g ; BS: $7 : c 
* See Maillet the French Conſul's account of Egypt, 
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Ch. 5. lord of this lower world, and acquired 


dominion over animals very much ſtrong- 
er and fiercer than he, and by nature 
much better armed. The face of the earth 
he has changed by his art and induſtry, 
and even the elements and powers of na- 
ture he has made ſubſervient to his pur- 
poſes. | 

Audax omnia perpeti 

Gens humana. — 

Expertus vacuum Dedalus abra 

Pennis non Homini datis *. 

Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 

Nil mortalibus arduum. 


This ſtory of Dædalus is no doubt a poetical fiction, 
though, like other poetical fictions, it has a foundation in 
hiſtorical truth; for the fact appears to have been, that 
Dædalus made his eſcape from Crete in a ſwift - ſailing 
veſſel of his own invention. But it is not a fiction, that 
Biſhop Wilkins, a moſt ingenious as well as learned 
man, did try to invent an art of flying, and was ſo con- 
fident of his ſucceſs, that he ſaid, he did not doubt but 0 
that he ſhould hear men calling for n — as they 


now call for their boots, 


CHAP. 
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CHA ˖ 


Contmuation of the ſame Subject. — Some coun- 


tries not fit to maintain Men in the Natural 
State, — All countries may be overſtocked 


with Men, as well as with other Animals. 
D The Remedies in ſuch a caſe. 


HE origin of human ſociety is a ſub- 

ject of great curioſity, and of great 
importance in the hiſtory of man. I 
ſhould far exceed the bounds of my work 
if I were to treat of it at as great length, 
and with as great accuracy, as it deſerves; 
I cannot however diſmiſs it without ſome 
Further obſervations, : 

It appears to me, that without one or 
other of thoſe two cauſes which I have aſ- 
ſipned for the origin of ſociety, there never 
would have been ſociety, language, or 
arts, among men: and could we ſuppoſe a 
country naturally ſo fruitful as to produce, 
at all times of the year, food in abund- 
ance for men, however numerous; and if 
we could alſo ſuppoſe the climate of ſuch 

'F1 4 a 
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Ch. 6. a country ſo mild as not to require any 
1 protection from art againſt it, which is 
truly the caſe in many countries; and if 
we could further ſuppoſe, that there were 
there no animals of ſuperior ſtrength, with : 
which men were obliged to contend, —I do 
not ſee how 1t ever could have happened 
in ſuch a country, that men ſhould have 
aſſociated, and inſtituted civil ſociety. 
One thing at leaſt is certain, that in 
fruitful countries, and benign chmates, 
men can live very well in the natural ſtate, 
and may continue a long time in that 
ſtate; and I think it is equally certain, 
that in rude chmates, and barren coun=- 
tries, they cannot ſubſiſt at all without ſo- 
ciety and arts. In ſuch a country as Ca- 
nada, for example, which is covered a- 
bout ſeven months of the year with deep 
ſnow, how is it poſſible the Indians could 
live without the arts of fiſhing and hunt- 
ing, by the firſt of which they ſupport 
themſelves in the ſummer, and by the laſt 
in the winter? As it is, they very often 
periſh by hunger; but without thoſe arts, 
or agriculture, and the art of preſerving, 
as well as railing, the fruits of the earth, 
it is evident they could not live a year to 
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an end. For ſuppoſing that men could Ch. 6. 
ſubſiſt upon herbs or foliage, as horſes and 


cattle can do, without ſeeds or fruits, 
| (which however I do not believe); or ſup- 
poſing that they could be nouriſhed by the 
roots of certain vegetables, to be found wild 
even in the northern countries, which, for 
any thing I know, may be the caſe; and 
ſuppoſing further, that they could dig for 
them with their fingers, as the wild gurl 
above mentioned, whom I ſaw in France, 
told me ſhe did; where are leaves or herb- 
age to be found in ſuch countries for one 
half of the year? and how could fingle 
men, without inſtruments of art, dig for 
roots in ground hardened like iron by 
froſt, and covered with five or ſix feet of 
ſnow ? | 

From theſe conſiderations I think we 
may infer, that men never could have 
lived in the natural ſtate in ſuch coun- 
tries; that is, without ſociety and arts; 
and conſequently, that in thoſe countries 
the human race never could have a be- 
ginning, and that therefore they muſt 
have been peopled from milder climates, 
by tribes and colonies of men already ci- 
vilized, and who brought with them arts, 


by 
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Ch. 6. by PTE they were enabled to ſubſiſt in 
thoſe rougher climates. _ 

And this explains a fact- in the hiſtory 

of man, which I hold to be certain, as 

both ſacred and profane hiſtory agree in 

it, That the progreſs of the human race 

has always been, ſo far as we can trace it, 

from the eaſt, and particularly from Aſia, 

where, according to our ſacred books, the 

human race firſt began, For Afia (I mean 

Aſia Minor, and the more ſoutherly parts of 

that great continent) is a much finer country 

than Europe, and has always produced finer 

bodies of men, and other animals, as well 

as better vegetables *. This of itſelf makes 

it highly probable, even if it were not at- 

teſted by hiſtory, that men having firſt 

aſſociated themſelves in thoſe milder and 

more fruitful regions of Aſia, did from 

thence ſpread themſelves into Europe, and 

other parts of the world, where the cli- 

mate was not ſo propitious to the human 

. race, and there ſubſiſted by arts TRE 

they had imported. | 
But the moſt fruitful country may be 
overſtocked with any animal, and parti- 


* This is an obſervation of Hippocrates the phyſician, 
in his treatiſe, De are, aquis, et locir, I 3. P. 288. 
cularly 
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cularly with man, who I believe is main- Ch. 6. 
tained with more difficulty, even in his hat 
natural ſtate, than other animals of much 
larger ſize: for I hold, that he cannot 
ſubſiſt upon herbage or foliage alone , 
but muſt have ſeeds, fruits, roots, or fleſh. = 
And it is to be conſidered, that man muſt | 
have multiplied very much in his natural 
ſtate, as he likewiſe does in the firſt ſtages | 
of ſociety f. Now when men were 10 | 
| 
| 


_ multiplied that the natural fruits of the 
earth could not maintain them, they were i 
under a neceſſity to practiſe one or other il 
of the following methods; either to diſ- ii 
perſe, and go in ſearch of other countries, 


*The Egyptians pretended, that they had ſundry a- 
quatic plants growing in their river, which were ſuffi 
cient for the aliment of man, particularly one they call- 
ed the Lotus, If this be true, it is an exception to my 
rule; and is a very good argument, and as ſuch was u- 
ſed by the Egyptians, in favour of the antiquity of the 

human race in Egypt, as being the country of all others 
the moſt proper to maintain man in his natural and in- 
fantine ſtate, as it may be called, without ſociety or arts, 
See Diodorus Siculus, in initio. 


| + This is fo true, that it was the ſtudy of the antient 
legiſlators to prevent the too great increaſe of their citi- 

zens; for which purpoſe they uſed ſtrange expedients, 

| ſuch as allowing the expoſition of children, and even the 
unnatural paſſion of men for one another, 


where 
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where they might ſubſiſt more at their 
caſe. But this in many caſes might be 
impracticable: for the countries round 
them might be, and in proceſs of time cer- 
tainly would be, as much overſtocked as 
theirs; or they might be hindered by 
ſeas, great rivers, or impaſſable deſerts. 
To all which may be added, the natural 
averſion that every animal has to quit its 
native country, and the haunts to which 
it has been accuſtomed. Or, 2do, They 
muſt prey upon other animals, or upon one 
another. But this, beſides the danger of it, 
would hardly be practicable by man ſo- 
litary, unaſſiſted by arts, and without o- 
ther weapons than thoſe which nature has 
given him. Or, /afily, They muſt aſſo» 
ciate and provide in common what ſingly 
they could not procure. And this laſt me- 
thod, it is natural to think, ſo ſagacious an 
animal as man would prefer to the danger- 
ous expedient of devouring one another, 
which I think can never be but the laſt 


reſource among all animals Fur to 19d mis; 
1507 18 Foe AR It 


[93TH 61 , k | 
* What extremities men have been f to or ſub⸗ 
ſiſtence, even in the firſt ages of ſociety, is evident from 


a fact which cannot be — that ſeveral of the bar. 
1 barous 


* 
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It would lead me much too far from my Ch. 6. 

purpoſe to inquire, what methods were "ISL 
firſt uſed by men aſſociated for increaſing 
their natural ſtock of proviſions. I will 

only ſay in general, that I believe hunting 

muſt have been among the firſt ; | | 4 

—— Cum jam landes atque arbuta ſacræ | 

Deficerent filve, et victum Dodona negarert, V1 

| Van Geœorgic. En. j 


For, as I have already obſerved, the ll 
natural fruits of the earth were the | 
firſt food of men. My reaſon for think- 

ing that hunting was the firſt expedi- 

ent they fell upon for ſupplying the want 

of thoſe fruits is, that it is much ea- 

ſier than planting, ſowing, or any kind 

of culture of the ground, before inſtru- 

ments of art were invented. For man, by 

his natural ſtrength and agility, with the 

addition only of a ſtick, which, as we 
have ſeen, is uſed even by the Ouran Ou- 
tangs, whom ſome authors will not al- 

low to be of our ſpecies, can maſter a great 

number of quadrupeds, eſpecially if he be 

aſſiſted by numbers ; and I remember the 

wild girl I have ſo often mentioned, told 


barous nations, at this day, uſe for food the vermin of 


their own bodies. 
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me, that with no other weapon than a 
bludgeon, which the called a Boutou *, ſhe 
was able, with the aſſiſtance of the, black 


girl her companion, to kill as much game 


as, together with the roots they dug up, 


maintained them in their travels through 


the woods. One natural conſequence of 
hunting would be, that in proceſs of time 


they would think of the expedient of 
catching certain animals alive, taming 
them, and breeding out of them, which 
would greatly add to their ſtock of provi- 


ſions. This produced the paſtoral life, 
which is the only means of ſubbiltence of 


whole nations at this day. But 1 it may be 
obſerved, that, unleſs in countries where 


flocks and herds can live through, the wilt 


in that way, Me 155 aſliſtance of mehr 
arts, and par ticularly agriculture./ And 


12 


7 FT 


griculture, have never attempted the. Par 


* It was from this circumſtance that I diſcovered the 
had been in one of the Caribbes iſlands ; for 1 in a Hgeneh 
account publiſhed of thoſe iſlands, by one Sieur la Beau 
I find that the Caribbees uſe that ee and call 1 by 
the ſame name. | T 
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ſtoral life, or to tame any animals other Ch. 6. 


than dogs that live upon fleſh. 

But I: have no occaſion to trace any 
further the progreſs of men in the arts of 
ſubſiſtence ; it is ſufficient for my preſent 
purpoſe, that I have brought them toge- 
ther by means of the firſt cauſe of aſſocia- 


tion I have mentioned, viz. the want of 


the neceſſaries of life; and I proceed next 


to examine the ſecond reaſon I mentioned 
for the inſtitution of ſociety, /elf-defence. 
But before I come to that, it may not. 
be improper to obſerve, that this change 
of man from a frugivorous to a carnivo- 
rous * animal muſt have produced a great 
change c of character. What effect the mere 
feeding upon fleſh, inſtead of vegetables, 
may have upon the temper and diſpoſition 
of: the mind, I ſhall not at preſent in- 
quite; - but it is the way of procuring this 
fleſh-diet, by the deſtruction of other a- 
nimals, that has produced the. change I 
| e 3p While man continued to feed 
vl pon the fruits of the earth, he was an 
amen, animal, and, like others who 


lived ' in the Tame way, more diſpoſed 


to fly from an attack than to make one. 
But as ſoon as he became a hunter, the 
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Ch. 6. wild beaſt, which is part of his eompoſi- 
tion, became predominant in him. He 
grew fierce and bold, delighting in blood 
and ſlaughter. War ſoon ſucceeded to 
hunting; and the neceſſary conſequence 
of war was the victors eating the van- 
quithed, when they could kill or catch 
them *. In this ſtate, man, if not tamed, 
or ſubdued by laws or manners, is the 
moſt dangerous and moſt miſchievous of 
all the creatures that God has made; z 

much more ſo than any lion or tigen, 
any other the fierceſt animal that M. 
the foreſt. It was in this ſtate that Or- 
pheus, the firſt civilizer of men in this 
weſtern part of the world, found the ſa- 
vages of Greece, when he imported a- 
mong them the arts he had learned in E- 
gypt, and tamed chem 175 religion and 
muſic. i Yo omen 
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* Tt is ſo at this day in in many Ape of the earth; and, 
I am perſuaded, it was fo originally among all nations. 
In the language of the {raguozs of North America, 7 put 
on the cauldron, is to declare war, as Charlævoix informs 
And though thoſe hunters have given over eating 
55 enemies, it is certain, there is nothing in which 


chey delight ſo much as blood and flaughter-. 20 0 W 
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Diftus ob hoc lenire tigres rabidoſque leones *. 


Which is one of the fictions of the Greek 
| poets, 'where the truth of hiſtory is eaſily 
| ſeen! through the vail of fable. 


1319 


1 
214 


e 
„ 
What dangers made men Meciate 25 the Jake 

. felf-defence. 

DSI Af 
FAN, in the natural ſtate, muſt ſtand Ch. 7. 
>; need of defence, either againſt 
wild” beaſts, againſt men of the ſame 
GE” or, N N foreign inva- 
ent 7. BIIH 

As tothe firſt, this fe who know no more 
: a. the hiſtory of man than what they have 
leared from obſerving the cuſtoms and 
manners of their own and other modern 
nations of ee will hardly believe, 


F AE * DNITK5 115 2 2 
"IN bomines RW interpreſque 8 | 
' Collins et viety ræpo deterruit Orpheus : 
ik colt Dictus ob os del tigres rabidoſque leones. 


101489 1990 (119% Hos. Art. Poet. 392. 


| Where 4 3 dickur i is no doubt the eating one ano- 


ther; from which, among other barbarous cuſtoms, Or- 
Pheus reclaimed them, 
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Ch. 7: that there was a time when wild beaſts 
diſputed with us the empire of this carth ; 


: [1 


but nothing is more certain, | do = 


7 empora jo + fafeſins welis evolvere mundi, Fn 
Ho R. 


And it is likewiſe certain, that chi very 
often prevailed in the diſpute, till art and 
numbers came to the aſſiſtance of our na- 
tural ſtrength and agility. And therefore 
the firſt heroes, and greateſt benefactors; of 
- _ mankind, next to the inventors of 7 5 
Vere thoſe men of ſuperior, ſtrength a1 and 
valour, who faught with and — 
wild: beaſts. Such was Hercules of old: 
I mean, not the Greek Hercules, "the | 
ſon of Amphitryon, who came too late 
into the world to have much ado of, that 
kind; but the Egyptian Hercules, ſeveral | 
thouſand years older, whoſe exploits. the 
Greeks, with their uſual vanity, aſcri- 
bed to their hero, who was indeed origi- 
nally from that country, and from thence 
e had his name “. Ahe arms which 
55 | 16-2140 the 


„ 


* He kad” at firſt another name, which I 38 forgot; : 
but afterwards his parents, who were both e 
from Egypt, l proper to give him the name of the 

Egyptian 


Nit 
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a the later Greek fables (for tliey are not ſo Ch. J. 
— 


old as Homer) give to this hero, were very 
probably the arms of his antient name- 
ſake of Egypt; I mean, the club, and the 
lion's ſkin, theſe being the only arms 
then known. But experience would ſoon 


diſcover, that it was necellary to have o- 


ther and better arms againſt enemies ſo 
"CT *IIJL 
Egyptian god, Yah Rasse lib. 2. cap. 43. & 44. 
who tells us, that, in order to ſettle the point of antiqui- 
ty betwixt the Egyptian and Grecian Hercules, he made 
two voyages, one to Tyre, and the other to Thaſus; in 
each of which places there was a temple of . 
both lege prior to the fon of Alemena: from whence he 
very jultly concludes, that theſe temples were erected to 
the Egyptian Hercules. Such was the curioſity and di- 
ligence of this hiſtorian, who had ſo little of the vanity 
of his countrymen, that in this, and ſeveral other inſtan- 
ces, he was at uncommon pains to refute their vain lies. 


According to this poet, he wore neither lion's ſkin 
nor club, but was armed with a bow and arrows; and ſo 
heis introduced among the other ſpirits which pied to 
i Ulyſles, in the 11th book of the Odyſſey, verſ. 606. And 
| upon this occaſion, it may be obſerved, that a great deal 
of the Greek fables and religion is poſterior to the days 
of Hymer; ſor in his time, neither this Hercules, the ſon 
of. Alcmena, was worſhipped, nor Caſtor and Pollux. And 
Ba hus, who became ſo great a god afterwards, is, I 


think, but once mentioned in Homer and that in a way 


that does him no honour; for he is repreſented as run- 


ning away from Lycutgus, the King of Thrace, and 
| hiding hiraſelf f in the oc can. | 
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Cb. 7, much ſuperior i in bodily firengrh * and 
that it was alſo neceſſary to avail Alm 


ſelyes of their numbers, and to act toge- 


ther in concert, boats in —__ and de- 


« . — 1 
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3 Een after arms Wels Aventis in Greece, Wal: the 
uſe of them well known, the Caledonian baar was de- 
ſtroyed with much difficulty, and not till he had Killed a 
great many of the youth of Greece, as Homer informs F 
us, Had, i ix. 542, And in much later times; as late as the 
days' of Creſus King of Lydia, a boar laid wäſte the 
lands of the Myſians, a people of Aſia, in the neighbour- 
hood of Crœſus; and they not being able to deſtroy him 
themſelves, ſent to Crœſus ſor aſſiſtance; who according 
Iy ſent them his ſon, at the head of a choſen body of 
hunters, Herod. Ih. I. cap. 36. I know the mere mo- 
dern reader will reject all theſe ſtories as fables," and will 
not even believe Pauſanias, who ſays, that he W the 
tuſks of the Caledonian boar, which were preſerved as 
late down as his time, and gives us the dimenſions of 
them... But the learned will have no doubt of the truth 
of either of the ſtories, knowing well, that even what 
is called the fabulous hiſtory of Greece, is for the great 
er part true hiſtory ; mixed indeed with many romantic 
circumſtances and ſuperſtitions tales, which a little ſaga- 
city and critical diſcernment can eaſily ſeparate from the 
duth of Hiſtory. As to Herodotus, though, 1 know, 
his authority is by many thought no better than that of 
Homer, and the other Greek poets, yet I will venture to 
arm, that whoever underſtands his hiſtory, and has 
diligently ſtudied it, will hardly doubt of what he re- 
lates, not as a hearſay, (for he has many ſtories of that 
kind which he tells us he does not believe himſelf), but as a 
ſimple hiſtorical fact. But as to this article, concerning the 


difficulty of mens defending themſelves againſt wild beaſts 
| in 
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fending. And this I hold to be one kind Ch. 7. | | 
of ſelf-defence that made aſſociation and 5 ö 


public neceſſary; ſo neceſſary, that Dio- i 
dorus Siculus mentions no other reaſon | 
for, mens herding together *, | 

The ſecond reaſon I 1 for aſſo- 
ciation under this head was the violence ö 
and injuſtice which men had to fear from 
one another. For as ſoon as men began to 
multiply very much in any country, there | 
would neceſſarily be an interference about 1 
proviſions ; ; about their layers, where they 'E 
ſlept, or reſted, and ſheltered themſelves . 
from the weather, RE 


iis 545 


i in the fiſt ages of che world, Diodorus Siculus, in his 
34 bogk, informs us of a bg nation in Africa, that 
he calls Son, from their feeding upon roots, who, he 
ſays, not having the uſe of arms, could not defend 
themſelves againſt lions, and would have been quite de- 
ſtroyed by them, if it had not been for a multitude of 
flies that came at a certain ſeaſon of the year, and drove 
away the lions. It is in a ſituation ſuch as that of thoſe 
root- eaters, that 1 ſuppoſe men would, from the motive of 
ſelf-defence, « enter into political ſociety, and invent arts 

-of, deſence. And not only by ſuch fierce beaſts have 
countries. been 1 rendered not habitable, but alſo by rep- 
tiles, ſuch as ſerpents ; and ſmall animals, ſuch as mice, 
frogs, © and ſparrows, which, in ſeveral inſtances mentioned 
by Djadertts,' lib. 3. P. 114. Steplant, have got the 
beßter of people with all the advantages of ſociety and 


16 


arts, an d, driven them out of 'the country. e ton ,eooet 
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as I GIndem et culilia \propter ; DTS ot 2 
and, laſtly, about their female, 


1 


Honk. 


9 eueren incertam Papientes more for um. 


1} Ef! 10 2431150 if! 2417 


| Such! interference Would produce ſtrife? and 


Fa ; of which the conſequence Would 
often be wounds and death, and in Which 
the ſtronger would always Babe the better, 
as we obſerve 1 in the herds of other ictials, 
where there i 18 no other law but that Pte 
ſtrongeſt. In this way there WOu. d be 
great violence, oppreſſi ion, and deltrattion 
of the ſpecies ;. to prevent which, 10 la- 
gacious an animal as man would Be 1 nat tu- 
rally led to form a kind of public, by the 
ſtrength of which the weaker might be 


made more powerful than the ſtronger, 


and the whole ſociety benefited in every. 


reſpect. 21009 2 1 
By har 21 have GI 8 1 would, Not 
be underſtood to retract what 1 Rave faid 


above in oppoſition to Mr Hobbes, that 
'the-ſtate of nature was not a ſtate of War: 
fedu, that there are in that ſtate much 
Tower rs of quarrel than initHoiſtate 
"bf be for, in the natural ſtate men 


ele Ker eo abbat the neceſſares of 
4 | life, 
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life, and che gratifications of natural ap- Ch, 7. 


petite; whereas, in the civil ſtate, men 
quarreh about fame, power, pre-eminence, 
and; all the numberleſs gratifications of 
vanity and luxury. But what 1 maintain 


177 


18, that when men gr ow, numerous, and 
the neceſſaries of life ſeanty,, they, muſt, 
like. all. other animals, prefer each himſelf 
to. another, and that will of neceſſity Pro- 
quee ſtrife and contention. But this is 
| 991 che conſequence of the natural Kate 
in itſelf, but of the exceſlive multiplica- 
5 of the ſpecies ;_ againſt which nature 
has provided ſeveral remedies, ſuch as fa- 
mine, peſtilence, inundation, extraordina- 
ry + verity of weather, and, among 5. 
ches, de deſtruction of the anitals- ty 


+1 fy Yet 


one another, when Provifons” become 
Tay, . i, dn 
The third reaſon of «KS Eind E men- 
tioned was protection againſt foreign! in- 
vaders. This proceeds upon the ſuppoſi- 


3 


tion of aſſociations being already formed 


by ſome herds in the neighbourhood for 
invading their neiphbours;” either from 
mere wantonneſs, and a ſpirit of conqueſt, 
which has produced many cruel wars a- 
mong men; or for want of the neceſſaries 


of life, which has obliged men very often 
LES ta 
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to leave their owti country, and try to 
find out another. This would naturally 
lead the people of the country in vaded to 
aſſociate themſelves, in order to take com- 
mon meaſures for their defence. 
One or other of theſe reaſons appears to 
me to have made men firſt aſſociate for 
the ſake of ſelf-defence; and this, joined 
with the want of the neceſſaries of life, 
accounts * the WE of” ene among 


A HT TH ve , 7 DHaiftns 
: | | OAT 


* H A 5 vn. 8 8 


of Av: 
1 to the checker, That flint Was 
fa Hcient to provide men with alli the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and to W them ,again/? 
their enemies. 214 II fr 304 


54 177 | I. kd 
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Ch. 8. 95 Ir. may be objecked, That all the: E 85 Eh- 
ties I have mentioned, whether of ſuſ- 

tenandce or defence, might be ſupplied by 
inſtinct, with which I have ſuppoſed” man 

to be originally provided by nature, as 
well as other animals, fur whoſe wantz we 

ſee it is ſufficient; ſo that the reaſons I 

have mentioned did not give riſe to ſocio- 


i 88 I 
nA * | ty; 
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ty; which therefore may ſtill be from na- Ch. 8. 


N cuppoſe it, introduced * we mapa gf 
fe. 181 1 7000 t. 29 65 
This objection 18 e ain hs on 
with the argument which I ſtated in the 
firſt; book, and endeavoured to refute, 
tending to prove, that our ideas are from 
inſtinct *; and if it be true, as I think I 
have ſhewn, that our ideas are not from 
inſtinct, it will follow of neceſſary conſe- 
quence, that thoſe arts of ſuſtenance and 
ſelf- defence, which cannot be without i- 
deas, are likewiſe not from inſtinct. I 
will, however, without repeating what I 
there ſaid, add ſome further obſervations 
Kemal nl the e betwixt inſtinct 
But, i in hi frf Ub it is to be obſerved, 
that I do not deny, that nature has made 


ſufficient proviſion for the preſervation of 


the race of men, as well as of other ani 
mals: hut ſhe has not made proviſion, for 
 thatextraordinary multiplication of theſpe- 
cCies, Whie h makes ſociety and arts neceſſary. 
N e to me to B ſe the 
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Ces, balance pretty even among Lienioilhiogi; 
and therefore the has provided, chat no 
ſpecies of animal ſhould increaſe very 
much; becauſe that could not be without 
prejudice to the other ſpecieſes : for this 
reaſonl, when any one increaſes immode- 
rately, it is either redueed by famine, and 
the other calamities above mentioned or 
by being preyed upon by themſelves or o- 
ther animals; and, by theſe means, the 
equilibrium is reſtored. Now, this would 
certainly have happened with reſpect to 
our ſpecies, if it had continued in rhe na- 
tural ſtate; and thoſe arts of ſuſtenante 
and defence above mentioned, had 'not 
been invented. And the queſtion at pre- 
ſent is, Whether thoſe arts could have 
proceeded from inſtinct, or maſt ) have 


1 117 
„ 


been the effect of art?! 
Betwixt theſe two there is this material 
difference, that inſtinct is a principle of 
action implanted in us as in other animals, 
by which we are directed to What is ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation either of the 
individual or the ſpecies; but without any 
knowledge of the end, or how the means 
conduce to the end; and, conſequently, 
without vi, which never can be but 
1 where 
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where there is an end in view. Art, on Ch. 8. 
the other hand, acts with knowledge f 
the end, and of the means by which it is 
attained; and conſequently its operations 
are voluntary, proceeding, from motives 
influencing, the will. But beſides this ca- 
pital difference, there are the following. 
10 IA; All animals are directed by in- 
ſtinct to ſearch for, to find out, and to 
Makęauſe of the food which N has 
provided for them. But it has not direct- 
ed nor inſtructed them to multiply that 
foods nd to make the earth produce more 
of it than 1 it naturally produces. In other 
words, inſtinct does not teach us to till, 
5 7 ;9r; plant. 2 b 971 
auly, Inſtinct has Wine us to 5 
chal. a of all the parts or members of 
our body for procuring our ſubſiſtence; 
hut it has not directed us to make artifi- 
cial inſtruments, either for increaſing the 
quantity of food which nature has provi- : 
ded for us, or for bringing within our | 
reach food which otherwiſe would, by our j 
natunal faculties, ; be inacceſſible to us.. 1 
guy, Nature has directed every animal { 
to the beſt: uſe of thoſe:.:arms, offenſive or 
aten with which ſhe has provided the 


1196.7 i animal; 
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| 8. ry 5 t ſhe has not tau ht er 
Ch. animal ; bu 99-005. auß ba AP 
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| mhepexer v we . ſee an animal _ vena. 
| tious aids of that kind, we may be ſure 

| that it is the effect of art ach 1. there 
were nothing elſe to convince me that the 

| Ouran Outang belongs to our ſpecies, his 
uling ſticks as a weapon would be alone 
ſufficient. Horace therefore appears to 
| have been very well inſtructed by his phi- 
loſophy i in the progreſs of man, from 1 in- 

ſtinct to art, and from natural to acquired 

faculties, when he tells us, that men, as 

| long as they were mutum et turpe pecus, that 
3 is, altogether in the natural or brute ſtate, 
} ! fought, unguibus et pugnis, glandem et cubi- 
I lia propter ; — dein fuftibus, that is, when 
| they came to be a little advanced towards 
8h humanity, and in the ſtate the Ouran Ou- 
of tangs are at preſent; and then, armis gue poft 
Jabricuverat uſus, that is, when they were 
ſo 25 advanced in civil life as to invent 
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* cc Cum prorepferunt primis animalia terris, | 
% Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, | 
= "a Unguibus et pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita porro , 
Si Phanabant armis, quæ poſt fabricaverat uſus.” 
I will ſubjoin the reſt of the paſſage, as it ſhews that 
| | Horace's 
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"The. ſam of theſe differences berwixt Art Ch. 8. 


and inſtinct ſeems to amount to this, chat 
inſtin ict. goes directly to the end it pro- 
poſes,” or does not go far about; whereas 


art takes a round, and performs its ope- 
rations by ſtudying the nature of things, 
comparing 1deas, and drawing conſequen- 


ces from premiſſes; ex. gr. Nothing ap- 


pears to us, more ſimple than the uſe of a 


ſtick for a weapon, yet the animal who 


Sith it muſt know, 1}, the nature of wood, 7 
That it is a hard body; 245, Thar any 


Hof 


_— 


Horace s philoſophy perfectly agrees with mine el. | 


ſpect th the invention of language: 


Done verba, quibus voces ſenſuſque 1 Sf 
: F6: Nominaque i INVenere : dehing abſiſtere bello, 
. Oppida cœperunt munire, et ponere leges, | 5 4 
Ne quis fur ellet, neu latro, neu quis adulter,” 


neue 20] 5141 50 Bd. Ul u. Gh. ur SG" | 


Phe diſtinction that Horack makes here betwixt derbe 
and mina 1 ſhall afterwards explain ; but what I quo- 
ted the paſſage ſor at preſent is, to obſerve, that the pro- 
greſs according to Horace was, firſt the natural or brute 
ſtate, without language or arts of any kind; then the 
invention of certain arts, particularly the arts of attack 
and defence ; — then language; and laſtly government 
and laws, and every other art of life, connected with, 
and dependent upon theſe,” - This fyſtem, I believe, will, 
upon the ſtricteſt examination, be found the true ſyſtem 
of human nature; and a' hiſtory of man would be no- 
ching elſe than a ren upon theſe few lines. 
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Ch. 8. hard body, impelled upon another body 
1 with force, will make an. impreſſion which 
may very much hurt or deſtroy that other 


body; 34h), That the manner in which 
the human hand can make this impreſſion 
in the molt forcible way is, by: taking a 


: ſtick of a moderate length, and ſuitable 
thickneſs, by the one end, and in that, way 


making the blow. All theſe ideas the Ou- 
ran Outang muſt have formed from ob- 
ſeryation and experience, before he uſed.a 
ſtick as a weapon-offenſive. Whether, he 
be ſo far advanced in the art of cudgel- 
playing as to uſe it likewiſe by way of de- 
fence, and for warding l L cannot 
tell 

Another dilkrence which we > may ob- 
* betwixt art and inſtinct 15, that as 
art is founded upon experience and obſer- 
vation, ſo it is improved by. them; and 


it is by gradual improvements in that way 
that arts are perfected: but inſtinct, as it 


does not ariſe from experience, ſo it is not 
improved by it. And accordingly a Wal- 
law builds her neſt, and a 1pider;; weaves 
is web, as well the firſt gar any; year 


thereafter. Aman 94 | 12011 11 171 * 35 (} 


il; Thus it bens, aher hindbepd: art 
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are in tlieir natures different, though in Ch. g. 


their . they ſometimes ſeem to be 
the ſame. The bee, for example, fopins 
her Hengon cells as accurately as if ſhe 
had Been inſtructed by Euclid; yet it is 
impoſſible to believe, that ſhe under fAnds 
geometry, and knows the rules by which 
the works, or even the end for which the 
Works. It is therefore only inſtinct, but 
an inſtinct of an extraordinary kind, in 
which the wiſdom of the great Author K 
mature manifeſts itfelf more than it uſually 
does in the operations of brutes. Now 
there is not the leaſt reaſon to think that 
we ever had ſuch an uncommon inſtinct, 
or any other than what we obſerve in hor- 
ſes, (cattle, and other quadrupeds of this 
country. Such inſtinct certainly never 
could have taught us to till, ſow, or hunt, 
or to invent arms, either for attack or de- 
fence. It appears therefore evident, chat 
our inſtinct could not have ſupplied "_ 
wants which made ſociety neceſſary. 
Before I conclude this chapter, Twill 
make ſome obſervations upon the conſe- 
quences which the introduction of art has 
had with reſpec to the numbers, both of 
men and of other animals. And, in the 


. 3 firſt 


AYR Y 
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Ch. 8. Ait ꝓlace, as I have already obſervedy:It is 
py the means of art that man has dpread 
himſelf over the earth more than ay o- 


ther animal known, ſo as to be of all cli- 
mates, and to inhabit countries Which o- 
cherwile could not ſupport him. 2h, It 

is by the ſame means that he has multi- 
plied in the ſeveral countries much more 
in proportion than any other animal of the 
ſame ſize. But, 3d/y, This I think could not 


have happened without the deſtruction of 


many other animals. With reſpect indeed 
to ſuch as we have tamed, it may be 
thought that we take ſo much care to pro- 
vide food for them, which they would nor 


have without our {kill and induſtry, that 
they ſhould multiply more under our go- 
vernment than in their natural ſtate. But 


it is to be conſidered, on the other hand, 
what numbers we conſume of them in 


| food, and how many more we deſtroy of 
them by hard labour, and by uſing them 


cruelly or unſkilfully. Befides, they do 
not propagate ſo much, and are not ſo 


healthy under our care, being houſed, and 


kept in a way not unlike that in which we 
1 dee as 110 would be in the 


aa 


armer 
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animals, I think there can be no doubt Ch. 8. 


that they are greatly decreaſed by the em- 


pire which man has obtained over them: 
for in certain countries we have deſtroyed 
whole ſpecieſes of them, ſuch as we found 
troubleſome or dangerous to us; as 
wolves, for example, in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and lions in every part of Europe. 
What remains of them we preſerve for our 
ſport and pleaſure: but though they be 
under the protection of the laws in all the 
kingdoms, I believe, of Europe; yet thoſe 
laws have been ſo mach neglected or e- 
vaded; and ſo many ways have been fallen 
upon of deſtroying them, that I hold the 
fact to be certain, that their numbers are 
decreaſing daily, even in Europe, and 
much more ſo in other countries, Where 
the men ſubſiſt upon them, as in North 
America. I am perſuaded therefore, that 
with reſpect to us and the brutes, the ge- 
neral law of nature takes place, that no 
ſpecies can be increaſed beyond its na- 
tural proportion, Hut at the ARE or 0 
pc upd Of e DT noc! 


it ils. AT 17 
* -; 4 5 ſays Momus, is 3 . of 8 (rd mary* 
wi ri 40 My as Mr Pope has rendered it, the ftanding 
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jeſt of beaver, But if Momns, quitting his ſportive vein, 
thould aſſume a tone of keen fatire, and virulent in- 
vective, and if M. Rouſſeau ſhould lend him words, 
he would ſay,” that man is the moſt miſchievous animal 
that God has made ; — that he has already almoſt depo- 
ulated: the earth, having, in many countries deſtroyed 
Whole ſpecieſes of animals, and continuing fart to, de- 
ſtroy thoſe that remain, not only to gratify his luxury 
and vanity, but for mere ſport and paſtime. What 
* atonement, moſt pernicious biped, or 8 or 
« whatever other appellation molt offends thi ine 
„hat atonement canſt thou make for this ſo gred ab. 
4 uſe of thy ſuperior faculties, and this deſtruction of 
the creatures of God? None other, except tofebroy 
<6 „ thyſelf next, and ſo avenge the reſt of the anim | race. 
« This thou art doing as faſt as poſſible; and for this 
4e only J can commend thee. When this werk is ac- 
« compliſhed, then ſhall the true ſtate of nature; be re- 
1. ſtored, and the real golden age return, Then {hall 
T Aſftrea viſit the earth again, whoſe lateſt footiteps : are 
« zji6w no longer to be ſeen: ſa ſhall the animal crea- 
e tion, freed from a tyrannical aud capricious: maſter; 
P lire che liſe which nature has deſtined for them, and. 
10 © accompliſh the end of their being : : fo {hall even man 


6 Himſelf, if any of the' wretched race yet remain, ac- 


ke, quit providence of the imputations he has thrown up- 
1 on it, and ſhew that he WAs made ff Ke, be 
Ty 205 "ſound out many ivve entions,” g 
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I Win now try to folve Mon. Rouſſeau's Ch. . 
great difficulty with reſpect to the in-W 
vention of language. He is convinced 
that ſociety is abſolutely neceſſary for this 
invention; but he ſeems to think that 
language was as neceſſary for the conſtitu- 
tion of ſociety, Now I will endeavour to 
ſhew, both from theory and fact, that a- 
nimals may aſſociate together, form a 
community, and carry on in concert one 
common buſineſs, without the uſe of {peech. 
For this purpoſe nothing elſe is neceſ- 
ſary than that there ſhould be among fuch 
animals ſome method of communication. 
If therefore there be other methods of 
communication, beſides that cf articulate 
ſounds, there is nothing to hinder a ſo- 
ciety to be conſtituted without the uſe of 
{pecch. Now that there are other methods 
of communication, is a fact that cannot 


be 
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Ch. q. be doubted : 
cries, by which wre ſee the brutes com- 


1 TRR OI and! Pure I. 


municate to one another their ſentiments 
ani paſſions; there are imitative cries; 
and, laſtly, there is the expreſſion of 
looks; that is, the action of the face; and 
the geſtures of the body. In one or o- 
ther, or all of theſe ways, it is evident 
that animals may underſtand one another” 
ſo far at leaſt as to act in concert, and 
carry on ſome common buſineſs, Which, 


according to e is the definition of 


a political animal. $3201}, 11903 u 97 
As to Aolbwets oft wes, acting in Ae 
hay, without the uſe of ſpeech, I'willinot 
infiſt upon ſuck animals as the bee of ant, 
becauſe I hold, that they act by flint 


merely; chat is, by a neceſſary determi- 


nation of their nature, without amy Will 
or choice, and without any knowledge of 
the operations of one another, of EH of 
their own; but I will give examples un“ 
3 tionable, of animals that act in con- 
and by communicarion, and yer 

6 nk no; uſe of ſpeech: 126 Dhiiwyd DAL 29977 
© I will begin with the beaver; which, 

as I Hate obſerved already, reſembles our 


ſpebies in this, chat i it is 6 an ambiguous 
% gulb bod 2s fon dee och nature, 
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nature, between the ſolitary and the ſo- Ch. 9. 
cial, without any neceſſary determination 9 
to either way of life; ſo that he ſome- 

times lives in ſociety, and ſometimes by 

himſelf, according to the circumſtances 

and fituation in which he finds himſelf. 

In ſuch an animal there muſt neceſſarily 
be choice and deliberation, not inſtinct 
merely; and therefore I think his example 
will apply moſt appoſitely to our ſpecies. 
This animal is truly political, in the com- 
mon ſenſe of the word, at leaſt when they 
are in their ſocial ſtate; for they live in 
what may be properly enoughcalled villages, 


conſiſting ſometimes, of twenty or five and 


twenty cabanes, or little houſes, and cheſe 
inhabited each by five or fix and ſometimes: 


to the number of ten pairs; for they are all 


coupled in that way, male and female, to- 
gether. Theſe ſeveral families compoſe a 
community or ſtatę, conſiſting commonly 
of. an hundred and fifty or two hundred, 
beayers, who work together in concert in, 
all their public works, ſuch. as, felling, 
trees, and building the dam of their pond. 


And of this great community each cabane 


is a part, forming, af leſſer community, 

which Works together in every thing rela⸗ 

ting to the cabane, ſuch as building it, 
ll. and 
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Ch. 9. and laying up a magazine of: proviſions 


for it: for they have property among o- 


ther things appertaining to the political 


life; and not property belonging to the 
ſtate only, which is commonly the caſe of 
the Indians of North America, but pro- 
perty belonging to each cabane. The con- 
ſtruction of their dikes and cabanes, as de- 
ſcribed by Monſ. Buffon, from whom I 
take this account , is really wonderful, 
particularly that of the dike, which is a 
ſtupendous work for an animal of ſo ſmall 
a ſize, and built with ſo much ſkill, that I 
do not think human art could build it 
better. They have not however that mark 


of humanity which I obſerve in the Ou- 


ran Outangs, of uſing any inſtrument be- 


ſides thoſe which nature has furniſhed 


them, viz. the members of their own 
body; for though they have very ſhort 
fore - legs, with the feet of them ſhaped like 
a hand, having five fingers divided, with 
which they feel any thing, lay hold of it, 
and carry it to xheir mouths; and though 
they can eaſily erect themſelves upon their 
hinder parts, and very often do ſo; yet 
they never uſe a ſtick, or any. other in- 
ſtrument of art. But except in this par- 


Hilaire Naturelle, tom, 8. p. 289. | 
ticular, 
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ticular,” and that they have no uſe of Ch. q. 
ng 


ſpeech, they are as much a political ani- 
mal as man, only much better policed 
than any community of men that we 
know at preſent: for they live together, 
and carry on their public affairs in the 
greateſt peace and harmony, and with the 
exacteſt obſervation of juſtice, never in- 
juring one another, either in their perſons 
or properties. What ſigns or methods of 
communication they uſe in carrying on 
their works Monſ. Buffon does not men- 
tion, but it is certain that they muſt uſe 
ſome; and if their policy were carefully 
obſerved, I am perſuaded it would be 
found, that there is an eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment among them of one kind or an- 
other, without which I think it is impoſ- 
ſible that the affairs of their . 
could be ſo regularly conductem. 
In ſuch a ſtate I imagine men were, and 
duft have been, perhaps for ages, before 
a language was invented. They muſt, I 
think, have been aſſociated as the beavers 
are, living together in cabanes or huts *, 


a ne huts of the New-Hollanders are not near Towel 
built us thoſe of the beavers, and ſerve only for a cover 
to the head and ſhoulders, as Lam informed by the tra · 
vellers Who have. N been in that ne 1 
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1 on'bf bonesrt· ſomeæ common 
work; either for their fuſtenance, ſuch as 
hunting or fiſhing, of in the way of de- 
fehce or: attack. In thort; they muſt have 
been united in the political life; foro the 
mere berding together, ee ſuch 


union; would not be ſufficient far ;the 
invention of ſo difficult an art as Jan - 
guage, or indeed of any thing -whichjde- 
ſerves the name of art. For thoughel do 


not deny, that man, by his natural ſſaga - 
city. and by experience and obſeryation, 


might perhaps, towards the cloſe of a dong 
life, form ſome imperfect ideas, even 
Without the help of political union, I 
think it is impoſſible that he could invent 


any thing deſerving the name of ant. But 
it ig Heedleſs to dwell; langer upon this in- 
quiry: for, as 1 have already ſaid, Ido 


not think there is any reaſon toſbelioveʒ | 
that men ever herded . e withbut | 


acting in concert. 
e difficult invention aber this art 


as Nl 


of language appear to me, that Limagine 
butt Previouſſy a have invented and 
pratetiſed more difficult arts than the fiſh- 
ing practiſed. by thoſe inhabitants, of New 
Holland whom Dampier . — or 


Molmid by 
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by the fiſh-eaters of Diodorus Siculus. Ces, 


And though thoſe New-Hollanders: havethe 
uſe of ſpeech, I can hardly believe that they 
have invented it, but have learned ib by 
intercourſe with ſome other nations; and 
this I believe to be true of all the nations 
that have been found in a very barbarous 
ſtare, and yet having the uſe of ſpeechy©:: 
The next animal I ſhall mention living 
in a political ſtate, without the uſe of 
ſpeech, is an animal not ſo well known as 


- the beaver, and mentioned only by one 


author, ſo far as I know, but an author 
of good credit, I mean Cardinal Polig- 
nac, in his Anti-Lucretiur. And he is 
the more to be credited in this particular, 


that the inſtance, as he confeſſes himſelf 


makes againſt his ſy ſtem, of the brutes 
being no more than machines, according 
to the ꝓhiloſophy of Des Cartes, which he 
follows: "This WP he ſays,” he ſaw 

cacao 


bd * This . flouriſhed about. 1 ound of the laſt gen- 


tury, and was a man 15 great eminence, not only 10 


Keira bar löl political abilities; and was acecfdingly 
much employed in public buſineſs; duch as embaſſies - and 


negotiations of peace. In this poem, though he refutes 


Lucretius, he has quieres his {ty le and, manner very e ex- 


Yay; and I think the Giellon of i it is doe belt m 
. ertant- J. modes BHEHIOH 


a himſelf 


886 
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Ch. 9. himſelf ſomewhere in the Ukraine, upon 


the banks of a river he calls Danaftree. It is 
named, he ſays, by the Poles Baubacir; and 
is like a fox in appearance; but fubſiſts 
upon herbage. They live aſſociated in 
caverns under ground; and the buſineſs 
they carry on is, foraging in the fields, 
and making magazines for their proviſion 
during the winter; and it is about their 
fields and paſture that they quarrel and 
go to war. Their battles, as our author 
has deſcribed them, are very orderly and 
regular ; for they have a kind of military 
diſcipline, and are formed into corps un- 
der certain leaders. But the moſt extra- 
ordinary circumſtance he tells of them, is 
their manner of treating their priſoners: of 
war, of whom they make ſlaves, obliging 
them” to work in the buſineſs of foraging, 
and laying up proviſions againſt winter. 
And particularly he ſays, that they make 
thoſe ſlaves lie down upon their back, and 
hold up their legs, and then they pack 
the hay upon them, which their legs keep 
together; and having thus loaded theſe 
living curts, as our author calls them, . 
ag them along oy” the wal” * © 1 
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think it can hardly be doubted, but that Ch. g. 


this animal, with ſo much ſagacity, if it 


had likewiſe the organs of ſpeech, would 
in proceſs of time invent a language. 
I be laſt animal of the brute kind I hal 
mention living in this way, without lan- 
guage, is an animal they call a /ea-cat, of 
which we have an account, that I think 
may be depended upon, from the Ruſſian 
academicians in the deſcription they have 
publiſhed of Kam/chatka, which they went 
to viſit by orders and at the expence of 
the Czarina. This animal is amphibious, 
and, ſo far as appears, does not form 
ſtates or republics like the beaver, bur 
lives in families, which are ſometimes 
very numerous, amounting to a hundred 
and twenty, old and young : for the male 
keeps a ſeraglio, ſometimes of fifty fe- 
males, of whom he is as jealous as the 
Grand Signior is of his. They keep up 
a very ſtrict family-diſcipline, puniſhin 8 
their wives ſeverely for neglecting any 
point of duty, ſuch as the care of the off. 


ſpring, for which they ſhew great love 
and tenderneſs; and the conſequence of 
this diſcipline is, on the part of the wives 


* great ſubmiſſion to their lord Gr 


Anif "maſter, 
in 
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Aer, whom they endleandur to pacify 
when they have offended him, by every 
mark of humiliation and contrition ; all 
which he receives with the utmoſt ſtateli- 
neſs and ſullenneſs. They have almoſt all 
the paſſions and ſentiments of men. They 
are jealous, proud, quarrelſome, and re- 


vengeful; and when they have ſuffered 


any injury, and cannot reſent it, they, like 


Achilles in Homer *, ſhed: tears. They 
are as brave as any Spartan, and will ra- 


ther die upon the ſpot than yield, or quit 


their ground ; -and their military diſci- 
pline in this point is ſo ſevere, that if any 


of them runs away, or even is ſuſpected 


of doing ſo, the reſt fall upon him as 
fiercely as they would upon an enemy, 
and deſtroy him T. Yet this animal has 
no uſe of ſpeech, nor, ſo far as I know, 


organs proper for it: but it appears, 


that without it he can practiſe the moſt 


difficult of human arts, that of govern- 
ment, and of government over females, 


I Natur. Hiſt. ef Rumſcbatla, p. 125. It is tranſlated 
from the Ruſſian language by * e and printed 
at Glouceſter, 1764. | > 
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in which moſt men have failed; and, even Ch. . 


the legiſlator of Sparta, who, as Ariſtotle 


l * 


tells us, wanted to regulate. the lives of 


the women as he had done thoſe of the 
men, but found it ſo difficult a work that 
he was obliged to give it over. 4 
But I think it is unneceſfary to give 
more examples of this kind from the brute 
creation, fince it appears to me that our 
own ſpecies furniſhes ſufficient for my 
purpoſe. - And, firſt, there are the Ouran 
Outangs, who, as I have ſaid, are proved 
to be of our ſpecies by marks of huma- 
nity that I think are inconteſtable; and 
they have one property more of the ſpecies 
than the quadruped ſavages above men- 
tioned; which have been found in differ- 


ent parts of Europe, that they walk erect. 


They live in ſociety, build huts, joined in 
companies attack elephants, and no doubt 
carry on other joint undertakings for their 
ſuſtenance and preſervation ; but have 
not yet attained the uſe of ſpeech. . 
But ſhould any one, after all that is aid, 
ſtill doubt of the humanity of the Quran 
Outangs, what can be ſaid to the example 
of dumb perſons. among us, whom, no 
body will deny to be capable of living to- 
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gether in ſociety, and carrying on jointly 
any ſort of buſineſs; ſince we ſee both men 
and women with that defect, not only ca- 
pable of acting in concert with others, 
but of governing and directing. b 
And thus I hope I have removed Monſ. 
Rouſſeau's chief difficulty concerning the 
invention of language, by ſhewing that 
ſociety, and even the political life, which 
he judges rightly to be neceſſary for the in- 
vention of language, may exiſt without 


language. \ 


of nature, as it is 
treated of by modern Aber, ſuppoſes men 
to have been originally rational and politi 
cal. Anſwer to that obj tion. 


Cannot conclude this book without, an- 
ſwering another objection, which will 
readily occur to thoſe who have ſtudied the 
law of nature and nations; a ſtudy that 
was very faſhionable ſome years ago, but 
I think has become leſs fo of late. It will 
be ſaid, That, according to my ſyſtem af 
human 
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human nature, it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, 
that man, in his natural ſtate, can be ſub- 
je to any law or obligation, not being 
conſcious of any rule of action, nor ha- 
ving any ideas of right or wrong, becauſe 
he has no ideas of any kind. If this be 
ſo, they will ſay, what are we to think of 
thoſe volumes that have been written 
within theſe laſt hundred years upon the 
law of nature, all ſuppoſing, that man is 
by nature, and in his original ſtate, ra- 
tional and ſocial, and therefore ſubject to 
certain laws and rules, which are laid 
down in thoſe authors at great length? 
My ſhort anſwer to this is, That thoſe 
gentlemen plainly eg the queſtion, and 
ſuppoſe, what I think is clearly diſproved 
by fact and experience, as well as argu- 
ment, that man, in his original ſtate, is 
rational and political. I think I have 
ſhewn, that his natural ſtate 1s no other 
than that of the mere animal; and there- 
fore he can be only ſubject to that com- 
mon law of the animal nature, well 
known by the name of anflind ; a law 
much ſuperior to all laws of human inſti- 
tution, or founded upon human inſtitu- 
O 0 2 tions, 
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tions, and proceeding from a much high- 
er original. 

As to the authorities quoted againſt me, 
the firſt who reduced this law of nature 
into a ſyſtem, and gave it the form of a 


ſcience, was Hugo Grotius, a name well 


known in the learned world. This he did 
in his excellent treatiſe De jure belli ac pacis, 
written with a moſt commendable inten- 
tion, to try if he could eſtabliſh any rule 
of right and wrong * among perſons who 
may be ſaid indeed to live in a ſtate of 
nature, ſuch as Hobbes has deſcribed, of 
war of every one againſt every one, and a 
ſtate infinitely more terrible than the ſtate 
which he ſuppoſes: for there _ TOW 
ſavages fight, 


3 Glanden et cubilia Propier; 


but here leviathans + indeed of enormous 


* That ſuch was the intention of his work, is evident 


from what Grotius himſelf ſays in his eie FF. 


* Videbam per Chriſtianum orbem vel barbaris gentibus 


Fs pudendam bellandi licentiam : levibus aut nullis de 


% cauſis ad arma procurri; quibus ſemel ſumptis, nullam 
* jam divini, nullam humani juris reverentiam, plane 
ec quaſi uno edicto ad omnia ſcelera emiſſo furore.“ 


+ This is the name which Hobbes gives to the great 
corporations or political bodies we call ſtates, 


12 ſize 
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ſize take the field, having not hundreds of C. 10. 


hands only, like the giant of the poets, | 
but hundreds of thouſands, armed with 
deadly weapons, with which they wage 
moſt cruel war. To ſpeak without a fi- 
gure, the deſtruction of modern war is 10 
prodigious, by the great armies brought 
into the ficld, and which are likewiſe kept 
up in time of peace, and by the extraordi- 
nary waſte of men by fatigue, diſeaſes, and 
unwholeſome proviſions, more than by 
the ſword, while the internal policy of Eu- 
rope at preſent is ſo little fitted to ſupply 
ſuch deſtruction, that unleſs the princes 
either fall upon ſome other way of deci- 
ding their quarrels, or provide better for 
the- multiplication of people, Europe is in 
the utmoſt hazard of being again depo- 
pulated, as it once was under the Romans, 
but without the reſource which it then 
had of barbarous nations to repeople it. 
But to return to our ſubject. 

In this work, Grotius underſtands by 
the /aw of nature, a law which is common 
to the rational and ſocial nature , in con- 
tradiſtinction to what is called civil law, 


* Lib. 1. cap, 1. H 10. & 12. 
which 
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C. 10. which is peculiar to each ſociety or nation 
— of men. It is the ſame with the law of 
nations, at leaſt in the common uſe of au- 
thors ; though Grotius has made the diſ- 
tinction betwixt them, making the law of 
nature to ariſe immediately from the dic- 
tates of reaſon, and to be of univerſal ob- 
ligation, without any conſent or com- 
pact; whereas the law of nations is found- 
ed upon the conſent of nations *. But he 
confeſſes, that the terms are uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly even by the beſt authors T. Now, 
1 acknowledge, that Grotius, as well as 
Puffendorf, Barbeyrac, and many other 
later writers upon the ſubject of the law 
of nature and nations, does ſuppoſe, that 
men are by nature rational, and were al- 
ways aſſociated in ſtates or communities 
of one kind or another. But they only 
ſuppoſe it, without proving it; and it is 
plain, they have taken it for granted, with- 
out ſo much as making a queſtion of it. 
But if their authority were more deciſive 
| upon this point, I appeal from them to a 
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much greater authority; I mean that of C. 10. 
thoſe philoſophers who formed the ſyſtem 


of the Roman law: for it is well known 
to thoſe who have ſtudied that law, that 
they were really philoſophers, who, being 
at the ſame time great men in the ſtate, 
and intruſted with the adminiſtration ' of 


public juſtice, did apply the principles of 


philoſophy, and the method of ſcience 
by definition and diviſion, to the laws of 
private property among their countrymen 
a thing that never had been before done 
in any nation, In laying the foundation 
of their ſyſtem, they have begun with the 
law of nature, as that from which every. 
other law is ultimately derived. But what 
is the law of nature, according to them? 
Is it the law of the rational and ſocial na- 
ture only, as the modern writers upon the 
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law of nature and nations have defined it? 


No: it is a * common to the whole a- 
nimal race. Jus nature,” ſay they, 
<« eſt, quod natura omnia animalia docuit. 
Nam jus iſtud non humani generis pro- 

prium; ſed omnium animalium quæ in 
„ terra, quæ in mari naſcuntur, avium 


* quoque commune, 
b ris atque fœminæ counctio, quam nos 


matrimonium 
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* matrimonium appellamus ; hinc libero- 
rum procreatio, hinc educatio, Videmus 
« etenim cetera quoque animalia, feras e- 

6c © tiam, iſtius juris peritia cenſeri. rt box 

; Thus it appears, that as we, giving an 

account of the origin of language, have 


gone back to that original ſtate of our na- 


ture when we were no more than mere a- 
nimals; ſo thoſe philoſophers, in giving 
the origin of law, have likewiſe gone back 
to the ſame original ſtate, when we were 
ſubjected only to that univerſal law which 
governs the whole animal nature, and 18 
antecedent to reaſon, ſociety, and all hu- 
man inſtitutions, This is their law of 
As to the law of nations, they 
“ Tus gentium eſt quo 
** gentes humane utuntur; quod a natu- 
e rali recedere facile intelligere licet: quia 
« ;llud omnibus animalibus, hoc ſolis ho- 
„ minibus inter ſe commune fit ; veluti 
e erga Deum religio, ut parentibus et pa- 
< triæ pareamus. Ex hoc jure g gentium 
e introducta bella, Siſeret gentes, regna 
* condita, dominia diſtincta, agris termi- 
ni poſ ti, edificia collata, commercium, 
* erptiones, venditiones, locationes, con- 
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*© ceptis quibuſdam quæ a jure Civili i in- C. 10. 


40 4 ſunt *.“ 


Thus thoſe founders of the Roman have: 


have diſtinguiſhed accurately what other 
writers have confounded, the law of nature 
and the law of nations; making the law of 
nature to be that which 1s common to the 
whole animal race, directing every thing 
that is neceſſary for the prefervation of 
the race; and they mention particularly 
the conjunction of the male and female, 
the procreation and education of the off- 
ſpring; and /aw here 1s uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe as when we ſpeak of the laws of na- 
ture which govern the inanimate parts of 
the creation. The law of nations, on the 
other hand, 1s not the conſtitution of na- 
ture, but ariſes from human reaſon, and 
the inſtitution of ſociety and political life; 
and it is called the law of nations, becauſe 
it is the general law of the rational and 
ſocial nature, and conſequently of nations, 
which being independent of one another, 
can be ſubje to no other law, at leaſt of 
human inſtitution. From this law, theſe 


ee religion, duty to our pa- 
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C. 10. fents and our country, diſtinction of pro- 
üperty, commerce, and, in fhort, all the 
llczhts that men enjoy, either in war or in 
peace. For our authors do not, like Mr 
Hobbes, make war the natural ſtate of 
man” but derive it from this law: of na- 
tions! Ex hoc Jure Fentium introduftu bella, 
GSC. And this is the law of the rational 
nature, different from the laws of ininithate 
nature. above mentioned, and AO Hh 
the laws of animal nature, in o far as 
the word law, when we! ſpeak of the law 
"of nations, 18 uſed,” in the proper and” Or- 
; digi iary fignification, to denote A Tule f ac- 
: gon relcribed to 4 fee a; 4 zent, f Wich 
he is conſcious, and 91 Wich which he volun- 

rarily. complies. 1/1291 lot DOE aboovr 
I gähe rules of this law of nat TR „ds it 
ought t. to be called, 4 hold to be Minding 
| up N all a men Hing i in ſociety, 
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of this law is as much founded upon 
compact, as the obligation of any private 
citizen to ſubmit to the laws of the parti- 
cular, ſociety of which he is a member. 
For every man, by living in ſociety,, and 
enjoying the protection and other benefits 
bf it, is underſtood to have agreed to ſub- 
f mit, to the general laws of the rational and 

ſocial nature, without the obſervation of 
which, ſociety could not ſubſiſt; and there- 


fore, if a man will not ſubmit to this law, | 


he muſt fairly do as the Hottentot did, of 
whom Monſ. Rouſſeau tells the ſtory, chat 
38,8 throw off his cloaths, and run to, the 
woods and fields, renouncing all the be- 


IE 


nefits of ſociety, as well as ae to 


its laws. 5 | 
5 And t thus | have 1 to ew, 


that t though ſociety, be abſolutely necellary 


for the invention of language, yet 115 % 


MODILICO! 


; guage is not. neceſſary for the conſtitution 


fl 


1 of deiety; and having thus pre epared 
matters for the 1 invention, I proceed, an the 
Te book, to ſhew in what! manner It, ; 
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ably Was invented, 3 and of what nature 
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primary law, mentioned by the Roman C. 10, 
lawyers. I hold alſo, that the obligation — 
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1*¹ che 1 book, we Have placed 

man in a ſtate of ſociety and of politi- 
cal * e e of common con- 
en for defenee, or the 8 oo 
life. In this ſituation, and this only, 
could! language have — 1 invented. But 


777 
more was neceſſary for the 3 invention of ſo 


difficult. an art. And, in the firſt. place, 


The proper organs of pronunciation were 


f17 'P! 


indif penſably required. Theſe are given 
to ſome few animals beſides man; buy I 


believe they are in none ſo perfect. bY 
240, 3Þ hey muſt have been a reg Wing 
Ade in this political ſtate; ſo long at leaſt 
as to have improved into an art the bufineſs 
KP, 8 were carrying on: by which T do not 
mean to require, chat they ſhould” have 
| been 
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been regular artiſts, knowing the cauſes Ch. 1. 


and principles of their art, and operating 
by certain rules which they could demon- 
ſtrate from thoſe principles; but my mean- 
ing is, that they muſt have improved their 
rude practice at firſt into a better practice 
by obſervation and experience; and, in that 
way, have fixed a certain method of doing 
the ching, which, when it is done by de- 
grees, Rd from obſervation and expe- 
TIENCE, may not improperly be called an 
art. Fer, as T have already obſerved, one 
of the great differences betwixt inſtinct 
and art is, that what ! is done by inſti net, 
is performed as well at firſt as at laſt; 

whereas art is neceſſarily formed by ra- 
dual improvements. In ſhorr, before man 


III 


could have invented a langusge, he mu 


31011. 


| have been perhaps for many ages in. the 
ſame ſtate the beaver i is in, as 1 have de- 
3 454 


ſcribed i it above. For the beaver” of all the 


113: 
animals we know, chat are not, like the 
Ouran Outangs, of our ſpecies, comes the 
neareſt, . to us in ſagacity, and, as 1 have 


Ae obſeryed, e to have ſome 0- 


3 1 


71590 | huts 
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1 Huts or cabanes; Which, as Monſ. Buffon 
tells us, is not always the ſame; ſoſthat it 
ould appear they have different opinions 
of things as well as we : whereas inſtinct 
«performs every thing in the ſame inva- 
riable manner. I am therefore perſuaded, 
that the beaver did, from experience and 
obſervation, the old teaching the young, 
learn the architecture of his dike and his 
hut, as we have learned our architecture 
and other arts. 4348 OL 39 
Zaly, Another thing abſolutely inte] 
as preparatory to the invention of a lan- 
guage, is, that men ſhould previoufly have 
formed ideas to be expreſſed by language: 
for it is impoſſible to conceive a language 
N ol proper names oily” without general 
terms. Now, ideas miſt have been form- 
ed by an animal, ſuch as man, carrying 
on any common buſineſs, and operating, 
not by inſtinct, but learning by 6bſerva- 
tion and experience!” For fach an animal 
muſt have an idea of the end for which 
lie acts, and of the means for attaining 
chat end. For, as T Have ſhewn, every a- 
nimma that does not act from inſtinctl like 
che bee or the ſpider, muſt act with Know- 
edge of the end. Beſides man, in the 
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kate fh kohich-L have illeſeribed him muſt Ch. . 
neceſſarily have had Adeas, however im- * 
perfect of trees and animals, and other 5 

objects, with which he was converſant: 
and he muſt have had more perfect ideas 
of the inſtruments of art which he uſed; 
lelpeeind af: n were ws has own inven- 
| tiono + 88 719tdo 
»i) Daftly, It appears to me to have o required 
anfextraordinary degree of ſagacity, to in- 
vent ſo artificial a thing as ſpeech; nor do 
I think that there is any animal other than 
man yet diſcovered, unleſs perhaps it be the 
beaver, that has ſagacity enough to have 
invented it: for however eaſy the invention 
may ſeem, now that it is diſcovered, and 
ſo commonly practiſed; yet it was, truly 
far from being obvious, but, on the con- 
trary, very far removed from common 
apprehenſion. For, in the firſt place, Man, 
as we have ſeen, does not naturally form 

articulate ſounds ; but, on the cantrary, . 

KK; iS great Work of art, difficult to /ſbe 

learned even after it is invented, but infi- 

nitely, more difficult to be invented. 2d, 
Suppoſe this firſt difficulty got over, andar- 
ticulate ſounds! invented, it was bye ao 
means an obvious thought, to apply them 
| enk expreſſion of ideas, with the greater 
Pert 
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part. of which 11555 1 no connection, 
at leaſt that 3 is cafily dif ſcovered ; for 5 


7871 711 
there e words expreſſing certain for unds, 


which are imitations of thoſe ſound S, It 
is certain that by far the greater part of 
words are not natural ſigns of ideas. And 
how is it poſſible they ſhould ? for what 


natural connection 1s there betwixt the i- 


dea of. a tree, ex. gr. the. carth, the ſun, 


the moon, and any articulation. by. Tound? 
And indeed the making ideas in this way 
audible, appears to me to have been full as 


great a refinement of art, as the ſo-much- 


boaſted diſcovery of making ſounds vi- 


Able, ILmean the invention of alphabetical. 


characters; and ſo much the more won- 
derful, that it was invented in a much 
earlier age of mankind. And it muſt ap- 
pear ſtill more wonderful vrhen wie . 
ſidexy\ that it is not the only method of 

communication, and therefore es 


lutely neceſſary for the purpoſes of political 


life; but that there are other eee | 


weihave ſeen, which: in great part anſwer 
thoſe * purpoſes, and. With which accor- 
dingly other animals that live in the poli- 
tial ſtate, as well as man, remained ſa- 


tisſiccl. Of chefa ther methods w are 


one! | "PO (3 | 4 | nov 
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now to ſpeak more particularly, in order 3 


00 


io try 7 whether from theſe we cannot trace | 
the prog grefs to the 3 invention of language. 


3 L ” ft 1 4 19 
N 1 1137 
« "Rs H 12 , & { 7Y $ þ 120 
7 4 „er - 
WTO. Wy H A * 
4 55 
180 FIC); 


of the' bor methods of 1 in 
| "uſe among men before ze ae of 2 Lan- 


Sate. 6. 


© [ot [3-398 | 
F HE Nate ways: JT I can think of by Ch. 2 
which men could communicate to- 
gether; before the invention of ſpeech, are. 
four: ni, Inarticulate cries, expreſſive of 
ſentiments and paſſions; 24dly,.' Ceftures,. 
and the expreſſion of the countenance; 
3d, imitative: ſounds, by which audible! 
chings may be expreſſed ; and, lofty, 
Painting, by which viſible objects may be 
repreſented. The two firſt are common 
to us with the brutes; the two laſt are pe- 
culiar to man; and all the four may be 
ſaid to be natural ſigns of what they ax 
preſs; -for''even_the connection betiwixe- 
inarticulate- cries and the things expreſſed 


by them, 2 it appear to be the moſt 
Vo. I. Qg wie, 
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remete, is ſo eſtabliſhed in nature, that it 
18 underſtood by every animal, without 


any PSEFIOUS-COMpACt OF agreementayy o;1;] 
Of thoſe marticylate cries there is a very 


great variety; and, it is really ſurpriſing 


hay many, different paſſions, ſuch as love, 
joy, anger, grief, fear, the brutes ex- 


Preſs by them; and. I am perſuaded, the 


nearer the czconomy of any of them comes 
to ours, the greater variety will be found 
in. their cries, becauſe they have the, more 
to expreſs by them, The Ruſſian acade- 


miicians ſay, that the /ea-cat, above nen- 


tioned, which has ſo much of human na- 
ture in it, can low like a cow, growil like 
acbear, and chirp. like A4 ericket, which 
laft is a ſong of triumph after he hag van; 
quiſhed his enemy zu and if thecbeaver 
living in a [ſocial oftate was accurately 
obſerved; there would be found agreat 
variety” of this kind':of language Among 
thenil When the brutes are tamed, and 


pecome familiar with us, they acquire 
voices and tones that, they had not before: 


Thus Porphyry th philoſophier tells us, 
that his partridge learned to converſè witli 
him in a voice very nen, what 
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oy 
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% 


me uſed in :commuintication with herr fel- Chi 2. 


lows#*; and ſome ef them, as it is well 


known, W i be taugkt to-articulate! But 
ik is evident, that allthis vafiety of Cries, 
thougli it were much greater tlian it really 


3 not anſwer the purpoſes of Hu 


n Hfe, when i it came to be enlarged and 
— to many different arts and oc. 
pations, which the aun wants of men 
rendered neceſſary.” 2 10 ON 
The next kind of . F mentiofi- 
ed was that of looks and geftures, which is 
alſo very ſtrong, and warious among the 
brutes, and it is a language which they per- 
fectlywrell underſtand! The only uſe they 
make of it is to expreſs their paſſions and 
feelings'; but we know certainly, from 
the example of dumb perſons among us, 


ve learn from hiſtory, that they may be 


expreſſed in this language with the tut 
molt accuracy and preciſion; for in Rome 
thare-was an art of this kind formed call- 
cd the! pantomime art, which: was brought 
to: cheſutmoſt perfection about the FRED 
Auguſtus / Cæſar f. An artiſt of this kinil 

16118 geg re, 50% 14 . 18. 5 6 OT mid 


F See Lucian, ep Ep xt. Amr N SN & 


2A > 70G caulc 


— ſ ——— — 
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Ch. E. could expreſs by ſigns; not only every: ſen- 
SV timent and paſſion of the human mind, 
but every idea, with as great accuracy; 

and as great variety too, as any orator 

could do by words; and it is a noted ſtory 

of Roſcius the player in Rome, that he us 

fed to contend with Cicero, which oftthem 
could expreſs: the ſame thing, he hy looks 
and geſtures, or Cicero by words, with 
the greateſt variety and copiouſneſds. 2b 
There can be no doubt but that, before 
the invention of language, this kindof 
expreſſion, as well as the other bylinarti- 
culate cries, would be much uſed! That 
ſavage nation which Diodorus Siculus, in 
te paſſage I quoted before, calls the ur 
 fenſables; converſed in no other way gUH]Ed 
the ſavages in North America do at this 
da y ſupply the defects of "their language 


1477 


by 4 great deal of action and geſticulation. 
But it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that this art 


of ſpeaking to the eyes could be brought 


2110 


to ſuch perfection among ſavages eee 
by Roſcius at Rome, or by the panto- 
ities” in after times, who danced” Whole 
theatrical. pieces, according ta the exgreſ- 

: fon in antient language; that is, repre- 
ſented them by geſtures and movements 
daemed to muſic, without one word 


being 
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being uttered . Eyen in Greece, where Ch. 2. 

all the other arts of pleaſure and enter -W 
tainment were cultivated, and brought. to 

the higheſt degree of perfection, the art 

of the pantomime was not carried ſo far 

as in Rome. For although their players 

did no doubt expreſs Ba; great deal by 

their action, particularly in the move- 

ments of their choruſes, and their mono- 

dies, there was no ſuch thing, ſo far as I 

can learn, practiſed among them as dan- 
cing a whole piece, or even acting a ſingle 

monody, without ſpeaking; at leaſt not 

in the better days of Greece. For in the 

later times it is not improbable that they 

may have adopted the pantomimes of the 

Romans; and; Lucian appears to me to 


1107 I O 923742 2 411101 A - 1} 5444 
* Before 695 a had pantomime, | their actors, i 
nde 4s Roſcius, played certain parts in dutab ow, 1 
Thoſe parts were the monodies, or cantica; as "the La“ | 
/ tins-calb them, which -wete ſoliloquies ſpoken: in renita- 1 
ivo t ſie, In; ſach parts of the play the actor amon 
| bs W Ko dans only geſleuläted, and Creed the ſenſe 5 
260 «Meh that is, danced) hs they called it; White! ant 
3 pronounced the words to muſic : I ſo that 
Vin the diverbium, or dialogue that the 
"ee LOR TOP voice. How this ſtrange cuſtom. 0 "divi- 
| "_ ating and fpenking, fach as never was Praelifed 1 
other nation, ſo far I as know, .came to be intro» 1 
eng the Romans, hen bas formed ws, = 
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© 12. ſpeak of it as an entertainment among the 
| (Greeks: 4m: his time“. „n 0 988ft 


Y 


-1:99-fer-from; being brought to this ſtate 
519d 915d w .5}15199D9 frofmfr gs to 29toq 
+ have oſten wondered, that Horace, in his/(cpiſile 
7 Batu, where be fatters that prince e 
to compare the arts of Rome in his time to the apty 0¹ 
ORG nin, 15 07 28 ces PI 


er nora. to 3129 Sift a3 03 ban 
him. 44 ſummum Fortune 5 pingimus, atque : bor; 


„ Pfallinur, et luftamur Aolivis doctiui unctii, 5 207 
Goes not mention this pantonrime art, which I Belleb' GA 
the q one in whieh the Romans of thoſe days ercellefl 
che Greeks, And this perhaps was one of the reaſons: 
which made the people of Rome ſo paſſionately ſond of 
it f6r248 to painting and iuſie, mentioned by Holacd, 
I gangot believe that therę was the leaſt degree vf cm. 
ariſan betwixt thole arts, r in Rome, gm Ri 
praiſed in Greece, 1 ularly painting; for, ſo 
für asl I Enow, the Romitns never produced ons god 
painter or ſtatuary. Andi with reſpect to wreſtling) as i 
the fir alzſira in Rome Was, as I remember, no bs 
= 191897 27% 6 +411) II Il 2 5 4 
We days of Augu AE. I think it 15 hardly 
poſlible that the Romans ſtteuld all ef à ſudden Have be, 
come ſuch. expert wreſtlers; (,, As therefore he flatters Au- 
Wars fo much. at the expence of truth, I cn Aa; 


>} 


reaſon why he omitted this pantomime, art, - which 75 
Sage dvs truly Aid the Romihzs eiepled” the Gleich, 


except that he did not eſteem it, either as à uſefnl ant. 


— hoc ain 
and bealley. And indeed it appears from what Lüttan 
ſays in his dialogue upon dancing, chat the men of ral 
vity apd,corredt taſte condemned this mimical, repreſena⸗ 
en 39 fit only far the loner 70 N Bas efieed 
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of: perfection among ſavages in chef firſt C 
ſtage of humanity, Lam perſuaded! it 
would not go the length of ſerving tlie pur- 
poſes of common intercourſe, where there 
was any number of wants to be ſupplied by 
mutual aſſiſtance: or if we could make ſo 
wild a ſuppoſition, as that it would be.car- 
ried to the ſame degree of perfection as in 
the polite age of Auguſtus, ſtill it is in 


ſundry reſpects far inferior to the method 


of communication by ſpeech; for, firſt, it 
ſpeaks only to the eyes, ſo that it can be 
0 f no ue but in the.light; and then we 

cannot converſe in that way at ſuch à di- 
ſtarite as by 1 words, Which alone makes 1 it 


a, yery, improper vehicle of our, thoughts 
in carrying on any buſineſs witfour doors; 
ſuch as fiſhing and hunting, which are 


PIB 


the chief occupations of e d ldillog 
The third method of communication I 
mentioned was by imitative or mimic gun 1406. ls, 


2d fail 


which, I doubt not,..was practiſed. before 
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—— of language, as it has pore 


frees but the expreſſion | of it could n "a 


1810189 AQ 


80 aby great length; no farther than = 
denote ſounds, or objects which were dif- 


tinguithed” by particular ſounds, Talk äs 


* ES 401708 


beaſts and birds of different kinds. 
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As to the 4% method I mentioned, 
painting, or delineating any object by 
drawing the figure of it, it may have been 
uſed before the invention of language; 
but it could go no farther than to com- 
municate the notion of viſible objects; 
and, beſides, it is of ſlow and difficult 


practice, and not at all of ſo e ves wal 
language, u an 
Of theſe four ways of communica- 
tion, it is plain, that only two have any 
connection with language, viz. inarticu- 
late cries and imitative ſounds, which are 
both modifications of the human voice, 
as well as language, and could alone lead 
the way to the invention of language. 5 
And we are now to inquire, whether, 
from one or other, or 2 Seen 
invention can be traced. 501 305: 
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Bur We is a third dis luer of the Ch. 3. 
NN 


human voice which deſerves to be con- 
ſidered Before we proceed further, and that 
is mufical modulation. There is an inge- 


nious man, an acquaintance of mine , 


that has beſtowed a good deal of thought 


uport” this ſubject, Who conjectures, that 


the firſt language among men was mic, 


and that before our ideas were expreſſed 


by articulate ſounds, they were commu v 


nieated by tones, varied according to dif- 
ferent degrees of gravity or acutenieſs: for 


he conſiders language to be of ſo difficult 
invention, that it could not have been at- 


The man I mean is Dr Blacklock o Edinburgh; a 
perſon of great genius, and wonderful learning, if we 
confider, that with him knowledge is ſhut out at one of 
its principal entrances; for he has been blind ſince his 
infancy. | He is well known by ſeveral works that he has 


publiſhed, both in proſe and verſe, 
Vol l R r teained 
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tamed! to at once, without trying every 
more obvious variation of the voice, ſuch 
ab that of muſical, tones, which wes firſt 
learn by imitation of the birds; Whereas 
articulation we could not. learn by, imita- 
tion. Having therefore in that way learn- 
ed to ſing, it was natural enough to think 


of applying the variation of tones to a 


purpoſe of utility as well as pleaſure, 


namely, the communication of ideas And 


he adds, that when it was found negeſſary 
to enlarge the expreſſion of language by 
the addition of ancdkmlabion. the d Were 


Saullk-arefeoyedo:! „Ai ein Hatgor oy 


ll he chought, . very wing 
and ahus far it is ſupported by fact, that 
L believe all the antient and OT iginal lan- 


guages, without; exception 5 have A Seat 


deal of accent or tone in chem; and the 


Want of: fuck tones is bur, a modern, cox- 


Stun f 11s 21£11 07 99 


* I uſe accent in 3 ane a of the * — to be 
niſy 4 muſical xnodulation of the voice, by: Chikx it is 
made highier or lower with reſpect to gravity; or acute- 
286+; This is the meaning of the Latin word accentus, 

and of the Greek Torog. Whereas the w ord in Eng ith pas 
9 Kate! ver ry different. denoting only the clevdtion ef tlie 
vbite upon one ſyllable of a word above the ret, Tune. 


any chan Se as to gravity or a acuteneſs. | 
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ruption of language, of which I ſfiall have Ch. 3. 
occaſion to ſpeak afterwards: Thus the 
Greek has its tones, by which one ſyllable 

of à word is raiſed above another in re- 
Ipeck of acuteneſs; and the intervab hass 
been marked by their grammarians, as I 

ſhall explain more particularly in the ſe- 

quel. In the Latin language likewiſe there 

Are the ſame tones, though with ſome va- 
riations with reſpe& to the ſyllables upon 
which they are placed. The er 
Which, though an imperfect language, i 
certainly a very antient one; and for dale 

very reaſon, it is likely ſo imperfect, is 
full of tones, inſomuch that ſometimes 

the ſame monoſyllable ſignifics nine on ten 
different things, according to its different 
accents. The Indians too in North &= 
merica, as I have been informed by gen- 
tlemen who have ſtudied their languages, 

have tones by which they make the ſame 
nd Hgnify different things, of which 
they have given me inſtances; and parti- 
chlarly one of thoſe nations, the Hurons, | 
according to the account given us of their 
language by Gabriel Sagard, an author 
whom I ſhall have occaſion frequently to 


OLIGT? Rx 2 mention 


* 2 % THE ORIGIN an Part I. 


Ch. g. mention in the ſequel , ſupply the de- 
. fects of their language, particularly the 

Want of tenſes, perſons, numbers, and 
ö genders, by accents only. Theſe facts 
cConvince me, that the variation of the 
| human voice by tones or muſical modu- 


lation was, if not prior to language, at 
leaſt coeval with it; for which reaſon it is 

taken into the compoſition, and made a 
part; of all original languages; and yer I | 
dare not venture to athrm, that there ęver ä 
was a language of ſinging merely before 

there was a language of ſpeaking. And I 


its This Gabriel Sagard was a reli gious of | the order of 
5 Francis, who was fent on a miſſion to the country, of 
the Hurons 1 in the year 1626, and publiſhed his lab eſs at 


Pais in the year 1631, under the title of Le G voyage 
at poſs der Huren, &c. ; to which he has added à dirs 


tionary of the Huron language, with a preface to it, con- 
taining many particulars concerning that language, The 
book 18 extremely rare, and I never could hear put of 
two copies of it; one in the Muaſcum at London, and an- 
other in the French King's library in Paris. This laſt; L 
had the uſe of by the favour of M. Caperonier, the keep- 
er of chat library, who was ſo Obliging as to allow me 

| the privilege of raking it out of the library, and keeping 
it for ſome weeks by me. It was the perufal of this dic- 
tionary, and the account of the language prefixed to it, 
that firſt made me think of this work; in which,” af. the 
public finds any thing entertaining or inſſructing, they 
owe it to the politene? and 0 Aae of Monf. 
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ſhould rather incline to think that there Ch. 3. 


was not. One thing at leaſt is certain, 
that ſuch a language would be altogether 
inſufficient for the purpoſes even of ſa- 
vage life: for the muſic of ſavages is of 
very ſmall compaſs; that of the Hurons, 
according to a ſpecimen of it given by the 
author I juſt now mentioned, does not riſe 
above a fourth, which is all the compaſs 
of the muſic of the birds, from which, in 


all probability, it was copied *. And we 


know, that the ancient Greek lyre had no 
note above a fourth, and they had no in- 
terval ſo ſmall as a ſemitone, which is alſo 
the caſe of the Huron muſic. There muſt 
therefore have been in ſuch a muſic ſo little 
variety of expreſſion, that I can hardly be- 
heve 1 it ever was uſed as a language. 

Quitting | therefore this hypotheſis, we 
muſt try if we can deduce language from 
inarticulate cries, or imitative ſounds. 


* TI he tunes which the birds ſing are very high ſet, 
that i is, the fundamental note is very high, compared 
with any of the notes of our mufic. The loweſt note of 
a linnet, for example, is much higher than any note we 


can ſound upon any inſtrument. But then they riſe by ; 


very mall intervals; ſo ſmall, as to be hardly diſtin- 


guiſhable by our ears, never higher than a fourth, ſel- 


dom above a third, as I am formed by the gentleman 
above mentioned, Dr Blacklock, who has the fineſt ear 


perhaps of any man living, and has obſerved with parti- | 


cular attention the muſic of the birds, 
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yt 8 to mimic ſounds, „H am 
pf the ſame opinion as with reſpect 
to Hluſical notes, that there never was k 
language entirely, or even for the great 
er part, compoſed of them; and Lam 
confirmed in this opinion by obſerving, 
that there are no fuch words, at leaſtl o 
far as I have obſerved, in the barbarous 
languages; fo that I am diſpoſed do be- 
lieve, that the framing words withban as 
nalogy to the ſound of the things «raw 
ed by them, — verba d ſono facta, as the 
grammarians call them, belongs rathen to 
languages of art, than to the firſt languages 
ſpoken” by rude and barbarous nations? 
It is therefore inarticulate cries only that 


muſt have given riſe'to language; and, as 


every * of art muſt be founded on na- 


ture; it appears at firſt ſight very proba- 


ble, chat language ſhould be nothing but 
ant improvement or refinement upon the 
natural 
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natural cries of the animal, more eſpe- Ch. 4. 


cially as it is evident, that language does 
no more thanenlarge the expreſſion of thoſe 
natural cries : for ſuch cries are uſed by 
all animals who have any uſe of voice to 
expreſs their wants; and the fact is, that 
all the barbarous nations have cries ex- 


preſhng different things, ſuch as cries f 


jon grief, terror, ae and the like. 


SL 6 EE @ £5 


Ade el 18 1 e to thoſe 405 Lang 


been! among them; and they have a cry 


when they return from any expedition, by 
which they fignify, before they enter their 
village, what ſucceſs they have had. The 


ſavage girl whom I have ſo often, men- 


tioned}: entertained me with ſeveral ſuch 
eries belonging to her nation; and ſhe 
told me, that while ſhe was travelling 
through the woods: with the negro girl 
ho had efeaped: the ſhipwreck with her, 
as they did not underſtand one another's 
language, they converſed together by ſigns 
and} cries; and in that way they under- 
ſtood each other ſo well, that they made 
a ſhift to live upon what they, could catch 
hunting! together. Theſe two methods 'of 
een Were Waden the firſt 
BA uſed 
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uſed by men; and we have but to ſup- 


poſe a great number of our ſpecies in the 
ſamt ſituation as thoſe two girls, carrying 
on ſome common buſineſs, and conver- 
ſing together by ſigns and cries, and wWe 
have men juſt in a ſtate proper for the in- 
vention of language. For if we ſuppoſe 
their numbers to increaſe, their wants 
would increaſe alſo; and then thoſe two” 
methods of communication would bee6ite 


too confined for that larger ſphere of life 


which their wants would make neceſlaty. 
What then was to be done? © have ſhleFwn 


already, that ſigns alone would not do, % 


unleſs they were to acquire the panto- 
mime art, which cannot be ſuppoſed. : 
The only ching then that remained to be 


done was, to give a greater variety to the 


natural cries. The queftion then 1 is, W hat 


ſort of variation was firſt made upon them? 


And here I agree with Dr Blacklock- that 
as the natural“ progreſs is from ht i 


eaſy to what i is more difficult, they N 


ſirſt make the more obvious and fir 
variation by tones, before they diffin- 


guiſhed them by the more difficult opera- 


tion of articulation, * And I am the 3 


inclined t to be of this pinion,” that I Ob 
ſerve 
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ſerve a difference of tone in the natural Ch. =P 
cries of other animals, of which-I have no = 
doubt but a ſkilful muſician could mark 


the intervals: ſo that, though I cannot 


agree with the Doctor, that there ever was 
a ſinging language, entirely compoſed of 
different muſical notes; yet I think it is 
highly probable, that the natural cries 
were varied by tones, before they were 


diſtinguiſhed by articulation, 


But this variety, as I have an 
could not go far; and therefore another 
method of variation was to be thought of. 
And being advanced ſo far, it was natural 


that ſo ſagacious an animal as man ſhould 
go on farther, and come at laſt to the on- 


ly other variation remaining, namely, ar- 


ticulation: for that there was ſuch a pro- 
greſs in the formation of language, as in 


all other things belonging to man, I can- 
not doubt; and I am perſuaded, that the 


moſt... barbarous and. imperfect language 


extant is at the diſtance of many t : 


from its firſt origin. | 
The firſt cries that 2 be Moe 


were. probably thoſe by which animals call 
upon one another, and exhort or com- 
mand one another to do certain things: 


Vox. L 2 8 2 . 
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Ch. 4. for ſuch cries are neceſſary 3 in carrying on 
— any work by joint conſent, ſuch as e 
muſt ſuppoſe men to be engaged in before 
a language could be invented. And the 
firſt articulation: muſt have been very 
ſimple, the voice being broken, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed only by a few vowels and con- 
ſonants, but not ſo exceedingly diverſified 
by various articulation as we ſee, it is in 
the languages of art: for if in any thing 
the progreſs of man was flow, and, from 
ſmall beginnings, it muſt have been ſo in 

the invention af this moſt difficult art. 
nb urther, as all natural cries, even tho 
modulated by mafic, are from the throat, 
and larynx, or knot of the throat, with little 
or no oper ation of the organs of the 
mouth; it 1s natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
firſt languages were for the greater part 
ſpoken from the throat, and that what 
conſonants were uſed to vary the cries 
were moſtly guttural; and that the or- 
gans of the mouth would at Rok adapt 

very little employed. „ 210 836d - , 

And- this theory. FE mine is into 
by what the above-mentioned author, 
Gabriel Sagard, tells us of the language 
of the Huren, . hien I ſhall make 
much 


— 
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much uſe in this inquiry, becauſe it is Ch. 4. 


more imperfect, and therefore nearer to 
the origin of the art, than any language, 
10 far as I know, that has hitherto been 
diſcovered. He ſays, that they have a 
form of addreſs or ſalutation, which is no 
more than a vocal cry aſpirated, that is, 
pronounced from the throat. It is I, bo, 
ho; and in calling upon one another they 


uſe the ſounds, Hi, ha, and halouet, which 


are very frequent in their ſongs, when 
they call upon one another to be merry; 
and it may be obſerved, that we have in 
our language words of much the ſame ſig- 


3 


nification, ſuch as, Hollbao, halloo, huzza, * 


whurra, and ſuch like, which are no o- 
ther but cries, calling or exhorting, a 
little articulated. 
This author alſo informs us, that they 
have but very few conſonants in their lan- 
guage; and particularly they want the 
labial conſonants, ſuch as b, p, /; the 
conſonants v, m, n; and even the vowel 
becauſe it is pronounced by the lips; 
and with reſpect to the conſonants of this 
kind La Hontan ſays the ſame thing, and 
he adds, what indeed is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, that they never ſhut their lips in 
SET. „ "7. | ſpeaking 
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b. ſpeaking! *; which is the caſe POOLE na 
nimal that utters only natural cries, Nei- 
ther have they the lingual conſonants g 
and r 7 and accordingly our author tells 
us, that they could not pronoureur his 
name, Gabriel, otherwiſe than Aigiiel: 

A for it ſeems, that xhough they have not 

1 the pure vocal ſound u, which I take to 

1 be that of the French 2, they have ſuch 
bo as come near to what is expreſſed by the 

a di] ipkthongs eu and ou, which laſt 1s alſo 

| uſed in ſetting down their words. In 

| hort, the conſonants. they moſtly uſe are 

4 gutturals, ſuch as , 9, X; and they 

A make very much uſe of is aſpirate , 

r Hich i is alſo pronounced from the throar ; 
And La Hontan fays,” that almoſt all their 

7 Words have a very ſtrong” aſpiration f. 

4 And their language, upon the whole, ſeems * 

1 to be litrle better than animal cries from | 

| the' throat, of different tones, a little bro- 

Een and divided by ſome guttural conſo- 

Rants, And with this account of the Hu- 

ron language ee ber 8258 account 
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which the wild girl I have ſo often men- Chia. 
tioned, Mademozyelle le lane, as they call 
her in France, gave me of the language of 
her country ; and which, for any thing 
I know, may be a dialect of the Huron 
language: for the ſaid, it was all ſpoken 
in the throat; and that there was no uſe 
of the tongue or lips in it; and, to con- 
vince me that it was ſo, ſhe pronounced 
en, that ſhe remembered of it. 

From this account of the origin of lan- 
guage it appears, chat the firſt ſounds ar- 
ticulated were, the natural cries of men, 
by which they ſignified their wants and 
delires to one anather, ſuch as. calling 
one another for Certain purpoſes, and o- 
ther ſuch things as were moſt neceſſary for 
carrying on an) joint, work. Then in pro- 
ceſs of time other cries would be articula- 
ted, to ſignify that ſuch and fuch achions 
had been performed, or were performing, 
or chat ſuch and. ſuch events had happen- 
ed ſrelative to the common buſineſs. Then 
names would be invented of ſuch objects 
as they were converſant with. This in- 
creaſe of words would make more articu- 
lation neceſſary. And thus the language 
would grow by degrees; and as it grew, 
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ir would be more and more broken and 
articulated by confonants ; but ſtill the 
words would retain a great deal of their 
original nature of animal cries: and thus 
things would go on, words ſtill multiply- 
ing, till at laſt the language became too 


_ cumberſome for uſe; and then art was 


obliged to interpoſe, and form a language 
according to rule and method ; of which 
we ſhall endeavour in the ſequel to give 


ſome account; but in the mean time we 


* e more eee che nature 


N 


FRYE neceſfities of human lie l 
without any art at all. 
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o Obſervations upon the firſt Lalla. 
. — Drwvifion of them into the Matter 
"and "the Form. —The nature of Articula= 
ion, and the Diviſion of Elemental Solids 
"Into 4 oWels and Conjonants. mw 
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LEE FEE 


Bugs! I enter into particulars upon 1 chis 
ſubject, I will make one or two genes 


ral obſervations, And, firſt, In ſuch lan- 
guages 
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guages as I have deſcribed, being nothing Ch. 5, 


but the natural and inſtinctive cries; of the 


animal, a little varied and diſtinguiſhed 


by articulation, no art Or I egularity.can 
be expected. And accordingly Sagard tells 
us, that the Huron language is ſo very 
imperfect and irregular, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to form a grammar of it; that is, to 
reduce it to any rule. 2dl/y, A conſe- 
quence of this is, that thoſe languages can 
have no ſtandard, or any thing fixed and 
eſtabliſhed 1 in the uſe of them, ſuch as we 
ſee in formed languages; but muſt be dif- 
ferently ſpoken by the different families 
or tribes of which the nation is compo- 
ſed, and muſt alſo be conſtantly chan- 
ging and fluctuating : for it is art only 
that gives any conſtancy or ſtability to 
practice; which, till the art is invented, 
muſt be various and capricious. Thus, 
till the orders were invented, and archi- 
tecture formed into an art, every man 
built, his houſe according to his own 
fancy; and even in nations where there 
appears to have been ſome taſte of build- 
ing eſtabliſhed, as among the Goths, it 
| By remarked 1 in heir buildings, that — 
are eng Proportions, conſtantly obſerved 
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Ch. 5. nor any uniformity. in the ornaments, no 
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capital of one pillar being exactly like an- 


other, nor any two doors or windows or- 
namented in the ſame manner. In muſic 


likewiſe, till it became an art, there could 
be no regularity or uniformity in the com- 
poſitions, as may be ſeen in the muſic of 
banbarous nations. In painting alſo, and 
ſculpture, till they were formed into arts, 
and the ſtandard of beauty fixed, as it was 
among the, antients, the taſte of beauty 
would be as various as the untaught fan- 
cies and apprehenſions of the ſeveral ar- 
tiſts, as we may perceive with reſpect to 
the painters and ſculptors among us who 
have not formed their taſte upon the an- 


tient models. Andi in this very matter of 


language Gabriel Sagard informs us, that 


hardly any one village of the Hurons 


zeaks the ſame language as another; nay 
two families of the ſame — _ not 
_ exactly the fame language. | 

But in order to conſider more Ne 
ry the nature of thoſe primitive langua- 
ges, we muſt return to the 1 an 
guage with which we ſet out, into its 
matter and orm. And I will begin with 


the” mutter of che 8 * 
that 
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that is, the ſounds of which they are com- Ch. 5. 


poſed: with reſpe& to Which IJ have anti- 
cipated a good deal of what I had to ſay, 
in tlie account I have given of the origin 
of them; and I hope what I have fur- 


ther to ſay, will naturally follow from 


that account. But firſt T muſt ſay ſome- 
thing in general of articulation ; for it is 
that which Wee owed nee r 
any other ſound. 


The breath which comes from the Fong | 


and paſſes through the wind-pipe, is the 
ſubject- matter both of ſinging and ſpeak- 
ing. In ſinging, this breath is modified 
by different contractions and dilatations 
of the wind- pipe, and of the rimula, or 
little hole of the larynx, which produce the 
ſeveral degrees of gravity and acuteneſs of 
ſound, ſuch as form the different notes of 
muſic. After the breath has paſſed the la- 
rynx, it receives a further modification by 
the ſeveral poſitions and actions of the ſeveral 
organs of the moutlizſuch as thetonguezthe 
teeth, the palate, and the lips; to which alſo 
ve may add the throat and the noſe,,which 
have a great ſhare in the pronunciation of 
ſome lang ages, and more or leſs date 
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Ong — ches organs upon the voice is what we . 


>» 14 
1 


3 this way that all the variety of und 


— * vowels, aki 


7x call articulation; 5 a metaphor taken, from 
the ie, or joints of the limb ef. ANF 


anima ; for as;thels divide the limb. into 
parts, fi articulation breaks and _diyides 
continuity of the voice, which ther- 
b Suk 

will would go on in the ſame tenor, with- 
our any diſtinguithable parts. And it is 
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to expreſs their conceptions , and 55 
mark every conception. by a, differen 
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e by which men have been en- 
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a work of art of Very 99 
. 484 1 * 1 110 
whic h certainly 9 as, e 1011 


firſt ſavages. who ſpole, nor fo many a- 
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ges after, What therefore we have 5 
0 this ſubject, we ſhall refer e 
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come | to {peak of languages c of art, 
only be nerellury. at -preſent, in na £9 
flerltand what ee nee char 
ſome o theſe elemental ſounds arg produ 


celle by, the poſition, Af configuration gf the 
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ſelves? for they are nothing elle but the Ch. 3. 


blowing” of the breath with a tremulous 
concufion of the wind-pipe and larynx, 
(chien i is abſolutely necelſary 3 in order to 
produce any ſound), through the organs 
of che mouth j in a certain poſition. The 
other claſs i is called conſonants ; 18 name im- 


porti tings that they cannot be ſounded, 'by 


chen ſelves without the aid of the 1 el. 


For, it is evident, that the action of. the 
ina b 6. can 1 75 no vocal 15 
'S 1 


Nee, 


2 


1 call liquids, The conſopar ts 
or&fore are nothing elle k but vocal ſounc 8, 
or ve modified And div erſifiedd by 1 


ſevera actions of the Age organs "of 


oe} 3 1 11 20 L 


N ; 
" 7) £ E ay 
here we may Wtris how complex 


1 difficult a buſineſs articulation is, tho 
by conltant” practice it appears ſo e 
For, 16 us take che finipteſt ſyllable, which 
18 dle mide by * ſingle conſonant 5 
vowel uch as ba, Or ab; there n nuf 
com Abated together in the faiths ent 

bi 0 6 5 
a blowing of che breach, fo With 


9 f 
Be emos concuſſion above mien 
che y 


TEL ed 


opping, | which i is the. un of thoſe ler- | 
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. ed; the poſition of the organs neceſſary to 
produce the vocal ſound; and the action 
of the organs, by which the conſonant is 

ſounded: which action muſt be either be- 
fore or after the poſition of the organs 
forming the vowel; according as che con- 
ſonant is ſounded firſt or laſt in che fylla- 
ble. But the buſineſs becomes much more 
difficult, when we compound vowels, 

king what we call diphthongs, and w 

we throw into the ſame ſyllable! two or 

three conſonants, as in the Engliſh>word 

Firength. In ſhort, the more accurately 

and minutely we conſider language, the 

greater the difficulty of the invention; ap- 
pears, and indeed the abſolute impoſſibi- 
liry of it, unleſs we ſuppoſe it to be in- 
vented by very ſlow degrees, from very 
fall beginnings, and in a e e 
4 SNELL: time. „off al 10t brig 
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4 dong [ 471 Ic 
| AS tote wo 13 no more of men Ch. 6. 
than what is to be ſeen in the ſeveral 
countries of Europe, will form very falſe 
judgements of human nature; ſo thoſe 
vrho have ſtudied only the regular langua- 
ges of art, without having recourſe to the 
barbarous languages, which are ſo much 
nearer the origin of ſpeech, will be apt to 
form an hypotheſis concerning the ſound 
of the firſt languages very different from 
that which I ſhall endeavour to maintain, 
and for which, I hope, I have already pre- 
pared my * They will ſuppoſe, that 
the firſt languages, being very rude and 
barbarous, as no doubt they were, would 
be crouded with conſonants, and therefore 
of very harſh ſound, like ſome of the 
FHolthern languages in Europe, ſuch as the 
German, and other dialects of the Teuto- 
nic. And, Adly, . will fuppoſe, that 
2h N the 
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0 6, tha ſirſt languages canſiſted moſtly uf mo- 


noſyllables, or very ſhort words; and that 
it: would be only in proceſs of time chat 
they vrere lengthened/ and in conſequetite 
of; tHe improvement of the grammatical 
art, by which compoſition, derivation, and 
inflection, were introduced into language. 
In ſhort, they will be apt to imagine that 
what we call now the roots of a language, 
Wy truly the he $a words, and at fir ft 
theionly words. 3 [v7 
These ſuppoſitions may at firſt cht ap l 
pear not improbable but if my hypo- 
cheſis concerning tlie origin of language 


be well founded, che direct contrary of 


both ſuppoſitions is the truti. 
nd, fee, With reſpect to the buthber 
of conſonants in thoſe primitive languas 


ges, it is the neceſſary co ſequence of my 


theory, that the words of thoſe primitive 
languages muſt have been very vocal, be- 


5 00 204 


ing nothing elſe but the natural cries 
the animal, a little varied and- diſtinguiſh 
ed by articulation. And from . Va 
hape Haid ir in the preceding chapter, 0 the 
nature of articulation, it is evident, chat 
the conſonants, being Formed” by the äc c- 
tot 155 4 
you” 85 the” "organs. "of" the mouth, 
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| conſequently of much more difficult pre- Ch. b. 
nunciation than chef vowels, Which are 1 
lounded by the Gorglapaſhion of the or- = 
gans, it was impoſſible that they could 
be much uſed at firſt. And ſo difficult 
is. the pronunciation of them, that. at 
this day, as was before nnn there is 
Mean. language to be found which 
has t the uſe, of them all. I knom none, ex- 


cept the Greek; which in this reſpect, as 
well as in every other, is the moſt perfect 
language that Lam acquainted with *, And 
thoſe who have not learned early in life 
to pronounce any conſonant, even ſuch as 
are of anoſt eaſy pronunciation, canflot' af. 
terwards, without tlie greateſt / difſibulty, 
. begaught t to ſound them; a8 appears fnom 
what La Homan tells us of a Huronzonp- 
aan damabet beſtowed four days to no 
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language. 
though it have not, as I have obſerved, the 


and ou. 
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purpoſe, in endeavouring to teach him the 


pronunciation of the labial conſonants * 
ſuch as 5, p, m, which are the firſt that 
our children learn to articulate. 


But, on 
the five vowels are to be 


the other hand, 


found, I believe, in all languages, though 


not all ſounded in the ſame way in every 
For even the Huron language, 


pure ſound of the vowel a; yet it has the 
mixed ſound of it in compoſition with 
other vowels, ſuch as the diphthongs en 
And the reaſon 1s very plain 
upon my hypotheſis, viz.” that the yowels 


are the ſimpleſt and eaſieſt modification of 
the natural cries, being a very ſmall alte- 
ration of them, compared with what is 
made by the conſonants; and the ſound 


of ſome of them very much reſembles the 


cries of certain animals. 
If there were any doubt 1 in this choury, 


p which I think there is not, it is entirely 
removed by the fact. For all the barba- 
raus languages that have hitherto been 


diſcovered, without exception of one, are 


full of vowels, with very few conſonants. 


Foil. g, p. 219. 
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I have already mentioned the Huron lan- Ch. 6. 
guage, the moſt original of any that I 


know; and to it I may add another lan- 
guage'of North America, viz. the Algon- 
kin *, and, in genera], all the languages of 
North America, which are dialects of ei- 
ther the Huron or Algonkin. The lan- 
guage of the Galibi, a pres of South A- 
merica Þ, aftords another example: for in 
that language likewiſe the words are very 
vocal. A third example is furaiſhed by 
the language of the Caribs, inhabiting the 
Caribbee iſlands, which appears to have a 
conſiderable affinity with the language laſt 


mentioned f. A fourth, by the language 
els} of 


* Sce a vocabulary of it in La Hontan, vol. 2. p. 202. 


+ Theſe people inhabit a province of South America, 
near to the iſthmus where the French have had a ſet- 
tlement about a hundred years, which they have culti- 
'vated and improved much ſince the laſt peace. They 
have been at the pains to learn the language of the na- 
tives; and they have publiſhed a dictionary of it, and a 
kind of grammar, printed at Paris in the year 1763, 
collected from the obſervations fof ſeveral perſons who 
have been in that country, From that work I have ta- 
ken what I have faid here, and ſhall ſay afterwafds, of 
that language. 


+ There-is an account of this Janguage, and of the 
| people who ſpeak it, publiſhed at Auxerre in the year 
1665, under the title of Dictionaire Caraibe Frangois, by 
Vor. I. Uu Father 
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THE ORIGIN AND Part J. 
of the Peruvians, as appears from the 
ſpecimens of it given us by an author 
before quoted, viz. Garcilaſſo de la Vega's 
hiſtory of the Incas of Peru. A fifth in- 
ſtance is the language of the Eſquimaux 
in North America, of which Mr Dobbs 
has given us a vocabulary, in the accounts 
he has publiſhed of the attempts to diſ- 
cover the north-weſt paſſage. And, laſtly, 
the ſpecimens that have been lately pu- 
bliſhed of the language of the new-diſ- 
covered iſland of the South ſea, Otahitee, 
ſhew, that this language likewiſe is ex- 


tremely vocal. 


Father Naymond Bretton, miſſionary in the Caribbee 
iſlands. He fays, that the language ſpoken by the men 
in thoſe iſlands is quite different from the language of 
the e n. And the tradition is, that theſe iſlands were 
originally inhabited by a colony from Florida, but were 
invaded by a tribe of Galibi from South America, who 
deftroyed all the males, but preſerved the women, wha 
Rill ſpeak the language of Florida. For proof of this, 
our author ſays, that there ſtill ſubſiſts an alliance and 
friendly intercourſe betwixt the Caribs and Galibi, One 
Davies, who publiſhed an account of the Caribbee iſlands 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, gives the ſame account, 
if I am not miſtaken, of the origin of that people. In 
this way our author accounts for the affinity which ap- 

ears to be betwixt the two languages, His account of 
that of the Caril is full and accurate ; and I ſhall make 


a good deal of uſe of it in the ſequel, 


8 i 
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All thoſe barbarous languages want Ch. 6. 
many conſonants, as well as that of the 


Hurons ; but even of. thoſe conſonants 
which they have, they never ſound two 
together in the ſame ſyllable. This is ob- 


ſerved by Garcilaſlo de la Vega; who, af- 


ter telling us, that the Peruvian language 
wants the conſonants /, ö, d, f, g, and x, 
adds, that when two of the other conſo- 
nants happen to ſtand together in the ſame 
word, they divide them in the pronuncia- 


tion into different ſyllables. Thus they 


Pronounce rocgro, not ro-cro. And I have 
had occaſion to obſerve, that a black that 
came from a country in Africa near to 
the ſettlement of Goree, when he was ſo 
old that he never learned Englith well, 
could not pronounce two mute conſonants 
together; ſo that, inſtead of fable, he al- 
ways ſaid table ; inſtead of /conce, conce, 

GO. : 
Thus we ſee, the progreſs has been from 
| the uſe of fingle conſonants in ſyllables to 


the uſe of two or more. But is there not 


a further progreſs in this matter? And 
| was there not a time when no conſonants 
at all were uſed, and when the only articu- 
lation was by vowels? And indeed, when I 

G conſider 
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Cu. 6. conſider the great difficulty in the pro- 


nunciation of the conſonants, and in com- 
bining them in the ſame enunciation with 
the vowels, I think it is highly probable, 
that men did begin to articulate in that 
manner, and did not at once arrive at the 
more difficult articulation by conſonants. 
There are indeed no facts to ſupport this 
hypotheſis; for we have not yet diſcover- 
ed, fo far as I know, any language ſo 
much in the infantine ſtate. But we find 
words in thoſe barbarous languages that 
come very near to the ſimpleſt kind of ar- 
ticulation, ſuch as the word eucouelimm, men- 
tioned by La Hontan in his vocabulary 
of the Algonkin language, and tranſ- 
This word, and 
many others of the ſame kind that might 


be inſtanced, is plainly a cry articulated 


by two conſonants only, one in the end 


of it, and one towards the end of it. I 


think it probable, that the language of 
thoſe Ouran Outangs of Abyſſinia, whom 
I mentioned before, is all of that kind, 


conſiſting of words articulated by vowels 
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only, or at leaſt with 288 few conſo- Ch. 6. 


nants:*, g 


The next thing to be conſidered 1s, the 


length of the words in the primitive lan- 
guages. And I ſay, that inſtead of being 
hort, and confiſting of monoſyllables, 
they were of great length: and this too is 
a conſequence of thoſe languages. being 
derived from natural cries ; for ſuch cries 
of almoſt all animals have a certain tract 
and extenſion, ſuch as the lowing of an 
ox, the neighing of a horſe, the braying 
of an aſs, the roar of a hon, &c.. And 
that we may not think man an exception 
from this rule, we need only attend to 
the dumb perſons among us, who ut- 
ter inarticulate cries, ſometimes very 
loud, but always of a conſiderable length. 
There is another reaſon why the words 
of thoſe languages ſhould be long, name- 
ly, that having very little articulation by 
conſonants, and none at all at firſt, ac- 
cording to my ſuppoſition, it was neceſ- 


* It may be obſerved, that there are in Greek ſome 
words conſiſting altogether of vowels, ſuch as 4, zo, lac, 
lie, va; Which I confider as veſtiges ſtill remaining of the 
antient ſavage language, out of which the Greek was 
formed by men of art, 
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Cha 6. ſary that they ſhould have a certain length, 


4 in order to diſtinguiſh them from one an- 

4 other, and give them that variety which 

4 was neceſlary to expreſs various things; 

i whereas we that have ſo many conſonants, ' 
1 can by their means give a conſiderable 

4 variety even to: one ſyllable, and a very 

1 great variety to two or more. 

4 And this theory too is ſtrongly ſupport 

b ed by the fact; for all the barbarous lan- 

| guages have heir words of a remarkable 

W length. Some of them indeed have them 

* longer than others, becauſe all of them | 
i are not equally near to the original ſource 

A and ſome of them, as I thall have occafion 

"of afterwards, to obſerve, begin to be lan- 

Þþ guages of art: but all of them without 
| exception have a much greater length of 
10 | words than is to be found in the langua- 
1 ges of civilized nations. All the langua- 
. ges above mentioned plainly prove this; | 
|} and particularly the language of the Hu- 
jy Tons,” the words of which, as they are ſet 


down in Sagard's Dictionary, are of an 
enormous length. The language of the 


«if 


Caribs, according to the account of it 
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given by the miſlionary above mentioned, 
exceeds even the Huron in this particu- 
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lar; and Mr Dobbs, in his vocabulary of Ch. 6. 


the Eſquimaux language, has given us 
the word wwon-na-we-utk-tuck-luit, ſigni- 
fying much; and a word but a little ſhort- 
er, ſignifying Little, viz. mik-ke-u-awk= 
root. But the language of a barbarous 
people that Monſ. la Condamine met with 
upon the banks of the river Amazons, ex- 
ceeds all others in length of ſound, of 
which he gives a ſpecimen in their word 
for the number three, viz. PESO 
couroac * 

And cus it appears, chat hi length, as 
well as the vocality of the words, is a 
common property of all barbarous lan- 
guages. Now whatever is general muſt 
have a general cauſe; and let any man 
who is not ſatisfied 'with my hypotheſis, 
conſider what other cauſe he can aſſign. 

There is an objection will occur to 


this hypotheſis of mine, from the example. 


of the Hebrew and the Chineſe languages. 
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The firſt of theſe is undoubtedly a moſt. 


antient language, and by ſome thought 
the parent of all others; yet it has no ex- 
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it have all three conſonants and but two 


vowels. The Chineſe is likewiſe a lan- 
guage of great antiquity; and * r 
words are monoſyllables. 

I anſwer, firſt, with reſpect to 0 He- 


brew, That it is no doubt a language of 
very great antiquity; and, as it is likely, 


the parent of many others: but it does 


not from thence follow, that it is one of 
thoſe firſt languages which grew out of 
the firſt attempts of ſavages to articulate, 
and were formed without any rule or art, 
which are the ſubject of our preſent inquiry; 
but, on the contrary, if what is the general 
opinion of the learned in that language be 
true, it muſt be a language of very great 
art; for they tell us, that the roots of it 
conſiſt of triads of the ſeveral conſonants 
variouſly combined. This ſhows evident- f 


ly, that the language i is the work, not of 
ſavages, but of men of art, who knew 
the power of the letters, and the effect of 
the ſeveral combinations of them; and in 
that way formed the radical words of the 
language, from which all the reſt are de- 
rived, according to certain rules: ſo that 


the language is a complete ſyſtem, which 
never 
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ſpeak. 

And as to . objection ariſing d os 
Chineſe language, there is no evidence 
neither that it is one of thoſe languages 
concerning which we are inquiring ; but, 
on the contrary, as the language among 
the | Chineſe is ſo great a part of their 
learning, there is reaſon to think that it 


was the work of learned men; more eſpe» 
ctally as it bears none of thoſe. marks of 
a rude and artleſs language, which I ſhall 


take notice of afterwards when I come to 


ſpeak: of the formal part of ſuch langua- 


ges: for it is a language, ſo far as I can 


be informed, full and accurate in its ex- 


preſſion, with all the parts of ſpeech as 
diſtinct as in our European languages. 
For what reaſon the artiſts of this lan- 
guage ſtopped ſhort in the formation of 1 it, 


and did not enlarge their words by com- 
poſition, derivation, and inflection, is Fs 


$f? 


curious enough queſtion, of which we 
may take occaſion to ſay ſomething after- | 
wards; but it does 265 belong to our pi | 
ſent ſubject. io of l 
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lt may alſo, be objected, That the lan- 
guage, of the;new-diſcovered iſland, of O- 
tahitee, mentioned above, is not ſo re- 
markable for the length of its words, as 
for their being full of vowels, and of very 
ſoft pronunciation. As to which, I was in- 
formed by one of thoſe gentlemen to 
whom the learned world, and indeed all 
mankind, is ſo much obliged for the toils 
and dangers they have gone through in 
ſearch, of knowledge, that it is far from 
being a barbarous language; for they 


have caſes of nouns, and tenſes of verbs, 
which they form as we do, the caſes by 


prepoſitions, and the tenſes by auxiliary 
yerbs; and they have all the parts of 
ſpeech that we have, without exception 
even of the adjective, which is not to be 
found in any barbarous language, as I 
ſhall take occaſion afterwards to obſerve, 


There is likewiſe etymology in their lan- 
guage; that is, derivation and compoſi- 


tion; and as to che length of their words, 

they were generally of ſeveral 
ſyllables; ind he could recollect but one 
monoſyllable in the whole language, tho“ 


| . Had are himſelf particularly to the 
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ſtudy of it, and had made ſo great pro- 
ficiency as to be able to _ it wits to- 
| n eaſe. 


1 a 5 3 


. — 


of the F wid part of Barbarous Language. 
An account of it from TOP" | 


FT Come now to conſider the formal part 
of barbarous languages ; that 1s, the 
ſounds of them as ſignificant ; a ſubject 
much more curious, and more worthy of 
the attention of a philoſopher, than mere 
ſounds in any language, but particularly 
in the language of ſavages: for as there 
is a neceſſary connection betwixt thinking 
and ſpeaking, we trace there the progreſs 
of the human mind in its ſtate of infancy; 
a fact of the greateſt importance in the 
hiſtory of man, but of which there can be 
no other record ome *  anguages of 
baren nations. 201 
In treating of this ſubject I will follow 
the ſame method that I have followed with 
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Ch. 7. 


reſpect to the material part of ſuch lan- 


guages, —I will begin with the theory : 
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ori, and from 1] peeulation merely, what I 
am to deliver upon this ſubject; for as I 

101d have known nothing of the origi- 
nal ſtate of man, without having ſtudied 
the manners of barbarous nations; ſo 1 
ſhould have been equally i ignorant of the 
origin and progreſs of language, if I had 


not ſtudied the language of barbarous 1 24 
tions: but becauſe the method of ſcience 


requires, that we ſhould begin with the 
principles and caules, and from them de- 


duc the facts, though the order of inve- 


ſtigation and diſcovery be juſt the reverſe: 
and if it ſhall appear, that from the facts 
the theory naturally ariſes, and that again 
the theory explains and illuſtrates the 
facts, it is hoped very little doubt will re- 
main of the truth of my ſyſtem. D100 

Whatever is expreſſed by language, 
may be reduced to two general heads; 
things themſelves, and the relations or 
connections of things. We will begin 
with the things conſidered | abſolutely 
iti themſelves, and as unconnected with 
one another. And, in this view, chey are 


either! fahhancer, and their Properties; or 
aotianc, and their ircuinflanges or, in the 


22171 


grammatica] 
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grammatical language, they are either Ch. 5. 
nouns ſubſtantive, and adjectives, or 


they are verbs and adverbs, I will begin 
with dubſtances, and their Properties. And 
in treating this matter I require only one 

Poſtulatum, Which certainly will be grant- 
ed me, That men never would give a 


name to thargf which they had no idea; 
and if they had not a ſeparate idea of any 


thing as diftinguithed from other things; 
they would not give it a ſeparate name. 

That there can be no language without 
ideas, is evident; and it is as evident, that 
there can be no ideas without abſtraction, 
We have therefore thought it neceſſary, in 
this philoſophical inquiry into the nature 
of language, to explain at ſome length the 
doctrine of abſtraction; and however fo- 
reign to the purpoſe it might appear at the 
time, we hope it will now be found of 
uſe in explaining the nature of thoſe pri- 
mitive languages. We have there ſhewn; 
that this operation of abſtraction is per- 
formed in a greater or leſs degree of per- 
tec n that p when it is moſt perfectly 
performed, every quality of the indivi- 
dual is conſidered ſeparately by itſelf: 
ane 1s eee what of thoſe qua- 
Ina 1 7 lities 
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Vviduals, and what it has peculiar to itſelf. 


When the mind perceives what is com- 
mon in any ſubject, then it is ſaid to ge- 
nerulize; and when it unites together the 
qualities in any ſubject that are common 


to other ſubjects, and makes one of them, 


then it recogniſes the ſpecies, and is ſaid 


to have the idea of the thing ; and that 


idea is perfect, if it takes in all that is 
common to that thing with other —_ 
of che fame ſpecies, and nothing more. 

That ſavages ſhould perform accurate- 
ly this double operation, of firſt ſepara- 
ting and then uniting, and ſhould in that 


way form thoſe perfect ideas which only 


men of ſcience form, muſt be allowed to 
be a thing impoſſible. They will no 
doubt have ſome general notion of the 
ſpecies, ſuch as we have ſeen even brutes 
have; and conſequently ſome obſcure 
perception of the difference betwixt what 
is common to the ſpecies and what is pe- 
euhar to the individual, and making no 
part of the idea of tlie ſpecies; but they 
will not make this diſtinction accurately; 


fo as to take nothing into their idea but 


what belongs only to the ſpecies. To be 
07 convinced 
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convinced of this, we need only recollect, Ch. ns | 
that all our ideas ariſe from perceptions © 
of ſenſe, and that the ſenſe; preſents. every 
thing to us as it exiſts in nature; that is, 
with all its qualities, both thoſe belong- 
ing to the ſpecies, and thoſe which are pe- 
culiar to the individual. Now, can we 
ſuppoſe, that the ſavage, in forming his 
idea of the ſpecies, will take in only what 
belongs to it, rejecting all the qualities 
of the individual, which are often more 
ſtriking and obvious to the ſenſe than the 
ſpecific differences? If we could conceive 
his notion to be ſo correct, then no doubt 
the name he would impoſe would be the 
proper name of the ſpecies; but as it is 
impoſſible to ſuppoſe in a ſavage ſuch 
juſtneſs of thought as can only be the ef- 
fect of much thinking and obſervation, 
it is evident that the name with which he 
marks any thing muſt denote, beſide the 
qualities common to the ſpecies, ſome that 
belong only to individuals. Thus he will 
not denote a bear by a name ſignifying 
only that ſpecies of animal, but he Will 
uſe, a word ſignifying a great bear, on a 
fall bear, a ftrong bear, or a; weak bear, or 
5 580 other quality of the individual bear 
that 
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that affects his ſenſes or imagination moſt. 


They will not have a word denoting a 
houſe, or a hut, in general, but they will 
have a word ſignifying a great or a dale 
hut, or my hut, or your hut. e 

Thus it appears, that at firſt there would 
be no name of any ſubſtance conſidered 
abſtractly by itſelf, becauſe there would be 
no ſuch abſtract idea of it; but the word 


expreſſing any ſuch ſubſtance would always 


denote ſomething more than the ſubſtance 


itſelf. And as to the qualities of ſubſtan- 


ces, the matter is {till clearer; for it- is 


impoſſible to conceive, that ſavages ſhould 


have any idea at all of qualities abſtracted 
from the ſubſtance in which they are ne- 
ceſſarily inherent. It is evident, therefore, 
that the words. of thoſe primitive langua- 
ges, expreſſing qualities, would only de- 
note them as they exiſt in nature; that is, 
inherent in the ſubjects to which they be- 
long: ſo that the names of qualities 
would be blended: with the names of ſub- 
ſtances. 5 

When! was upon the | fubjea of b ideas, 
1 obſerved, that ſome were more general, 
and ſome leſs general; and accordingly i in 
all the. languages * civilized, men there 


„ Are 
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are terms more or leſs general. Thus a- Ch. Cha. 
nimal is a more general name than mn, 
comprehending under it, beſides man; all 
other ſpecieſes of animals. In like man- 
ner, animated body is more general than 
animal, — body than animated body, — ſub- 
dance than body ; and there the progreſſion 
ends, ſubſtance being one of thoſe univer- 
ſals of the higheſt order, known by the 
name of categories. The queſtion is, 
How far our ſavage will proceed in this 
aſcent? That he will go up to the top of 
the ladder, muſt N inn T- But 


# 5 1 - * . : 
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v4” To ov all doubt in this matter, it mabaciibe 
improper, by way of addition to what I have, ſaid upon 
this ſubje in my 1 firſt book, to ſtate a little more parti- 
cularly the ſteps by which the mind riſes from ſenſe and 
matter, where it begins, to thoſe ideas of Yig dbttacs 
rior, In the firſt place, by comparing together the ſe- 
vcral/ dee of a ſpecies, and abltraQting. Thar i is 


LT) » 


ſort the idea of what the logicians call the Ia Fon 
cies ; as, for example, of nan. Then we compare this 


ſpecies with other ſpecieſes of animals, and by ſepara- 
ting what is peculiar to each ſpeces, from PE: kom- 
mon to them all; we ſorm the more general idem bf (@-) 
nimal. In the ſame. manner, from Particular ſpecieſes 
of vegetables we form the general idea of vegetable, 


TRE comparing together. the animal and vegelable, 
Vor. 1. ” 7 ip 7 we 
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Ch. 7. how far will he proceed ? Will he go. the 
jength of animal in the inſtance given? I 


think not; and my reaſon is, that the 
Ae 8 Wants 


ve obſerve what is peculiar to each; and ſeparating that 
* what is common to both, we in this way attain to 
the ſtill more general idea of the +3 l or, Or animated 
bedy. From thence, by the ſame proceſs, we aſcend. to 
bedy, and from body to {ub/tance ; Where, as, IL have 
ſaid, the progreſs ends. — And with reſpect to accidents 
on qualities of ſubſtances, there is the ſame progreſs from 
the loweſt ſpecies to the higheſt genus ; as, for example, 
from extenſion in particular objects we riſe to the idea of 
extenſion in general, or guantity continuous. In the ſame 
manner, from particular numbers of things we get the idea 
of number in general, or guantity diſcrete; and, by com- 
paring thoſe two kinds of quantity together, we attain 
to the general idea of quantity. In this way we aſcend 
in the ſeries both of ſub/Zances and accidents ; ; and theſe 
two comprehend the Whole of things, Fhat it is impoſ⸗ 
ſible a ſavage ſhould go far in this progreſſion muſt ap- 
pear evident, if we conſider, /, That ſuch. ideas are 
formed by repeated abſtractions, which carry us much 
farther from ſenſe and matter than we can ſuppoſe the 
unpracliſed intellect of ſavages to go. 2dly, The forma- 
tion of ſuch ideas requires a more extenſive knowledge, 
and more enlarged views of things, than it is. poſſible 
ſor ſavages to be poſſeſſed . 

And here we have got to a ſummit, from whichs we may 
ſee the whole extent of human knowledge, accordin g to the 
doarine of the Pythagorean and Ariſtotelian ſchool : for 
thoſk e philoſophers did not ſtop at the categories, which, 
according to the account I have given of them, are all ſpe- 
cieſes of things formed and complete of their kind. See 


Ammon, FUL CST, Hol. 47. ON they inquired further, 
: whether 
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wants of life, from which we are to de- Ch. 7. 
duce all the improvements of the human 


and, would only make it neceſſary for 
him 


whether there were not certain things in nature, which 
were not themſelves categories, but the principles or 
elements of categories: for they conceived, that the 
ſpecieſes of things were not at once formed by nature, 


but that there was a progreſſion in the formation of 


them from what was imperfect to what was perfect; 


that is, from the elemental principles to the things them 
ſelves. Of this kind of elements they found the point, 


the monad, and the inſfant, to be; none of which be- 
long to the category of quantity, being neither magni- 
tude, number, nor time. See Ammon, ubi ſupra, fol. 46: 
But they are the principles of all the three; the point 


being that of magnitude, or quantity continuous; the mo- 


nad, that of number; and the inſtant, that of time. Be- 
ſides theſe, there is one elemental principle much more 
general, being the foundation, or fub/tratum, as we may 
call it, of all the categories, I mean matter ; the ſeveral 
categories being different forms, which, joined to this u- 
niverſal matter, conſtitute the whole viſible world, But 


how does this union happen? how do matter and form 


join together to produce the ſeveral ſubſtances and their 
qualities ? Or, in other words, How are things genera- 
ted? The anſwer is, By notion. Here then is another 
univerſal, which is not a category neither, but may be 
ſaid to be the road or paſſage to all the categories, as no 
ſpecies of thing here below can exiſt without motion, 
Ammon. ibid. 47+ Matter then muſt be moved, and 
muſt undergo ſome change, before” it can receive thole 
forms which conſtitute the nature of things, If ſo, it 
muſt have in itſelf the capacity of being moved, which, 
when brought i into exertion, is what we call motion, as ! 
I FM | have 
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Ch. 7. hint to have an idea of che ſeveral ſpe⸗ 
8 cieſes of animals with which he was con- 
verfant, not to form a more general idea 

om e 


have explained in a former note, p. 16.; wt according 
to Ariſtotle, is in the body that ig moved, not in what 
moves; and therefore he has defined a natural body to be 
that which has in itfelf the, principle of motion. And 
this naturally leads us to a a higher order of being. 
For if there be motion, there mult be a mover. And 
what can this mover be? It cannot be body, which is 
only paſſive of motion, and may communicate it by im- 
pulſe to other bodies, but cannot begin it. What then 
is it that moves or begins motion? My anſwer is, That 
ir is not matter or body. It is therefore an immaterial 
ſuhſtance, and this ſubſtance I call νuD¹ĩt d. Of which, if 
we require a definition, I think the belt that can be given 
is, that it is a ſubſtance which has in itſelf the power of 
moving; and in this way it is properly diſtinguiſhed by 
Ariſtotle from body; which, as I have ſaid, he has de · 
fined to be that which has the power of motion, l is, 
of being moved. 
But neither did this ohiloſhy ſtop here; but ther h in- 
| * bt. ſurther, whether every mind had eee in it - 
ſelf this power of moving; and they ſound, that there 
was but one mind that had this power originally and in- 
dependently i in itſelf, and that all other minds had it by 
. derivation ſrom this firſt mind, which therefore is the 
firſt cauſe, N of all motion, and of all genera- 
tion and prod n of every! kind, and which Ariſtotle, 


in the concluſion of his Fhyſics, has proved to be eternal 
and unchangeable,, immater al, and without parts. 

This philoſophy, ſo nable at leaſt in appearance, and 
ſo extenſive, which pretends. to lead us from the percep- 
tions of ſenſe, by gradual removes, ſrom matter, to the 

moſt 
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comprehending them all. Such an idea Ch. 7. 
would come only in proceſs of time, and Yo 
after his ſphere of life was ſo much en- 
larged, and reaſoning ſo far advanced, as 
to make it neceſſary for him to diſtin- 
guiſhi betwixt animals in general, and the 
vegetable or inanimate nature; and it 
would not be till all the neceſſaries of life 
were | ſupplied, and till men had found 
leiſure to philoſophiſe, that they would 
find out thoſe remote likeneſſes which 
conſtitute ſuch ideas as thoſe of body, fu 
flance, matter, ſpace, and the like. And 
thus it appears, that the ideas of ſavages, 
and by conſequence their language, would 
moſt general and abſtract properties of material things, 
ſuch as are at a great diſtance from particular objects of 


ſenſe; and from thence to conduct us to the principles or 
elements of thoſe general properties, and which are ſtill 
more removed from matter and ſenſe : and when we 
have gone thus far, ſuppoſes us capable of appre- 
| hending that which is not abſtracted from matter, or 
exiſting in matter, ſuch -as the univerſals we have been 
ſpeaking of; but what, by its nature, is entirely ſeparated 
from matter, or, in one word, mind: and from mind in 
general, leads us to the contemplation of the ſupreme. 
mind, and firſt cauſe of all things. ——This philoſophy, I 
fay, which, from what i is Towe in nature, conducts us 
to what is higheſt, and ends in the ſublimeſt theology, 
ſhould at leaſt excite the curioſity of ſpeculative men a- 
mong us to look a little more into it, and ſee whether it 
anſwers to this idea that T have endeavoured to give of it. 


at 
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at firſt be confined to the loweſt ſpecieſes;: 


unleſs where it happened that the ſpeci- 
fic differences of ſuch ſpecieſes were not ſo 
readily to be diſtinguiſhed. In that caſe 
it is natural to ſuppoſe, that they would 
leap over the loweſt ſpecieſes, and aſcend 
at once to the genus immediately above 


them. Thus, ex. gr. they would have 


the idea of a tree, before they had the i- 
deas of the different ſpecieſes, ſuch as aſh, 
oak; beach, &c.; but where the ſpecific 


differences are obvious, as in the caſe of 


fuch animals as man, horſe, dog, &c. it 


is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that they would 


not form the idea of thoſe ſeveral ſpecieſes 
before they formed che more general idea 


of animal. 


The laſt thing I bade to obſerve, with 
reſpect to the names of ſubſtances and 
their qualities, is, that many ſubſtances, 
as well as their qualities, have a ſimilitude 
one to another; and therefore they are 


expreſſed in the languages of art by words 
which have likewiſe a reſemblance: which 
reſemblance is produced by derivation or 


compoſition. Theſe make a conſiderable 


pärt of the grammatical art, known by 


the name of etymology, but which we can- 
a 6 1 
5 | not 
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not ſuppoſe the ſavages to be poſſeſſed of. Ch. 7. 


The conſequence of this will be, that e- 
very thing, however like to another, will be 
expreſſed by a word quite different; which 
will occaſion. a great multiplication of 
words entirely new, that are ſaved by the 


two artifices above mentioned, of compo- 


ſition and derivation; and 1 it will make all 
the words of the language unconnected. 
with one another; ſo that there will not 
be what we call roots in it, nor any 


thing like a ſyſtem of a language. And 


what will occaſion a further multiplication 
of words in ſuch a language, is the neceſ- 
ſity of denoting the ſame ſubſtance joined 
to a diſſerent quality by a different name, 
and the ſame quality joined to different 
ſubſtances, alſo by a different name. 
Whereas, in languages of art, the ſame 
ſubſtange, with how many ſoever different 
game; , nag: likewiſe | the | be 5 is 
expreſſed by the ſame word, whatever 
different ſubſtances it is joined with. 5 
come now to ſpeak of actions and 
cheir circumſtances. With reſpect to which, 
accurate abſtraction conſiders four things 
ſeparately: zo, The action itſelf; 244, 
es The 


Rd 
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Ch. 7. The agent; 3tio, The ſubject of the ac- 
tion, or that which „ert; and, i laftly, 


The manner in which the action is per- 
formed. Let us take, for example, the 
verb ſignifying to hat, there is firſt, the 
action of beating, then the agent or per- 
ſon who beats, then the perſon or thing 
which ſuffers, or is beaten, and, laſtly, 
there is the manner of beating, whether 
quickly or ſlowly, ſeverely or gently, &c. 
But all theſe exiſt together in nature, and 
therefore the ſavage conſiders them all in 
the lamp, as it were, without diſcrimina- 
tion, and ſo forms his idea of the action, 
and according to this idea expreſſes it in 
words. Whereas, in languages formed by 
rule, all thoſe things are expreſſed by dif- 
ferent words, or by variations of the ſame 
word, if that can be conveniently” done. 
Further, there are ſome neceſſary adjuncts 
of the action, ſuch as time. This too, 
though inſeparably joined with it in na- 


ture, accurate abſtraction ſeparates, and 
expreſſes either by a different word, or by 


-X certain variation” of the fame words but 


this the ſavage likewiſe throws into the 


lump, and expreſſes all by the ſame word 
without variation, or by a word quite dif- 


+ 1 220 ferent. 
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reſpect to the action affirming or denying 
it, commanding it, or wiſhing it. Theſe 
diſpoſitions, in regular languages, are ex- 
preſſed, either by different words, or by a 
variation of the word denoting the action; 
whereas, in the languages we ſpeak of, 
they are either not expreſſed at all, or by 
a word altogether different. And this will 


produce a: further increaſe of words not 


neceſſary: for as. there is no word expreſ- 
ing the action ſimply by itſelf, if there be 


the leaſt change in any circumſtance of 


the action; nay, if there be but an alte- 
ration in perſon, number, or time, or in 
the diſpoſition of the mind of the ſpeaker 
with reſpect to the action, there muſt be a 
new word. For as they have no ideas of 
thoſe circumſtances ſeparate from the ac+ 
tion, they can have neither ſeparate words 
to expreſs them, nor variations of the ſame 
word, even if they knew that great ſecret 
of artificial languages, I mean inflection, 
fad The laſt thing I propoſed to conſider 
was, the expreſſion of the relation or con- 


133 3 


nection of things, and of the words ex. 


preſſing them, with one another; which 
Vor. I 1 4. 2 makes 


301 


ferent. There is alſb the diſpoſition or Ch. 7. 
affection of the mind of the ſpeaker, with” 
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Ch. <p: makes, . We call Huntax, and is the 


principal part of the grammatical art, be- 
ing that for the ſake, of which, all; other 
parts/of grammar are intended, and with- 
out which they would be of no uſe : for 


the end of grammar is to produce ſpeech 
or diſcourſe. Now, let ever ſo; many 


words be thrown. together of the moſt 
clear and determinate meaning; yet if 
they are not ſome way connected, they 


will never make diſcourſe, nor form ſo 


much as a ſingle propoſition. This con- 
nection of the parts of ſpeech in languages 
of art is either by ſeparate words, ſuch as 
prepoſitions and conjunctions; or by caſes, 
genders, and numbers, in nouns; and in 


verbs, by numbers and perſons, and alſo 


by voices and moods, ſuch as the infini- 


tive and ſubjunctive, which, in the more 


perfect languages, are all expreſſed by in- 
flection or variation of the principal word. 
But in leſs, perfect languages, the moſt ot 
them are denoted by ſeparate words. Now, 
as every kind of relation is a pure idea of 
intellect, which never can be apprehended 
16: od mas as ſome of n en 
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articuiarty ſuch of them as are eſſed Ch. 7. 
particularly ſuch o m as are expreſſe 7 


by caſes, are very abſtract and metaphyſi- 
cal, it is not to be expected, that ſavages 
ſhould have any ſeparate and diſtinct idea 
of thoſe relations. They will therefore 
not expreſs them by ſeparate words, or by 
the variation of the ſame word, but will 
throw them into the lump with the things 
themſelves. This will make their ſyntax 
wretchedly imperfect, and very much re- 
ſembling the language which they uſed 
before they had words; I mean, the lan- 
guage of figns. For we may obſerve; that 
the greateſt defect in the language of our 


dumb perſons is the want of ſigns of con- 


nection betwixt the ideas which they ex- 
preſs by their geſtures. And we may ob- 
ſerve the ſame defect in the language of 
our children while they are learning to 


ſpeak: for though they have the words, 
they do not know how to join them _ 


ther in ſyntax. 270 | 
This is my notion of the nature ad the 
firſt languages, deduced, as the reader will 
erceive from my philoſophy of the hu- 


man mind, laid down in the, firſt book of 


this work. And we are now to examine 


whether this theory is ſupported by fact. 
„ CHAP. 
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Th be OR Theory i, deflated bs bene, 
from: the Barbarous Mt 
SF Ch. 8. T Here! ry Un three Salas 
rn La guages, ſo far as I know, of which we 
have any particular account publiſhed thar 
can be depended upon. The three are thoſe 
I mentioned above; the Huron, the Galibi, 
and the Caribbee ; of which we have dic- 
tionaries, and grammars alſo, ſo far as it 
is poſſible to Es a grammar of them, 
given us by men of letters who had ſtu- 
> died them. The Huron is the rudeſt and 
moſt imperfect of the three, and therefore 
it is from it chiefly that 1 thatl take my 
examples. 
And, in the firſt place, There is no duch 
thing in this language as derivation or 
compoſition : ſo that, whatever analogy 
=. words may have in their ſignification, they 
have none art all in their ſound. The Hu- 
rons therefore have not attained to that 
art by which a language is connected to- 
gear, and the — of different ſourids 
CF | very 
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very much a a 
wh their ſphere of life were 
not very narrow, there would be ſuch a 
multiplicity of words entirely different 


from one another, that the memory would 
be overburdened, and the language be- 


come too bulky and cumberſome for uſe * 

- ,2dly,; Subſtances are commonly not ex- 
preſſed by themſelves, but in company 
with their qualities, and often with ac- 
tions concerning them, as ſhall be after- 
wards obſerved. Even the common rela- 
tions of father, mother, uncle, aunt, are 


* * a 


-* There is ſv little connection betwixt the words of 


their language, and fo little art or regularity in it, chat” 
the addition of a negation changes the word entirely. 
Thus there is one word which ſignifies, 2 Hing is hand- 
eme; another quite different, ſignifying, it is not hand- 
| ſome. There is one word which ſignifies, Thou haſt beat 
. him; another quite different, which expreſſes, I have not 
beaten him, There is a word which ſignifies, / know it 


ell; another, altogether: unlike it, ſignifying, I d not 
| know - it, And any the lealt change of circumſtance 


makes the expreſſion quite different. Thus the word 


which fignifies wounded with a hatchet, | is quite different 


from the word which denotes ſimply avounded, In the 
huts; is expreſſed by a word quite different from the word 
ſignifying hut ; and there is a word different from either, 
which ſighifies my but. Nay, there is a word which fig- 


nifies fwug' year, altogether different from that which 50 5 


wor! one gear, Jour gears, or ſen years. | 


A 
. 
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Ch. 8. not expreſſed fimply by themſelves, but 


AI 


with the adjuncts of mine, thme, fois, and 
by words nee, nn one from ano- 


nr 


ther. ed 2191G@ £9 
galy, There is no 9 ns in he lan- 


guage as a quality expreſſed without the 


particular ſubſtance in which it is inhe- 


rent: for there is not in the whole lan- 
guage one adjective, that is, a word der 


noting a quality inherent in ſome undeter- 
mined ſubject; far leſs have they abſtract 
nouns, as they are called, derived from 
adjectives, ſuch as goodneſs, badngſe, and 
the like. They have not therefore a word 


which expreſſes good or bad; but they have 


words which ſignify you are 809d, or ben 


are bad. 
Abl, In os. 505 do not es 
monly make the diſtinctions above men- 


tioned, betwixt the action, the agent, the 


ſubject of the action, and the manner of it; 
but very often expreſs all together by the 


ſame word. And hence it is, as our author 


obſerves in his preface, that they have a 
great many words which are ſo many ſen- 
tences. Thus they expreſs by one word, 
There is water in the bucket 51 by another 
word quite different; There is a great deal 
22014 of 
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of; water ji by a third, different from ei- 
ther, You have overturned the water in the 
fire. But by one and the ſame word they 
expreſs, 7hou ſhalt be very glad of it, and 
Thou art very glad fit. Their verbs com- 
monly expreſs the action with the ſubject 
of the action, and but very few denote 
the action ſimply by itſelf. Thus there is 
no word which ſignifies ſimply to cut, 
but many that denote cutting fiſh, cut- 
ting wood, cutting cloaths, cutting the head, 


tbe arm, Oc. In like manner, they have 


no word that denotes the fimple idea of 
giving; but there are two or three pages 
in our author's dictionary filled with 
words ſignifying to give different things. 
This again multiplies their words ſo 
much, that, if it were not for the reaſon 
above mentioned, their language could not 
ſerve the ordinary purpoſes of lifſe. 


'5thly, As to tenſes, numbers, and per- 


ſons, our author tells us in his preface; 
that they commonly do not diſtinguiſh 
them otherwiſe than by the accent or 
tone; and in the ſame way they diſtin- 
guiſh, whether the verb affirms or inter- 
rogates. The different tenſes, therefore, 
W and dee 

preſſed 
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Ch. 8. preſſed Þy: the ſame word; or if "they are 
— expreſſed by different Sendet u 18 by words 
altogether different, and unconnected with 
one another. Thus, I have ſaid, ' Thou haft 
aid, He hath ſaid, are all expreſſed by words 
quite different; — I have ſaid it, by a 
fourth word, not at all like any of the o- 
ther three; and 7 have aid to him, 1 a 
fifth WAY likewiſe entirely different. 
_6thly, There is not in the Huron Bert 
guage, nor in either of the other two, ſo far 
as I can diſcover, any word denoting à 
higher genus, ſuch as animal or vegetable, 
1 and far leſs matter, ſpace, being, or ſuch 
| like metaphyſical entities. This is ob- 
| ſerved, by M. la Condamine of the lan- 
guage of the ſavages that he ſaw upon the 
banks of the river Amazons, who have 
words of ſuch an enormous length; and 
it is true of all the barbarous languages 
without exception. In what I have ſaid 
above, I hope I have ſufficiently explained 
the reaſon of this ſo MY en of 
1 choſe languages. rel: 1-689 
bl. Tah, With reſpect to Frntax, ion ap- 
= pear to have none at all; for they have 
not prepoſitions or conjunctions. They 
| have r no 9 numbers, or caſes, for 
1 45955 their 
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their nouns, nor moods for their verbs. Ch. 8. 
In ſhort, they have not, ſo far as I can 
diſcover, any way of connecting together 
the words of their diſcourſe. Nor is this 
a peculiarity in their language; but it is 
the fame in the languages of the Galibi 
and Caribbees, as: we are informed by the 
authors who have given an account of 
thoſe lang uages, though neither of them 
be ſo rude and imperfect as the Huron. 
Thoſe ſavages therefore, though they have 
invented words, uſe them as our children 
do when they begin to ſpeak, without con- 
necting them together; from which we 
may infer, that ſyntax, which completes 
the work of language, comes laſt 1 in the 
order of invention, and perhaps is the 
moſt difficult part of language. It would 
: ſeem however, that perſons may make 
. themſelves underſtood without ſyntax. 
This I think can be done no other way 
but, by the arrangement of the words, 
i | (which, is a conſiderable part of the ſyntax 
in modern languages that have not caſes), 
by ,accents, or tones, or by geſtures and 
ſigns. , The, Hurons, and believe all the ; 
| barbarous, nations, have a great variety Ry 
Veinb 10 Eichen aan as RR i 
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of tones; they have alſo much action in 
their ſpeaking; and there can be no doubt 
but that the poſition of the word will com- 
monly determine what other word in the | 


ſentence it is connected with. 


And thus I think it appears from fact, 
as well as theory, that thoſe primitive 


languages are natural cries, a little varied 


and diſtinguiſhed by articulation, ſignify- 
ing things as they are conceived by ſava- 
ges; that is, mixed together as they are 
in nature, without being divided into cer- 
tain claſſes, commonly known by the 
name of the parts of /pcech, and without 
being connected together in ſyntax. 


CHAP, 
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Progreſs of the Barbarous Languages towards 


Improvement. — Account of Languages that 
are not barbarous ſpoken. by Barbarous 
Nations ; — ſuch as that of the Garam, 
—of the Algonkins, —of the Gothe, — 
of the Albinaquois. — This laſt too artiſi- 


cual, 
Bur although the Huron language be, 
I have ſaid, the moſt rude and 
imperfect of any that have come to my 
knowledge, yet even in it we can ſee be- 
ginnings of improvement; which are the 
more to be attended to, that they are ſo 
many ſteps of the progreſs of the human 

mind in the art of thinking. 
And, in the fr} place, as the great de- 
fect of all barbarous languages is, the ex- 
preſſing different things by the ſame word, 
without abſtracting and ſeparating them 
one from another; where- ever we ſee any 
one thing expreſſed by a diſtinct word, it 
is to be reckoned an improvement of the 
people 3 in the faculty of thinking, and by 
1 A % conſequence 
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Ch. 9. conſequence of their language: for if they 


had not firſt formed a ſeparate idea of the 
thing, they never would have expreſſed it 
by a ſeparate word. I have obſerved al- 
ready, that they are not ſo far advanced 
in abſtraction as to divide the quality 
from the ſubſtance in which it is inherent, 
and to expreſs it by a diſtin word; but 
they have made an abſtraction lefs violent, 
and with which it was natural they ſhould 
begin; I mean, of the ſubſtance from the 
qualities; and conſidered the ſubſtance as 
exiſting by itſelf, without any particular 
quality, and have given it a ſeparate 
name. This, I think, muſt neceſſarily have 
been the firſt abſtract idea that was in any 
degree perfect, formed by men; and ac- 
FPfamngly the Hurons have come the 
length of forming ſome ſuch ideas, and 
giving names to them. For example, they 
have a word which denotes trees ſimply; 
others which denote certain ſpecieſes of 
trees, of fruits, and of animals ; others 
that denote works of art, without the ad- 
dition of any quality. FP 
2dly, In generalization they have begun 
to go beyond the loweſt ſpecies, not only 
in trees, but in animals: for though they 
| have 
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have not a word, as I have already ob- Ch. . 


ſerved, to exprefs the genus animal, yet 


they come pretty near it, having a gene- 


ral word which denotes the quadrupeds of 
the foreſt, and another which denotes the 
tame guadrupeds, ſuch as dogs and cats. 
3dly, They have made ſome progreſs in 
that moſt artificial part of ſpeech, the 
verb; for, in the firſ# place, they have 
carried abſtraction ſo far in ſome few in- 


ſtances, that they have abſtracted the ac- 
tion from the agent, and from every cir- 
cumſtance accompanying it, and have in- 
vented a word to expreſs it ſimply by it- 
ſelf. Then they have made the diſtinction 


of the three perſons; and in ſome few of 
their verbs this diſtinction is marked by a 
variation or inflection of the word, as in 


the expreſſion, I am hurt, —Thou art hurt, 


— He is hurt, the ſame word, with a dif- 


- ferent inflection in the beginning, ex- 


preſſes all the three perſons. This indeed 


is uncommon ; but it is not ſo uncom- 


mon that one of the perſons ſhould be 


diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a variation 
of the word; as in the word which fig- 
nifies #9 ſneeze, the ſecond perſon of the 


ſon 
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TRE ORIGIN AND b 
©h, 2 ſon, by the addition of the letter / to the | 


beginning of the word. Thus the firſt 
perſon, ſneeze, is atſonfla, and it is the 
ſame with the third; but the ſecond per- 
ſon is /at/onſia. And in this very verb there 
is a mood, namely the infinitive, viz. at- 


| ſhonſta, denoting the action by itſelf, with- 


out any perſon. I have found too one 
verb, and but one, where there is a diſ- 
tinction of the time by a variation of 
the word ; it is the verb ſignifying zo /ay, 
in which the preſent, I /ay, is diſtinguiſhed 


from the perfect, J have ſaid, by a dif- 


ferent form of the word. 


But theſe are all improvements chat 
have been made upon the language: for 
the original ſtate of it, as is evident from 
what ſtill remains of it, was as I have 
repreſented it, and ſtill continues ſo with 
reſpect to the caſes of nouns, and the ſyn- 
tax; which inclines me to believe, that 
theſe two parts of language are of moſt 
difficult invention. 6 

There is one thing concerning theſe 
Hurons which deſerves our notice; that 
although they are but very little advan- 


ced in the arts of life, and their language 
particularly is, as we have ſeen, ſo im- 


perfect, 
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goes 


1, Eſcate; 2, Teni; 3, Hachin; 4, Dac; 5, O- 
nyche; 6, Houhahea; 7, Sotaret; 8, Ateret; 9, Ne- 
chon; 10, Aſſan; 11, Aſſan- eſcate-eſcarhet; 12, Aſſan- 
teni-eſcarhet; 13, Aſſan-hachin- eſcarhet; 14, Aſſan- 
dac-eſcarhet; 15, Aſſan- onyche- eſcarhet; 16, Aſſan- 
houhahea-eſcarhet; 17, Aſſan- ſotaret-eſcarhet; 18, 
Aſſan- ateret eſcarhet; 19, Aſſan- nechon- eſcarhet; 20, 
Teni-quivoiſſan; 21, Teni-quivoiſſan-eſcate-eſcarhet ; 
30, Hachin-quivoiſſan; 40, Dac-quivoiſſan; 50, O- 
nyche- quivoiſſan; 60, Houhahea-quivoiſſan ; 70, So- 
taret- quivoiſſan; 80, Ateret-quivoiſſan ; go, Nechon- 


quivoiſſan; 100, Egyo- tivoiſſan; 200, Teni-tevoigna- 


voy 3 1000, Aſſen- attevoignavoy; 2000, Teni- tivoiſſan- 
attevoignavoy, —— And their arithmetic goes no farther z 
at leaſt our author ſays nothing more of it. 

I will alſo give the names of numbers among the AI. 
gonkins, another nation in North America, from the Ba- 
ron Hontan's Voyages, vol. 2, p. 217. 1, Pegik; 2, 
Ninch ; 3. Niſſoue; ; 4, Neon; 5, Narau; 6, Ningou- 
touaſſou; 7, Ninchouaſſou; 8, Niſſouaſſou; 9, Chan- 
gaſſou; 10, Mitaſſou; 11, Mitaſſou-achi-pegik; 12, 
Mitaſſou- achi- ninch ; 13, Mitaſſou - achi- niſſoue; 14. 
Mitaſſou-achi-neou 3 IS, Mitaſlou-achi- -Narau; 16, Mitaſ- 

{ous 
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perfect, yet they have a decimal arithme- Ch. 9, 
tic ſuch as we have; for they count to 
ten, and then turn back again as we do. 
Our author has given us the names of the 
principal numbers up to two thouſand, 
which I have ſet down below for the en- 
tertainment of the curious, and at the 
-ſame time to ſerve as a ſpecimen of their 
Whether their arithmetic 
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9, eee our author does motr 4a 
but, Limagine it does not; as I:»d0 not 
thank their em of life HOP require any 
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at dn fl 93g 
ſou- achi- ningotouaſſon 3 17, Mitaſſou⸗ nee . ou; 


18; Mitaſſou- achi- niſſouaſſou; 19, Mitaſſou- achi-chang- 
aſſou; - 20, Ninchtana; 21, Tchad pegik; 22, 
Ninchtana- achi- ninch; 23, Ninchtana-achi- niſſoue; 245 
Ninchtana achi- -neou; 25, Ninchtana- achi-narau * 26, 
Ninchtana - achi - began * 27, Ninchtana- achi- 
ninchoaſſou; 28, Ninchtana achi - niſſoaſſou; 29, Ninch- 
tana · achi· changaſſo; 30, Niſſouemitana; 31, Niſſoue - 
mitana achi-pegik, &c.; 40, Neoumitzna : 50, Naran- 
mitana; 60, Ningoutouaſſou · mitana; 70, Ninchouaſſou- 
mitana; 80, Niſſouaſſou- mitana; 00, Changaſſou - mita- 
na; ico, Mitaſſou -mitana; looo, eee 
mitana. ; 

From this account, 1 think it is evident, that in the 
language ot the Algonkins, they have two words. deno- 
ting the number ten, viz. mitaſſou, and milana ; and 
therefore it is an error of Hontan, or of his printer, when 
he makes the name of twenty to be ninchtana ; for it 
ſhould be zinch-mitana; that is, twice ten, in the ſame 
manner as ziſoue-mitana, | thrice ten, and ſo on, till we 
come to a thouſand, which is fen ten-time. and ten- 
tines ; that is, the cube or tbird power of ten. | 
For the further entertainment of the curious, L will 
ſubloin an account of the arithmetic of the inhabitants of 
tlie ew · diſcovered ifland of Otabitec in the South ſea, 
furniſhed me by Mr Banks, whoſe travels in ſearch of 
knowledge do honour to the age in which, he lives, as 
well as. to his country. The Otahitans count to 10, and 
then turn. back, as the Hyrons and Algonkins do. TR 
names of the cardinal numbers are as follows. "Ie" 1 4 


hai; 25 Rua; 3. Torou; 7 4) Ita; 5 Rima; 6, Whe- 
0 a 1 n; 
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further 18 of numbers; and I obſerve, Ch. q. 
that men in that ſtate of human nature 
very ſeldom go farther in any thing than 
the neceſſities of human life require. The 
people of Kamſchatka go no farther than 
the number twenty, the number of their 
toes and fingers, and then they aſk, What 
ſhall we do next *? And the arithmetic 


nu; 7, Hetu; 8, Warow; 9, Iva; 10, Ahourou. 
When they have got thus far, they turn back as we do, 
and ſay, ma- labai, that is, one more, or 11; ma- rua, 14 
and ſo on, till they come to 20, for which they have a new 
word, tahai-taou, that is, one ſcore, Then they pro- 
ceed, not by tens, but by ſeores, ſaying, tahai-taou-tahaj, 
tabai- tabu · rua; that is, one ſcore and one, one ſeore and 
two, and ſo on, not ſtopping as we do, and turning back 
at 30, but going on, and ſaying, one ſeore and ten, one 
ſeore and eleven, one ſcore and twelve, and ſo on, till they 
come to forty, which they call rua-taou, that is, twy- 
ſeore, Then they go on, counting in the ſame way, 
till they come to /orou-taou, that is, three-ſcore, or 60 
and ſo they go on till they come to en ſcore, which they 
Call aou-manna, T hen they go on in the ſame manner 
till they come to ter times ten ſcore, that i is, 2000, which 
they call nannu-tine; and then they go on till they come 
to ten times that number, or #wenty thouſand, which 
they call torou- tine; and after this they have no new 
name for any number, though Mr Banks believes they 
may count farther. . 
This fact is taken from the Annual Regiſter for the 
: year 17 645 p. 4. where there is an account given of the 
inhabitants of Kamſebatla, taken from the Ruſſian Cif- 


coveries in that country. 
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of the Caribbees, we are told, goes no far- 
ther than that of the Cyclops in Homer, VIZ. 
to the number five ; and yet theſe people 
have made greater progreſs, as we ſhall 


ſee preſently, in the art of language, than 


: the Hurons. This I think makes 1t very 


probable, that the Hurons have learned 
their knowledge of numbers from ſome 
other nation more advanced in the arts of 
life: and it is not unlikely that the Carib- 
bees have got their language in the ſame 
way; for there have been ſtrange migrations 
and mixtures of nations at different times 4 


| 


and indeed there is hardly any thing that 


we can conceive to be poſſible that has not 
happened in a long courſe of time *. 
The language of the Galibi, according 


to the account of it given in the grammar 


and dictionary before mentioned, is much 
leſs imperfect than that of the Hurons; 


for they have come the length of dividing 


ſpeech into parts, as we do. They not 


* This is an obſervation of . lib. 5. c. 9. 
where he mentions a colony of Medes in the middle of 
Scythia, This no doubt is a very extraordinary thing; 


but, ſays he, T av: yivorro &v tv TW KAnpH Xpove; an obſervation 
that could be made only by a man who had ſtudied ; as 


much as Herodotus the hiſtory of mankind. 


_ 
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only mark the different perſons in their Ch, 9% 
verbs by a variation of the word, but a 
they have alſo diſtint names for them ; 
ſo that they have pronouns; and they have 
- even adjectives. They have likewiſe thoſe 
pegs or nails in the ſtructure of language 
which we call conjunctions. But they 
have very little of compoſition or deriva- 
tion. They want caſes altogether, as well 
as the Hurons ; and their Fas: except 
that they abe conjunctions, and ſome 
prepoſitions, is as imperfect. 
The Caribbee language has an affinity, 
as I obſerved before, with that of the 
Galibi ; but from the account given of it 
by the miſſionary above mentioned, it ap- 
pears to be more imperfect, Hough not 10 
imperfect as that of the Hurons; for they 
have ſome kind of derivation and compo- 
. dition, and more tenſes for their verbs than 
the Hurons: but they often expreſs a 
whole ſentence by a word; which is not 
the caſe of the Galibi language. 
So far therefore we may ſee the progreſs 
of the art of language among the Galibi 
| and Caribbees, af even among the Hu- 
rons; but we are not to imagine, that even 
among the nations that are accounted bar- 
; 3” «a barous, 
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farther: for there is a people that they call 
Grant, in the country of Paraguay in 
South America, of whoſe language I have 
ſeen a Spaniſh dictionary and grammar, 


printed at Madrid in 1639, written by 2 


Jeſuit, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
It is very accurate, and the work of a 
learned grammarian; and from the ac- 
count he gives of this language, it is a 
regular- formed language, as much as a- 
ny that is ſpoken at preſent in Europe, 

and preferable to them all in this reſpect, 
that it has declenſions of nouns by in- 
flection, and conjugations of verbs, ex- 
preſſing likewiſe by flection the ten- 
ſes, numbers, perſons, and voices. And 
they have a peculiarity in the firſt perſons 
Plural of their verbs, ſuch as is not to be 
found in any other language that I know, 
but i 3s likewiſe in the language of the Peo- 
ple of Brazil, as I was informed by Monſ. 
de la Condamine at Paris, to whom I was 


obliged for the uſe of the grammar and : 


dictionary of the Garani: for they have 
a firſt perſon plural incluſive, that i is, in- 
cluding both the perſon who ſpeaks, and 


the perſon to whom he ſpeaks; 3 and ano- | 
ther e&clyſrve, that is, excluding the per- 


ſon 
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ſon to hom you ſpeak; both marked 1 Ch. 9. 

different inflections of the word. ßn Yo 

French, they make the diſtinction by - 
expreſſion | nous autres, which is the exclu- 
ſiue plural; and in Englith, by a greater 
circumlocution. This is an accuracy of 
thinking, which ihews them to be far ad- 
vanced in the grammatical art, and makes 
me have the ſame conjecture concerning 
them that I mentioned with reſpect to the 
Galibi. For I think it is impoſſible that 
they: who have made ſo little progreſs in 
the other arts of life, ſhould have invented 
to complete a language; and as they could 
not have learned it from any of the na- 
tions preſently in their neighbourhood, I 
think it is very probable, that, ſome time 
or other, by one of the many changes and 
revolutions that have happened in this 
a earth, they have been connected with 
ſome more civilized nation, from whom 

they: have learned to ſpeak. 

There is another language, from hs 
name of which we ſhould expect nothing 
but rudeneſs and barbarity, and yet it is a 
great work of art, ſuch as may be com- 
'ared even to the Greek, and in many re- 
i e e to the Latin. The lan- 
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Ch, 9. guage 1. mean is the Gothic, the parent 4p 


all the different dialects of the Teutonic, 
ſuch as the German, the Dutch, Swediſh, 
Daniſh, Icelandiſh, and of the Engliſh a- 
mong the reſt. Ther 4 is only one book of 
it extant, and that but a ſhort one, viz. A 
tranſlation of the four goſpels, which i is 
preſerved in the univerſity of Upſal in 
Sweden. There are alſo preſerved ſome 
fragments of the epiſtle of Paul to the 
Romans. From theſe remains, ſmall as 
they are, we diſcover that it 1s a complete 
language in. itſelf, having its roots all of 
its OWn growth, from which 1t forms the 
eſt of its words by derivation and com- 
poſition; ; and it is copious enough to ex- 
preſs every thing in thoſe tranſlations by 
words of its own, without borrowing one 
from the original Greek, as I have been 
al ured by a gentleman learned in lan- 
guage, and who has ſtudied this very 
diligently. It has all the ſeveral parts 
of ſpeech diſtinguiſhed from one another, 


| and among others the adjective of three 


genders. It forms the caſes of its nouns 
by flection, and has five declenſions as 
well as the Latin; in all which, there are 


four caſes, diſtinguiſhed from one ano- 
| ther 
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ther by the difference of termination, viz. C h. 9. 
the nominative, genitive, dative, and ac- 2 
; cuſative. It has an article of three genders, 
as the Greek has, and alſo a dual num- 
ber; in the two firſt pronouns, and in their 
verbs. Theſe have four moods, as well 
as the Latin verbs, formed by the change 
of termination, and three tenſes, with the 
variety of perſons and numbers, all form- 
ed in the ſame way. And, laſtly, it has 
prepoſitions, conjunctions, and a regular 
yntax uf 
- *Fhe laſt language I ſhall mention Yea 
ſerves particular notice, being the moſt 
artificial, if not the moſt perfect language 
of any that I have hitherto mentioned. It is 
the language of the Algonkins, once a great 
and flouriſhing nation in North America, 
till they were almoſt entirely deſtroyed by 
the Iroquois. It is one of the two mo- 
ther- tongues in that part of the world, 
the Huron being the other; and all the 
other languages of North America are di- 
alects of one or other of theſe two. La 
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. See Edward Lye's Saxon and Gothic Didionary, late- 
19 publiſhed, with a n of theſe languages, by 
Owen Manning. 
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Ch. Ch. g. Hontan ſays, that the Algonkin | is the 
SY learned language of Canada, as much e e- 
ſteemed there as the Greek and Latin are 
in Europe , and he has given us ſome 
account of it, but a very imperfect one. 
E have had occaſion to be better informed 
concerning it by the French Jeſuit whom 

I mentioned before, who had a much bet- 
ter opportunity of knowing it than the 
Baron Hontan, for he was ſeven years 
miſſionary among the Albinaquois, a na- 
tion of Indians who ſpeak a dialect of 
this language, of which he was perfectly 
maſter, as otherwiſe he could not have diſ- 
charged the duty of his miſſion. What he 
told me of it was in ſuhſtance as follows. 

Although it be, as I have ſaid, a very 
artificial language, as will afterwards ap- 
pear, it ſtill retains ſeveral marks of a pri- 
mitive language, though much farther 
removed from the origin of the art than 
the other mother-tongue of North Ame- 
rica, For example, it has not'that part 
of ſpeech we call an adjective, that 1 is, a 
word denoting a quality, exiſting in an in- 


definite ſub) ect 3 but they ſupply it by the 


n a ä 
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verb, 


Bod III. Piéclabs 0, Yiovaon, EA 
verb, as "i in Eagliſt 1 Jad, inſtead of a 1 Ch. 9. 
AY 


Wiſe 7 man, a man who is qviſe; or, to bring 
it nearer 0 the idiom of their language, 
as if, inſtead of ſaying in Latin, vir fa- 
frets, T ſhould ſay, vir qui ſapit. 

"240, They have_no word to expreſs the 
action imply and abſolutely; ex. gr. they 
have no word denoting the abſtract action 
of doing; but it muſt be doing ſome par- 
ticular ching, or kind of thing. In like 
manner, they have no word to expreſs 
ſimply going; but they have one denoting ; 
gong by land, and another expreſſing 80 


ing by water, And there is in all their 
verbs a diſtinction, which ſhall be after- 


wards explained, whether the ſabject of 
the action is definite or indefinite: ſo that. 
the verb always comprehends 1 in ſome ſort. 
the ſubject, and never denotes the action 
ſimply and abſtractedly. | | 
35, They have no poſſeſſive pronouns,.. 

but only a primitive one, which * like- 
wiſe uſe for a poſſeſſive. 

410, They had not originally in 7% 
language any abſtra& nouns, that is, ſub- 
ſtantives expreſſing abſtract qualities of 
ſubſtances, though they have now; got 
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Ch. 9. fuch words, 
8 88 plained. * 
to, They have not yet got words ex- 
preſſing abſtract relations, ſuch as ſatber 
or /on; but they have words which. Lia 

preſs my Father, or my ſon. 15) 
\. Theſe are the marks of ruden FN, and 
| ſimplicity in their language. But: che fol- 
lowing ſhew a great deal of art and gon- 
trivance. For, In the firſt place, as to. the 
ſound of their language, they have a, great 
deal of variety, uſing all the letters we ule, 
except only the F and the v, which none 
of the North- American languages ule; 
whereas the Huron, beſides wanting the 
V, has none of the labial conſonants. Then 
they have ſeveral aſpirates, and alſo long 
and ſhort ſyllables. And Mr Roubaud 
mentioned ſome words fgnifying diflerent 
things, which are only diſtinguiſhed | one 
from another by the length or ſhortneſs 
of the ſyllables. Further, the language 
is far from being harſh, or of unpleaſant 
ſound: but, on the contrary, is ſweet and 
flowing; for you very ſeldom find in it 
two conſonants together; and by elifions, 
where it is neceſſary, they prevent the 


gapipg of vowels upon one another. 
With 
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With reſpect to the words conſidered as Ch. c 


ſignificant, they uſe thoſe three great ar- 
tifices of language which I have ſo often 
mentioned, viz. compoſition, dere mes, 
and inflection. 

With reſpect to cothpöntrön, they have 
as much of it as any other language, and 
by far the greater part of the words are 
compofed of verbs and adverbs, (the ad- 
verb being a part of ſpeech much uſed by 
them), expreſſing in a very ingenious 
manner the nature of the thing ſignified. 
Derivation alſo is uſed by them as in other 
languages; ; and particularly they have a 
great number of derivatives from the third 
perſon” ſingular of the preſent of the verbs, 
by which they expreſs the abſtract action 
of the verb, as from curro, . 
= to inflection, chey have more of it 
than any other language I have heard of. 
For not only in that way do they form the 


caſes of their nouns and the tenſes of their 
verbs, but they form verbs expreſling ſo. 


many different modifications of rhe action, 


that it is difficult to aſcertain the number 


; and variety of them. | 
With reſpect to the caſes of their nouns, 


they have three formed by different inflec- 
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THE ORIGIN AND Part I. 


tions, viz. the nominati ve, accuſative, and 


ablative, if the noun be noble, that is, if 


it expreſs a living thing, or what belongs to 
a living thing : but if it be ignoble, that is, 
expreſſing an inanimate thing, it has only 


two caſes, a nominative and accuſative. 
The verbs, in the firſt place, form their 
tenſes by inflection: I mean their preſent 


and their paſt; for as to the future, they 


form it as we do, by auxiliaries; ſuch as all 
and wil. They have two forms of the per- 
fe, both diſtinguiſhed by infection; the 


one denoting, that they themſelves ſaw 
the action that is paſt, and that therefore 
it may be depended upon as certain; the 


other expreſſing, that they baue. it al 


By report. 7138, 


The voices and 8 they 1 alſo 


tor inflection; by which I would: be un- 
derſtood to mean, an alteration of, or an 
addition to, the final ſyllable of the word, 

As to the perſons of their verbs, they 
form two of them, viz, the firſt and ſe- 
cond, by prefixing to the verb the pro- 
noun; but as there is only one other per- 


ſon, they fay that needs no mark of diſ- 


tinction; and therefore hey give you on- 


* be fimple tenſe, of the verb, without 


any 
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any thing prefixed. They have, like ſome Ch. 9. 
other of thoſe barbarous languages which 
I: have. obſerved, two firſt perſons plural, 
diſtinguiſhed by inflection; the one in- 
cluding: the perſon to whom the ſpeech is 
addreſſed, as when we ſay, we are all men; 
the other excluding him, as when an Eng- 
liikman,. ſpeaking to a Frenchman, ſays, 
we ng liſbmen do /o and fo. This in French 
is denoted by the expreſſion, nous autres.” 
But beſides what is commonly expreſſed 
by inflection of verbs, the Albinaquois de- 
note in that way the ſubject of the action, 
or the noun that is governed by the verb, 
whether it be noble or ignoble, and alſo 
whether it be in the accuſative or the ab- 
lative; ſo that the verb is truly declined, 
as well as the noun, and agrees with the 
noun it governs, much in the ſame way 
that noun and adjective agree in the learn- 
ed languages: and further, they expreſs by 
infection a diſtinction not known in any 
other language that I am acquainted with, 
-whether the ſubject of the action be a 
definite and ra thing, or an inde- 
finare. ATR Of | L 
But beſides all this, = expreſs, by in- 
decten of or addition to the termina- 
” | tion, 
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Ch. LR tion, the various modes of the action: and 
—  * this way they create derivative verbs al- 
moſt without number. Thus they have not 
only frequentative verbs, like thoſe of the 
Latin, and verbs which denote that the 
action is reflected upon the actor, ſome- 
thing like the Greek middle verbs; but 
they have verbs which denote the poſſibi- 
lity of doing or ſuffering the action, in 
place of whom it is done, whether in my 
own place, in your place, or in the place 
of a third perſon; and, in like manner; 
for whoſe behoof, &c. And further, by 
I the addition of a ſyllable, they expreſs 
whether the action is to be conſidered as à 
great action, or contrarywiſe; and the 
ther a ſad or doleful one; and, laſtly; 
they have a derivative verb which expreſſes 
the negation of the action. 
By this variety of expreſſion, the forms 
of their verbs become almoſt infinite, ſo 
that Monſ. Roubaud reckons, that from 
a ſingle preſent of a verb there may be 
ſome hundreds of different forms derived, 
and many more if the verb be noble; and 
as the different forms are commonly ex- 
preſſed by addition of ſyllables, this makes 


their verb run out into a prodigious length 
| | of 
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of word. He gave me for example the Ch. . 
verb netcberdan; which ſignifies, I govern 
fome indeſinite thing; and he ſhowed me more 
inflections and changes of that verb than 
Icould well number, beſides very many 
more which he could upon recollection 
add. I obſerved, that in all thoſe changes 
the two ſyllables -teber always remained 
invariable, and they were the only part of 
the verb that did ſo; from whence I was 
apt to conclude, that theſe ſyllables de- 
noted the action of the verb abſolutely 
and ſimply. But he ſaid, there was no 
ſuch, thing in the language, and that - 
ber, though it may be called the theme or 
radical verb, had no N at all by 
itſelf. 1 | K 19 
Hle aſſured me at che ame time, that 
this almoſt infinite variety of their verbs 
Was all according to the exacteſt rule and 
ſtricteſt analogy, without thoſe irregulari- 
ties and anomalies to be obſerved even in 
our learned languages. And if you once 
know the rules by which thoſe different 
verbs are formed, you may form as many 
of them as you have occaſion for with 
great facility. One day, in converſation 
f y 3 to 
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Ch. 9. to him the great order and regularity of 
nis language, with which he ſcemed to be 


much ſurpriſed, as a thing he had never 
before attended to. He faid; the in ven- 


tion of a language appeared to him an er- 


traordinary thing, and wondered who hat 
invented his language. You Europeans, 
ſays he, have much more wit than we; 
but has any of you invented a language? 
The women among them, as they are 
er hiſtorians, who preſerve the memory 
of their families and genealogies, ſo they 
may be alſo called the keepers or preſer- 
vers of their language: for they really 
underſtand fo much of the grammatical 
art, that they not only know the rules of 
ſpeaking, but can render a reaſon for them; 


while the men are contented to learn from 
them the practice, without troubling 
themſelves much about the reaſon for it. * 

Mr Roubaud, obſerved while he was a- 
mong them, that the miſſionaries had 


made conſiderable alterations in their lan- 


guage, not only by giving them new 
names for things, but by introducing new 
forms of. ſpeech; and particularly, that 
they had taught them to form from their 


verbs abſtract ee ; that is, ſub- 


-Aaotives 
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ſtantives expreſſing the, abſtract quality, Ch, . 
ſuch, as We form from our adjectives, as 


from gad, goodneſs, and the like. And he 
ſuſpects, that they have learned in like 
manner from the miſſionaries to form 
verbal nouns, 1. e. ſubſtantives expreſſing 
the action of the verb abſtractedly, as from 
curro, curſus; ; and his reaſon for thinking 
ſo: 1 48, chat they do not uſe this way of 
ſpeaking in converſation among them- 
ſelyes, but only with the miſſionaries. 
And this, and other alterations which the 
miſſionaries have introduced, makes the 
language they ſpeak with one another ſo 
different from what they ſpeak with the 
mi iſnonaries, that he was often at a loſs 
to underſtand them converſing with one 
another. | 
From this account of the language of 
the Albinaquois | am diſpoſed to co: njec- 
ture, that in the progreſs of language, 


which Is imagine has been yery long, there 


has been invented a language too artificial, 


ſuch as this of the Albinaquois, and ſuch 


as it is ſaid the Armenian language 3 


Adee Dr Smith on the allah of languages, p. 4 52. 
where he ſays, that the Armenian language has no lels 
than ten caſes, | 


Sk 3 D before 
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h. . before a language of complete art was 
SL formed; which is always as fimple"as'the 
nature of the thing will permit; Firſt 
there was a language altogether rude and 
barbarous, ſuch as we have deſeribed; 
then was formed a language of art ; but 
by very flow degrees, as we have alſo ſeen, 
Before the art was completed, there was 
an intermediate ſtage of a language, too 
intricate and complex in its ſtructure. 
And in this reſpect I imagine the invention 
of language reſembles the invention” of 
1 machines. At firſt a machine is contrived 
| very clumſy,” and anſwering very ill the 
| © purpoſe for which it is intended; then 
| art falls to work with it, and rs it 
| better; bur ſo complex, and with' ſo many 
35 ſprings and movements, that it is not ea- 
N ſily uſed. But art ſtill proceeding, and 
| | obſerving the defects and incanyeniencies, 
i at laſt deviſes a way of ſimplifying the ma- 
j Chine, and making it perform its operations 
| 9 With as few powers and movements as poſ- 
fible: and this is What I call the perfection 


Offart. To this perfection the language of 

the Albinaquois is not yet arrived: but I | 
| oannot doubt, that if the Albinaquois 

3 were to culti vate arts and ſciences as much 

l 1 8 © . ag 
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as the- antient Greeks did, and among o- 1 
ther arts the art of language, they would 


come at laſt to ſimplify their language, 
and ako: it ed as e as the 
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004 | „ ii 
S en 3 the firſt Langua- 
es. hat words of them were firſt in- 
.. vented, or what names of things. — Whe= 
tber they have any Radical Words. — Whes 
tber there be any one Primi Languages 
TT ak bl. aſked en toſs W 
tive languages, What words in them were 
ebnete My anſwer is, That if by 
words are meant what are commonly called 
parte of ſpeech, no words at all were firſt in- 
vented; but the firſt articulate ſounds that 
were formed denoted whole ſentences ; 
and thoſe ſentences expreſſed; ſome appe- 
ite, deſire, or inclination; relating either 
to the individual, or tothe: common bu- 
ſineſs which I ſuppoſe muſt have been 
carrying on by a herd of ſavages, before 
language was invented. And in this way 
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I believe language continued, perhaps for 
many ages, before names were invented &. 
For that the firſt articulate cries expreſſed 
the names of things, I can no more be- 
1 than that the ad _ a ne 


- j.# 


Lp = #3» 


. [And now I will give the 3 1 en of 
the paſſage above quoted from Horace. 


Ponec verba quibus races ſenſuſque notarent, +013 


« Nominaque invenére.“ ä 3 
AI 211 | IE 21 
Where Horace makes a diſtinction betwixt verba and 


nomina, which has not been explained by any 'commen- 


tator, fo far as I know]; but which, if rightly underſtood; 


agrees perfectly with my ſyſtem ; for by verbæa he means, 
as I underſtand him, thoſe articulate ſounds expreſſing 


only appetites and deſires; and this I think he has ſuf- 


. Hioteurly explained himſelf by the deſcription | he has 


| given . ot them, — guibus voces ſenſuſque notarent; 5 im- 
porting, that the firſt words marked the 5 eg me ga cries 
formerly uſed, which I underſtand to be meant by ber, 
and by conſequence the inclinations and feelings of the 
mind expreſſed by thoſe cries, Which I take to be the 
Meaning of the word ſfenſut for that word in Latin 
does not denote idear, or the operations of the intellect, 
but the movements of that part of our mind which is the 
ſeat of deſire and inclinatian, and is called by the Greek 
philoſophers the oredic, (ri arias) If the words be 
underſtood in this ſenſe, (and J do not ſee in what other 


chey gan be underſtood), | Horace very properly places 


1175 vefha firſt, as being undoubtedly firſt invented; and 
en the nomina, which came next in order, and which 
undoubtedly ſignify the names of things, not ber ſen- 


tences expreſſing ſome deſire or volition. . 
e 
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or the lowing of a cow, is a name for any 
* V 99% 

If it be n * What names 
ee invented? My anſwer is, The 
names of the objects that they were moſt 
converſant with, and had moſt frequent 
occaſion to name. Thus we ſee the Hu- 
rons firſt gave names to trees, and to 
thoſe animals that they hunted or tamed. 

It is an ingemious conjecture of the au- 
thor before quoted , and I think a very 
probable one, that the firſt names of ob- 
jects were proper names denoting the in- 
dividual; but afterwards, by being ap- 
plied to objects of the ſame kind, on ac- 
count of their reſemblance, they became 
general names of the ſpecies. For the na- 
tural progreſs of the human mind, with 
which language always keeps pace, is from 
individuals to generals; and therefore, as 
individuals muſt neceſſarily have been firſt 


known, it is likely that they were firſt 


named. 


The nd 1 in a formed 3 


may be ſaid, in one ſenſe, to be the firſt 


- * Dr Smith on the formation of language, in the be- 


5 words 


wn 


C. 10. bi 
WW rf 


ore 


ä 
El NASA Zee 
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C..10, 13 the language, and accerdingly 


are called primitiues. But ſuch words are 
far from being the firſt invented words: 
for the barbarous languages having, no 

mpoſition or derivation, can have no 
roots; but they belong only to artificial 


languages, and are the invention of the 


grammatical art, to make the words of a 
language connect and hang together, and 
to ſave the too great multiplication of 
them, as ſhall be afterwards ſnewn. And 
in general, it is in vain to ſeek for any 
thing like art in the truly primitive lan- 
guages; which being produced by the ne- 
eeſſities of life, and uſed only to ſerve 
thoſèe neceſſities, had at firſt no rule or a- 
nalogy of any kind: ſo that, whatever we 
find like art or regularity in them, we are 
ſure is an nn of The original 


Ie 


jomei S643} nls II. 
There is la queſtion eodcergimg 


language that has; been much agitated; 
namely, Which is the truly primitive lan- 
guage from whence all the others are de- 
rived, 2! But firſt I think it ought to be 
determined, whether there be any one pri- 
mitive language! Upon the, ſuppoſition 


indeed, that language could not have been 
invented 


+ 
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invented by man, but was revealed from C. 10. 
Heaven; it is evident, that this revealed 
language is che only primitive one, aid 

that all the other languages of the world 

are only dialects of it, more or leſs pure. 

And' then the queſtion will be, Whether 

that firſt language is yet extant? or, if it 

be loſt, What language now remaining 
comes the neareſt to it? But, on the 0- 

ther hand, ſuppoſing language to be the 
invention of man, (and it is upon chat 
ſuppoſition I proceed), I fee no reaſon to 
believe, that it was invented only by one 
nation, and in one part of the earth; and 

that all the many different languages ſpo- 
n rr N Mas 3 aud the : 


in he 833 N are Fant, all Feats this 
common parent. And accordingly I have 
all along ſpoken, not of one primitive lan- 
guage, but of primitive languages in ge- 
neral. At the ſame time, I am far from 
being of opinion, that every nation has 
invented the language it uſes: on the en 
trary, L am perſuaded, that ſo difficult an 
art as language has not been the invention 
0 very many nations; but having been 
once inverted, and being of its nature 
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of long duration, as well as eaſy com- 
munication, it has been propagated to 
countries very diſtant from thoſe where 
it was firſt invented. But the duration 
and propagation of language is a cu- 
rious ſubject, which deſerves to be con- 
ſidered and explained at ſome length; af- 
ter which, we ſhall be better able to judge 
whether one language could be ſpread all 
over the face of the earth. 
3 


S 


F the duration of Language, and the fa- 
| cility of its propagation. — Of the Celtic, 
| and the great extent of country over which 

it 1s ſpread, — Of the Teutonic, and its 

propagation. — Of the Greek and Latin, and 
3 their connection with the Teutonic. — That 
| | the Latin is the ſame Language with the 
| antient Pelaſgic; and of _ af/mity betwixt 
the Latin and Hebrew ; — alſo betwaxt the 


Latin and Hetruſcan. 
| C. 11. 8 language i is among the firſt arts in- 
=O vented by men, ſo it is among the 


| laft that are loſt. It cannot be totally and 
| at once loſt, "__ Ty the total deſtruc- 
| tion 


w 


- 
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tion of the nation, either by ſome natural C. 11. 
calamity, like that of the Atlantic iſland * 


ſinking, as it is ſaid, into the ſea, or by 
the extirpation of war, 7 this laſt way 
the Celtic language w oft in England, 

hen it was conquere by the Saxons, 
and preſerved only in the mountains of 
Wales, which were not? conquered by 
them. But in the caſe of moſt other con- 
queſts, the language of a country has not 
been totally loſt, but mixed with that of 
the conquerors; and out of that mixture a 
corrupt language produced. This was the 
caſe of the conqueſt of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire by the north- 
ern nations. In Italy, for example, the 
language that took place after it was ſub- 
dued by the Lombards, was a mixture of 
Latin and the language of that people, 
which is the preſent Italian. In France, 
after the conqueſt of the Franks, the lan- 
guage was mixed of Latin, of Tudeſque, 
or Teutonic, which was the language of 
the Franks, and of what {till remained of 
the antient language of the country, viz, 
the Celtic; and of thoſe three languages 


the modern French is arg, h | 

ane 0 d Not ho te 
* See Monſ. Bullet's preface to his s Celtic Dicker, 
VoL. . 3 K | But 
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© But it has ſometimes happened, that the 
conquered retained their language entire, 


and that even the conquerors adopted- + 


This was the caſe when the conquered na- 
tion was much mare numerons than the 
conquerors. For example, when the Nor- 
mans conquered England; 2s they did not, 
like the Saxons, extirpate the people, and 
as they were but a ſmall number, compa- 
red with the body of the Engliſh nation, 
Engliſh continued to be the language off 
the country, notwithſtanding that the 
Norman was the language” of the court 
and of the law, and that the Normans, 
for many years after the conqueſt, were 
poſſeſſed of all the great baronies, and 
held all the offices of dignity and truſt 1 in 


the kingdom; yet, under all thoſe diſ- 


advantages, the Engliſh language. ſtood 
its ground, and at laſt prevailed over the 
Norman, and came to be the general lan- 
guage of the country. In like manner, 
and for the ſame reaſon,” the Tartars, tho! 
they have conquered China thrice, and are 
now, and have been for many years, in 
poſſeſſion of it, have not eſtabliſhed their 
language there; but, on the contrary, the 


| Chineſe 1 is not only the n of the | 


 FOUNEEYs 
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country, but even of the court, and of all C. Ir. 
kinds of public buſineſs. The Romans 
likewiſe, when they conquered Greece, 
did not make their language triumph there 
as well as their arms; not only for the 
reaſon I have mentioned, viz. the ſmall- 
neſs of their numbers; I but. for another 
reaſon, as I imagine, namely; the greater 
excellency of the Greek tongue, which 
made it in time prevail even over the lan- 
guage of their conquerors. This happen- 
ed after the ſeat of the empire was remo= 
ved to Conſtantinople : : for though Latin 
continued to be the language of the court 
at Conftantinople, and was the language 
of the law for more than two hundred 
years after, down to the time of Juſtinian 
the Emperor, who compiled a great body 
of law in that language, which is the Ro- 
man law that we uſe at this day; yet the 
Greek at laſt prevailed, inſomuch that 
within leſs than a hundred years, they 
were obliged to tranſlate Juſtinian's col= 
lection into Greek *. And when Conſtan- 


ws . * 


» T his tranilacian i iS bet is called che Baſs lica ; and 
has been much uſed by Cujatius, and other learned laws 
Jers, in explaining and correcting » Juſtinian's collection. 


* 


2 E 2 | | tinopls 
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C. 11. tinople Was taken by che Turks, che Latin 
AW, 


was as much loſt in the Eaſtern empire, as 
the Greek was in the Welt, | 211 
For the reaſon laſt mentioned, the very 
reverſe has happened in ſome inſtances, 
(ſuch is the variety of human affairs in 
*he matter of language, as well as in e- 
very thing elſe), and the language of the 
eonquerors, though few in number, has 
become the, language of the conquered na- 
tion. Thus, when the Incas of Peru con- 
quered the ſeveral provinces of that coun- 
try, they introduced, with their other arts, 
their language, which the people learned 
inſtead of the barbarous jargon that they 
ſpoke before *; and the ſame, I am per- 
ſuaded, was the caſe of the barbarous in- 
habitants of Greece when they were con- 
quered, or rather tamed and civilized, by 
the Pelaſgi.— But of this I will ſpeak 
more hereafter. 'Fhe Romans too endea- 
voured to make their language univerſal 
"through the whole orbis Romanus; and in 
fome of the provinces, particularly in 


Gaul, they did make the Latin the pre- 


* Garcilaſa de la Vega's Royal Commentaries of Peru, 
lib. 7. Co . g. 249.3 C. 3. P. 253. et ſegg. g | 


vailing 
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vailing language. But ſtill the Celtic con- C. 11. 


tinued to be ſpoken, at leaſt among the 
lower ſort of people; and it is for this rea- 
ſon that, as I have juſt now obſerved, the 


French has at this day lome Celtic in its 


compoſition. 

And not only i 1s language the longeſt 
lived of all the arts of men, but it may be 
{aid to live even after its death: for by 
the writing-art languages have been pre- 
lerved many hundred years after they 
ceaſed to be living. In this way the learn- 
ed languages of Greek and Latin continue 


ſtill to be the admiration and delight of 


the ſcholar; and the Hebrew, which has 
ceaſed to be ſpoken theſe two thouſand 
years, (for it appears to me that the ge- 
nuine Hebrew was loſt among the Jews as 


a living language during the Babylonith 


captivity), is {till to be underſtood. And 
what 1s yet more extraordinary, ſome lan- 
guages, even without literary monuments, 
have been preſerved in the countries 


where they were ſpoken, long after they 


ceaſed to be ſpoken, This happens by 
the names of places; for in this way the 
Celtic is preſerved, both in France and 
Spain, without any written monuments : 

and 
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. 45. and indeed there are very few ſuch mo- 


Wy 


numents of that language to be found 
any where. As language therefore is the 
moſt laſting of all the memorials of men, 
ſo of language itfelf the names of places 
are what laſt the longeſt. 

Another obſervation I will here make 
concerning language is, that ir is not on= 
ly moſt permanent and durable, but it is 


of thoſe arts which men eaſily carry about 


with them, and perhaps is that of all o- 
thers which is the moſt eafily communis 
cated, eſpecially to thoſe who have been 


In the uſe of ſpeaking any other language 


for to a mute ſavage it would, I believe, 
be of very difficult communication. It is 
by this property of language that the ſame 
languages have been propagated to ſo 


many parts of this earth: for where-ever 


the people who ſpoke them went, there 
allo the language would go. Now as in 


the early ages of the world the migrations 
of nations, or of colonies from them, were 


very frequent, it happened in that way 
that languages were very far ſpread: ſo 
that there is nothing more certain, than 
ar every e has not invented a lan! 


guage 
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guage for itſelf; but, on the contrary, C, 11, 
there is the greateſt reaſon, as I have ſaid,” wa 
to. believe, that language has been the in- 
vention but of. few countries, and that 
from thoſe countries it has been propa- 
gated to many others. It is of this pro- 
pagation of language that I am now to 
ſpeak; and I will begin with the language 
of the Celts, who certainly, if not the 
moſt antient, were among the moſt an- 
tient inhabitants of Europe; 24201 A. 
The Celtic, if I can believe dhe accounts 
I have heard of it, is ſpread over a great 
part of the world, and is to be found in 
places ſo remote from one another, as 
ſhews, that there muſt have been a moſt 
extraordinary intercourſe and communi- 
cation among men in antient times. The 
French Jeſuit above mentioned, from 
whom got my information concerning 
the language of the Albinaquois, told me 
as a fact which he himfelf could atteſt, 
that one of his miſſion having loſt his way 
in the woods, and ſtrolled into the coun- 
try of the Eſquimaux, ſtaid long enough 
there to learn the language of that people; 
alter which he came back again to his 
N nne, 
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* b 5 countrymen; and happening one NAY to 
go aboard a French ſhip at Quebec, he 
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found there among the ſailors a Baſque, 
that is, a native of the country at the foot 
of the Pyrenean mountains on the ſide 
of France, whom, by his knowledge of 


the Eſquimaux language, he underſtood 


very well, and the Baſque: likewiſe un- 
derſtood him, ſo that they converſed to- 
gether. Now the language that the 
Baſques ſpeak is undoubtedly a dialect of 
the Celtic; and it is now diſcovered, that 


the Eſquimaux language is the fame Which 


is ſpoken by the natives of Greenland. 


So it appears, that the Celtic was not only 


the antient language of France, Spain, 
Britain, and Ireland, but that it has 


ſpread itſelf over the northern parts of 


Europe and America. | | 
And further, with reſpect to "this 10 
guage, I am informed by a gentleman 


from the highlands of Scotland, who was 
ſome years in Florida in a public charac- 


ter, that the language of the natives there 
has, a great affinity with chat dialect of the 
Celtic which is ſpoken in thoſe highlands; 
and particularly that their form of ſaluta- 
tion, 
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tion, by which they aſk you, Are you well? C. 11, 


is the very ſame *. 

_ Thoſe who would deſire to know more 
of this very antient language, and of the 
many 


- 
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It ſeems very extraordinary how the Celtic language 


ſhould have found its way from Europe, or the north- 


moſt parts of America, to a country ſo very remote as 
Florida, through ſo many nations, who, ſo far as we 
know, ſpeak languages altogether different, , But there 
is a fact related by one Herbert, a Welchman, that will 


account for it. This Herbert was a great traveller in 
the laſt century, and has publiſhed a book of travels, in 


which he has taken occaſion to relate, that a diſpute ha- 
ving happened about the ſucceſſion of the kingdom of 
Wales in the twelfth century, the party that was worlt- 
ed, with their prince at their head, imbarked, and went 
in ſearch of a country where they might live quietly ; 


and, having directed their courſe weſtward, after a long 


navigation they landed ſomewhere in the gulf of Mexico, 
and made a ſettlement there. After which a part of 
them having returned to Wales, came back again with 
more ſhips, and a greater number of men, in order to 
reinforce the colony, which had been much weakened by 
the attacks of the natives, This, our author ſays, is 
recorded by ſeveral Welch hiſtorians; and he ſpeaks of it 
as a fact that cannot be conteſted, And indeed the truth 


of it is ſtrongly ſupported by the affinity which the gen- 


tleman above mentioned obſerved betwixt the language 


of Florida and the Celtic, of which the Welch is a dia- 
| lect: for it would appear, that this colony of Welch, 
after having in vain tried to ſupport themſelves againſt 
the natives, have mixed and incorporated themſelves 
with them, and at laſt been totally loſt in them. There 
are other proofs of the fact alledged by our author, 

Vor. I. : 3 F ſuch 
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C. 11. many languages that are ſuppoſed to be 
derived from it, may confult M. Bullet's 
memoirs of the Celtic language, publithed 
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! ſuch as the names of capes and promontories in Florida, 
1 and of beaſts and birds, which he affirms to be Welch. 
And a ſurther proof of ſome European nation having 
1 1 made a ſettlement in Florida many years ago, is a fact 
i that J have from information which I think I can truſt 
to, that there are regular rows of trees to be ſound 
in that country, carried: on in W lines for a great 
way. 

All this, J know, will appear incredible to thoſe who 
are prepoſſeſſed with the opinion, that Columbus and 
Americus Veſpucius were the firſt diſcoverers of America 
and the adjacent iſlands. But the fact truly is, that be- 
fore this diſcovery by the Welch, America had been 
ſound out by ſome Norwegians from Greenland: for the 
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1 Norwegians having made a ſettlement in Greenland in 
4 the end of the tenth century, ſome adventurers from 
4 i thence, in the beginning of the eleventh, diſcovered | 
5 | North America, and made a ſettlement ſomewhere, as 
l It is conjectured, about the mouth of the river St Lau- 

| 


| rence; where having found the vine growing, they 
| from thence called the country He inland: This is re- 
bl corded in the annals of Iceland, which was . firſt peopled 
4 from Norway, and from whence the colony came that 
| 
| 
| 


made the ſettlement in Greenland, See a Hiſtory of 
Denmar#, publithed by one Mallet, in French, in 1765. 
In ſhort, it appears from the whole hiſtory of mankind, 
5 - that wonderful migrations of people have happened i in 
8 diZerent ages of the world, and by that means languages 
1 have been propagated to countries very remote ſrom 
thoſe t aan eh Were 1 2 2 85 8 


N 3 
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in French, in three volumes in folio, at C. II. 


Baſangon, in 1759. | 

The Teutonic alſo is a language very 
far ſpread. It is at preſent the language 
of all Germany, Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, and Iceland; and the Eng- 
liſh is a dialect of it. The parent of this 
language is the Gothic; of which, beſides 
ſome inſcriptions, there is only extant a 


tranſlation of the four goſpels, preſerved 


in the univerſity of Upſal in Sweden, and 
{ome fragments of the epiſtle of Paul to 
the Romans. But we know 1t was once 
the language, not only of the Goths, but 
of the Vandals, the Lombards, and the 
Jepidz : for Procopius, a contemporary 
hiſtorian, tells us, that all thoſe nations 
ſpoke the ſame language . Now, as the 
Goths, and 1n general all the conquerors. 
of the Roman empire, came from the an- 
tient Scythia and Samatia, that is, the 
north-eaſt parts of Europe and north-weſt 
of Aſia, comprehending all the country 
now known by the name of Tartary, and 
a conſiderable part of Muſcovy and Si- 
| beria, it is evident, that, ſome time or 

See Procap. de bello Vandalico, lib. 1. cap. 5 1 
Gret, preface to his tranſſation of Procopius. 
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C. I 1. another, the Gothic muſt wales been the 


language of all that great tract of country. 
And accordingly there are ſtill remains of 
it there to be found. For there is fo great 


a reſemblance betwixt the language pre- 


ſently ſpoken in Perfia * and the Teutonic, 
that it is impoſſible it can be accidental. 
And Buſbequius the German, who in the 
fixteenth century was ſent ambaſſador by 
the Emperor to Conſtantinople, relates f, 
that he there converſed with two men 
from Crim-Tartary, and found, that the 
language there had a great affinity with 
the German. For proof of which, he has 
given us their names of numbers, which 
are plainly Teutonic; and alſo ſeveral o- 
ther words, out of many more, that he 
heard, which any man who knows Eng- 
hſh may underſtand. And not only have 


they thoſe veſtiges of the language of the 


Goths ſtill remaining in the eaſt; but their 
characters, J mean the Runic Wider are 
to be found there. For Strahlemberg, the 
Swedith officer, who has written an ac- 


* That country is at preſent inhabited by a Tartar 
nation; and ſuch were the Parthians, who poſſeſſed them - 
ſelves of it ſome time after the deatk of Alexander the 
Great. See Herodian's H i/tory, 


| 5. Epift 4. b. 136. 


count 
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count of Siberia and Tartary, relates, that C. 11. 


he found Runic inſcriptions in the deſerts 
of Tartary “. 

If it could: be further proved, that the 
Celtic, and Teutonic, or its parent the Go- 
thic, were originally the ſame language, 
which is the opinion of M. Bullet above 
mentioned, it would, I think, eſtabliſh 
this propoſition, That there was but one 
language antiently ſpoken all over the 
north, north-eaſt, and welt of Europe, and 
the northern and weſtern parts of Aſia, 
Now, I ſhould think it might be diſcover- 
ed with pretty great certainty, whether 
there was any afhnity betwixt the Celtic 


and Teuronic, by comparing the moſt an- 


tient remains of the Celtic, which I be- 
heve the poems of Oſſian are, with the 


moſt antient remains of the Teutonic, 


ſuch as the Edda, and other old Icelandiſh 
poems, and with what is ſtill more antient, 
the remains of the Gothic. This would 
be a very fine field of criticiſm, by which 
I think a great diſcovery mighr be made, 
riot only in the matter of language, but 


dee Mallet's Hiſtory of Denmark, book 1. eps 13. 
P. 345. 
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C. 11, with reſpect to the hiſtory of mankind: 
for if it could be proved, that the Celtic 


THE ORIGIN AND Part J. 


and Teutonic languages were originally 
the ſame, it would go far to prove, that 
the two races of people were likewiſe the 
came originally. | 
That Greece was halves in very an- 
tient times by a race of people that came 
from the Eaſt, and particularly from Afia, 


is a fact that I think cannot be contro- 


verted. The Pelafgi, who, if not the firſt 
inhabitants, were at leaſt the firſt who in- 
troduced civility and arts into Greece, and 
eſtablithed rule and government there “, 
we can ſhew from good authority, came 
originally from Aſia, where ſome of them 
were at the time of the Trojan war, into 
Greece f. And beſides the teſtimony of 


authors, 


0 os Lexa T av .. Thy Ed Suiaorwoavriey Gp aiora roi 
Atyoy rat. Strabo, lib. 7. . 


＋ This fact 2 rang by no leſs authority than that of 
Homer, who, in what relates to geography and the inhabi- 
tants of the ſeveral countries he ſpeaks of, may be accounted 


a moſt authentic hiſtorian, He reckons the Pelaſgi among 


the Trojan auxiliaries, Iliad. 2. verſ. $40. and ſpeaks of 
them as very numerous; ſor he mentions them in the plu- 
ral number, ο Nazyi. And as to their migration from 
Aſia to Greece, we know, that the people paſſed from 
the one continent to the other two ſeveral ways; either 

| by 
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authors, we have ſtill a {tronger proof C. 11. 
from the names of places, by which we * 


can 


by ſea, and then they commonly took the iſland of Crete 
in their way; or they paſſed the Helleſpont, and came 
into Greece by land through Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Theſſaly. Now, it appears, that the Pelaſgi came into 
Greece both ways; at leaſt it is evident from Homer, 
that they were in Crete about the time of the Trojan 
war, Ody/. 19. verſ. 172. et ſegg. And by the ſame au- 
thority it is proved, that they were at that time, or had 
been, in Theſſaly: for he mentions a tract of country 
there, which he calls Hixzoyme Apyos, Iliad. 2. verſe 68 f. 
in contradiſtinction to the Argos in Peloponneſus. And 
it is to be obſerved, that he dignifies the Pelaſgi with an 
epithet which he beſtows upon no other nation, though 
very frequently upon individuals: for he calls them 
Jin Thexeoyer, Odyf, 19. verſe. 177. The reaſon his com- 
mentator Euſtathius gives for this epithet is, that they 
were the only people in Greece who, after Deucalion's 
flood, preſerved the uſe of letters. That they had the 
uſe of letters before the people of Greece, and brought 
them firſt into that country, I have no doubt; but as 
they brought with them likewiſe many other more ne- 
ceſſary arts of life, and taught them to the ſavages of 
Greece, that of itſelf was a ſufficient reaſon ſor Homer 5 
iving them this title of ſuperiority and excellence, But 
further, by the aſſiſtance of Herodotus, the moſt antient, 
and, I think, the moſt diligent and accurate Greek hi- 
ſtorian that is preſerved to us, we can trace their progreſs 


all the way from the Helleſpont into Peloponneſus; for 


he ſpeaks of them as having been once ſettled near the 
Helleſpont, the ſame Pelaſgi, he ſays, who afterwards 
inhabited Attica. Then he mentions them as dwelling 
in Samothracia, and there inſtituting the Samothracian 
. f myſteries. 
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C. 11. can trace i progreſs all the way from 
YY Afia into Greece, capa Thrace, 3 
donia, and Theſlaly “. Now, as they 

| came 


myſteries. Next, he ſpeaks of them as poſſeſſing that 
part of T heſſaly called Phthiotis, which no doubt is the 
TIexaoyixor Ab above mentioned of Homer, This was in 
the time of Deucalion. The third generation after-that 
they inhabited, ſays Herodotus, the country under the 
mountains, Olympus and Offa, called He/tiaiotis. From 
thence being driven by the Cadmeans, they moved to the 
country near to Pindus in Macedonia, and took the name 
of Macedonians. From thence to Dryopis, and from 
Dryopis they came into Peloponnefus, where they took 
the name of Dorians, lib. 1. cap. 56. & 57. And not 
only are the Pelaſgi to be in this manner traced from A- 
ſia, but there are other nations, or, as I rather believe, 
other tribes of the ſame nation, to be found upon the road 
from "thence. Thus the Eung and the 4 Kai, at the 
time of the Trojan war, inhabited that part of Theſſaly 
where Achilles reigned, and are mentioned by Homer as 
his ſubjects, Hliad. 2. ver. 684. But theſe, we know well, 
in after times ſpread themſelves all over Greece. The 
Hellen particularly came to be the governing people i in 
Greece, and at laſt gave their name to the country and 
the people. And even in Homer's time we ſee that the 
Acbæi had got into Peloponneſus; ; and were ſo powerful 
there, that he calls by their name, as well as by the 
name of Danai,, the whole Greeks, | : 


N 


* Forer tells us, that there was in Afia a Pelaſgic city 

of the name of Lariſa, Thad. 2. verſ 841. There was 2 
city of the ſame name in Macedonia, another in Theſſaly, 
one in Attica, and a fourth in Peloponneſus. For it 


RO. that the FEE from Lariſſa in Aſia gave the 
name 
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came from the Eaſt, there is all the reaſon C. 1i. 
in the world to believe, that their language — 


was ſome dialect of the Gothic, Celtic, 
or whatever other language was ſpoken in 
the weſtern parts of Aſia, or eaſtern parts 
of Europe ; ; and as I ſhall ſhow, that the 
antient Greek and Pelaſgic were the ſame 
language, what is here ſaid of the Pelaſgic 
mult be underſtood likewiſe of the Greek: 
I know, that the vanity of the genera- 
lity of the Greeks made their language; 
as well as themſelves, the growth of 
their country. But the more learned 
and wiſe of them were above this vulgar 
prejudice ; and particularly, Ephorus the 
hiſtorian *, and Plato the philoſopher, 
| | acknowledged, 


name of their mother- city, as was very natural, to the 
new cities which they founded in the different countries 

where they ſettled, Thus Helenus, in Virgil, built in 
1 pirus, 
fparvam We fimulataque magnis 

| Pergama. Vikg; 
For the ſame reaſon, they called the rivers and moun- 
tains in the new country by the names of thoſe in the 
old. Thus there was an Olympus in Theſlaly and in 
Peloponneſus ; ; and, in like manner, there was an Eu- 
totas in Theſſaly and in Laconia, See, upon this ſub- 
ject, Salmaſ. De Helleniſt. part 2. p. 361. N he gives 
more examples of the like kind. 


„This Ephorus, as Polybius tells us, was a very di- 


\ higent inquirer into the origin of nations and cities, and 
You, I. 3G wrote 


* 
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C. 11. aikhowledged, 
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that the barbarlans were 
more antient than they: and if ſo, xheir 
1 din” have beet fibre disst 

And accordingly Plato admits, that 


were are many words in the Greek lan- 
guage which they got from the barba- 


rians; and particularly the words = and 
Cap, denoting fire and water, and many 


others *, he ſays, are Phrygian. And 
there is che higheſt probability, that their 
names for the other two elements came 
from the ſame ſource, F 


Now if it be admitted, that the Greek 


: 4 [ # 


wrote a back upon the ſubject. He eee not only. that 


the barbarians were more antient than the Greeks, but 
that Greece, in antient times, was inhabited by various 
barbarous nations. With him agrees Strabo, who men- 
tions ſeveral of thoſe antient inhabitants of Greece, ſuch 


as the Cauconer, the Leleges,' and the Drycpes, beſides 


the Pelaſgi, p. 494. Aﬀter this, how ridiculous muſt 
the vanity appear of ſome of the later Greeks, particu- 


larly of Diogenes Laertius, who, in his progmium, ſcru- 
ples not to aſſert, that Greece was the native country, not 
only of K and arts, but even of the human race! 


ib Cratylus, tom. I, 5. 410. edit. Serrani; Mere ke ſays; 
that the word x, ſi gnifyin g dogs, is alſo a Phrygian word. 
Now as the dog appears to be among the firſt animals that 
were tamed by men, and is to be found in countries where 
there are hardly any other tame animals, as in North A- 
merica, the name of this animal muſt be ſuppoſed'to have 
been among the firſt words of the language of every na- 


tion where the animal is found. 


derives 
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deri ves from the Phrygian, or | any other C. 11. 


language in Aſia, ſuch words as the names 


of the elements, which muſt have been 
among the firſt names in every language, 
it is, I think, a convincing proof that the 


whole language muſt have come or! iginally | 


From that country ; and the name of one 
of thoſe elements, viz, v, is clearly the 
ſame with the German or Teutonic name 
for that element, Hr, or fire, as we call 
it in our dialect of the Teutonic, the - be · 
ing only changed, as is very common, in- 
to its aſpirate „marked by the character 7 5 
Another ſet of capital words in every 
language are the names of numbers, which 
muſt have been coeval with every language, 
as it is impoſſible to conceiye, that a na- 
tion ſhould practiſe the art of language, 
or indeed any art, without the uſe of 
numbers. And accordingly we find in the 
moſt barbarous and imperfect languages, 

ſuch. as the Huron, the names of num- 
bers. Now it appears to me evident, that 
thoſe names in the Teutonic, the Perſian, 
the Greek, and its moſt. antient dialect 
the Latin, are the ſame words, with leſs 
variation SY could be expected in dia- 


ects ſpoken by nations living in countries 
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2 I LJ. ſo remote from one another, and that muſt 
have come off from the en at 
times ſo different . 31 mire) 

Thoſe words alſo which dendte the re- 
lations of conſanguinity among men, ſuch 
as father, mother, brother, muſt have been 
among the firſt words in every language. 
Now it appears, that theſe names are the 
fame in all the four languages, I mean, 
the Teutonic, Perſian, Greek, and Latin; 
for as to the Greek names «rp and we, or 
mater, as it is in the Latin, we may know 

from our own dialect of the Teutonic, 
that they are the ſame in that language; 
and the Perſian bader and mader are evi- 

dently the ſame. And the Latin word fra- 
ter, or gar, the old word in Greek, from 
whence a word ſtill in uſe, de, is clear- 
ly the ſame word with the German bryder, 
the Perſian brader, and our word brother +. 

Since therefore ſach capital words as the 
names of the elements, of numbers, and 
of ſuch near relations, are common to the 
Greek, Teutonic, or Gothic, and Perſian, 

e tides a great many other ores of which 


1 


* Hee the proof of this i in | that very learned work of 
- \Baimaſius, De Helleniſtica, p. 384. 


t ee Salmafe ub? ſupra, p. 394. ef Jeff. 


7 


- $ & c  *© 


we 
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ve can ſtill trace the reſemblance *, one C. 11. 
of three things, I think, muſt neceſſarily be * 
true, Either the Greek muſt be derived from 
thoſe other languages; or, ſecondly, thoſe 
other languages muſt be derived from the 
Greek; or, laſtly, they muſt be all dialects 
of the ſame parent-language. That thoſe 
other languages are not derived from the 
Greek, is confeſſed by the Greeks them- 
ſelves, when they admit, that the barba- 
rians are more antient than they, and that 
they borrowed many words from them; 
and without ſuch admiſſion it is evident, 
from the account I have given of the mi- 
grations of the Pelaſgi, that the firſt who 
imported arts into Greece, and, among o- 
ther arts, as may be ſuppoſed, the art of 
language, were a people who came from 
the eaſt. And to me it appears evident, 
both from the reaſon of the thing, and 
from hiſtory, that not only all arts and 
ſciences came from the eaſt, but even the 
race of men who peopled Europe, and 
brought with them thoſe arts, and, a- 
mong others, language, without which 
they could not ſubſiſt in the ruder climate 
and more barren ſoil of Europe, as I have 


See many others of them mentioned by Saimaſ.. ubi 
411 | 
ſhewn, 
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G TI. ſlie wn in the preceding book. It remains, 
therefore, either that they are all three 
dialects of the ſame mother-language, or, 
what I'think more probable, the Greek is 
immediately derived from the Teutonic or 
Gothic. But whichever of theſe two is the 
truth; or even if we ſhould ſuppoſe that 

the Teutonic, or its parent the Gothic, is 
derived from the Greek; if the aſſinity be- 
twixt thoſe languages be ſuch as 1 am en- 
deavouring to ſhew it is, and if the Celtic 
be originally the ſame language with the 
Gothic, it follows of neceſlary conſe- 
quence, that the ſame language, or dia- 
lects of the ſame language, were ſpoken 
over the greateſt part of Europe, and a 
1 part of Aſia. 

As to the Oriental languages, it is certain, 
that the Hebrew, Phoœnician, Syriac, har 
daic, and Arabic, have all ſuch an affi- 
nity, that either one of them muſt be the 
parcat-language of the reſt, or they muſt 


be all children of ſome common parent; 
and if it could be proved, that they are 
connected with the Greek, or Gothic, or 
its offspring the Teutonic, we ſhould in 


that way extend he language which 1 ſap- 
oſe to have been ſpoken in Europe, and 


over the north of Aſia, into Aſia Minor, 
Syria, 
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Syria, Phonicia, Arabia, and Chaldea. C. 11. 


And this connection betwixt thoſe Eaſt- 
ern and Weſtern languages the learned in 
the Hebrew have endeavoured to make 


aut by comparing that language with the 


Greek, and particularly with the moſt an- 
tient dialect of the Greek, viz. the Latin. 
That the Latin is a dialect of the Greek, 
is well known to every ſcholar; and that 
it is the moſt antient dialect now extant, is 
evident from the following conſiderations: 
Imo, There are preſerved in the Latin 
language many words which we are ſure 
were antiently Greek words, though now 


obſolete in that language *. 2do, The 


termination in the canine letter 1 is 
much uſed in Latin, and was alſo very 
frequent in the antient Greek; but in 
place of it the Greeks in later times ſub- 
ſtituted the , as being a Pleaſanter 


* Thus ors was ; antiently 2 Greek word for 'a bog: 
and am” Or dale was the old word for lana, abel; in 
place of which they afterwards uſed the word tun, 
vide Salmaſ. De Helleniſß. And the antient name of the 
Greek nation, which was loft in their own language 
even before the days of Homer, was preſerved in the 
Latin; ; I mean the name of Team. or Testet, by which 
they were called long before Hellen the ſon of Deuca- 
Hon gave them his name. Ser Prideaus in n A 
: 1 1B... Ae {i 0934-2644 404 
J) 9 LL | found 
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C. x1. found *, 3 io, Even the inflection of 
© Nouns and verbs appears to have been the 
ſame in the antient Greek as it is now in 

the Latin * 4, The Latin — 

| characters 


* This appears from a decree of the 0 — 
preſerved to us by Severinus Boztins in his treatiſe of 
muſic. This decree is againſt one Timotheus, a muſician, 
who had made ſome alterations upon their lyre; and in 
it the muſician is called T. Abe, inſtead of Trwoteor ; Nane, ; 
inſtead of Marcie; and we have dp Zap, in place of rt 
ansage; and through the whole decree, in place of the fi- 
nal c, which was uſed in later times, there is a . | 


+ In the caſes of nouns this is evident: as, for ex- 
ample, of or, or animus, the Ionic genitive is FR 
(afterwards, contracted into ae), which very Pproba- 
bly was of old ame, and, leaving out the firſt vowel of 
the diphthong, au, as in Latin. And accordingly in 
the dative plural it is ale, in Latin animis; and. in 
the accuſative the Latins uſe the lowing letter m for the 
termination, and fay animum, which it is very probable” 
the antient Greeks did likewiſe ; but they afterwards 
ſoftened the n into u, and ſaid &yor. And with reſpe& to 
the verbs, whoever compares the preſent of the indica- 
tive of the Latin verb lego, with the ſame tenſe of the 
Greek verb e in the Doric dialect, will find hardly any 
difference, except that the Latins, in place of the diph- | 
thong ,, uſe the ſimple vowel z, throwing afide, as in 
the former inſtance, the firſt yowel of the diphthong} 
Then the Greeks terminate the third perſon ſingular with 
a vowel, whereas the Latins terminate it with the con- 
* fonant . And, laſtly, the Greeks in like manner termi- 
' iy 135 nate their third perſon plural with a vowel, for they | 

fay aryorre, afterwards ſoftened into acyver, whereas the 
Latins 
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characters we know . the ſame with C. 1 1. 


the antient Greek. Formæ literis 
„ Latinis, quæ veterrimis Grxcorum,” 
ſays: Tacitus in his Annals, lib. 2. And 
Pliny ſays the ſame thing, appealing to a 
monument that was extant in his time: 
1 Veteres literas Græcas fuiſſe eaſdem 

pene quæ nunc ſunt Latinæ, indicio erit 
Delphica tabula antiqui ris, quæ eſt 
“ hodie in palatio, dono principum Mi- 

nervæ dicata.” Nat. Hiftor. lib. 7. c. 58. 
FR theſe old Greek letters were no o- 


ther than the Pelaſgic letters, of which 


Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks, lib. 3. Pp. 236. 
edit. N. Heling; and in which he ſays Li- 
nus and Orpheus wrote their poems. 
Theſe appear to have been uſed by the Pe- 
laſgi, before Cadmus brought into Greece 
the Phenician letters, from which the 
modern Greek alphabet is undoubtedly 
derived. As therefore the Latin alphabet 
is the ſame with the antient Greek alpha- 
bet, it may be preſumed, that their lan- 


guage alſo is the ſame, or nearly the ſame, 


with the antient Greek language. For I 
believe it has very ſeldom happened, that 


two nations ſpeaking languages entirely 


Latins ſay legunt; which we can hardly doubt was like- 
wile the antient' Greek termination. 


Vol. I. 35 different, 
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C. 1 1. different, have uſed the ſame alphabe- 

| ” tical character. But, 12%, there is the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, that both Greeks 
and Romans got their language, as well 
as their characters, from the Pelaſgi. 
With reſpet to the Greeks, one part of 
that nation, viz. the Dorians, were, as 
Herodotus informs us, Pelaſgi, and there- 
fore no doubt ſpoke the Pelaſgic language; 
and as to the Ionians, who made the o- 
ther half, we have already ſeen, that all the 
Greeks were firſt taught the arts of life by 
this wandering people: and, among other 
arts which they introduced among them, 
it is highly probable their language was 
one; for allowing that the Greek ſavages 5 
had then ſome uſe of language, yet as 
the Pelaſgi were the governing people a- 
mong them, and gave them both laws 
and religion *, it is natural to think, that 
they would adopt the language of their 
governors, and of a people ſo much ſupe- 
rior to them in every thing; eſpecially if 


119vy9S}9 


bs Herodotus tells us, that the Pelaſgi were the firlt 
people in Greece who ſacrificed and prayed to the gods ; 
| and, i it was from them, ſays he, that the Greeks or Hel- 
lens learned the names of the ſeveral gods. They alſo 
inſtituted the Samothracian myſteries, the moſt antient in 
Greece, lib, 2. c. 51. 52. In ſhort, it is evident, that 
the Greeks got from the Pelaſgi, religion, en 
and, in general, all the arts of life, 
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we conſider that it muſt have been a lan- C. 11. 


guage much better than the jargon they 
ſpoke. Nor is this mere conjecture; for 
we are told by Herodotus, that while the 
Pelaſgi were the governing people in At- 
rica, the inhabitants there ſpoke the Pe- 
lage language . And we cannot doubt 


1 15 1 1 ? 9 1 


Lib. 1. c. 5). It is true Herodotus in this paſſage 


Tays, that the Athenians, after they had driven out the 
Pelaſgi, unlearned their language, and learned in the 
place of it the Greek or Hellenic, But how a whole na- 
tion could change its language, without other conque- 
rors coming among them in the place of the Pelaſgi, 
and teaching them their language, (which was not the 
caſe), he has not explained; nor do I think it is poſſible 
to explain it. But Herodotus here proceeds upon the 
D that the Hellenic and Pelaſgic languages 
were different, and that the Pelaſgic was a barbarous 
Fates of which the only proof he gives is, that two 
Pelaſgic cities which he names, one in Italy, and the o- 
a ther near the Helleſpont, ſpoke a barbarous language, 
chat is, a language different from the Greek of his time. 
But this does not prove, that their language may not 
have been the original language of Greece, if we conli- 
der how much the Greeks had at that improved and po- 
lithed their language;  whilit | thoſe two cities, living in 
the midit of barbarous nations, though they preſerved 
their language, cannot be ſuppoſed to have made any 
improvement upon it. I am perſuaded, if Herodotus 
had heard the Latin of thoſe days ſpoken, he would like- 
wiſe have pronounced it a barbarous language, thongh 
it certainly be a dialect of the Greek, but a very antient 


one. But what evidently ſhews, that Herodotus is,miſ- | 
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C. 11. that this was the caſe in the other parts 
of Greece, where they were the maſters. 
Thus it appears, that the Ionian Greeks, 
as well as the reſt, got their language from 
the Pelaſgi. And with reſpect to the Ro- 
mans, it is certain that this ſame pcople, 
che ne were among the moſt antinaf 
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f ERP in this hypotheſis of his concerning the r 
of the two languages, is what he tells us himſelf, that 
one half of the Greek nation, viz. the Dorians, were a 
Pelaſvic nation, Now though the Athenians may have 
changed their language after the Pelaſgi left them, it is 
impoſſible to ſuppoſe that the Pelaſgi would alſo change 
theirs; and yet it is a thing that cannot be donbted, 
that the Doric is the ſame language with the Ionic or At- 
-Zic, only a different dialect. And if any further proof 
were neceſſary, Herodotus himſelf has alſo furniſhed it; 
for he tells us, that the Pelaſgi not only taught the 
Greeks the names of their particular deities, but firſt 
gave them the general name of ew, /ib. 2. c. 52. ; and he 
informs us for what reaſon they gave them that name. 
No lieg is certainly as much a Greek word as any, tho 
it be likely that the old Pelaſgic word was deur, as it is 
in Latin; but the later Greeks thought that the change 
of the 5, that i is, the middle letter betwixt the - and the 
6, into the aſpirate, made the ſound fuller and better. 
mim ſhort, it appears, that though [Herodotus was in o- 
ther, reſpects much above the vulgar prejudices of his 
© countrymen, he could not part wich that favourite no- 
tion of theirs, That the Jonjants, of which race he was 
} :>Hitmfelf;/ and whom he conſiders as the genuine Hellens 
2 Greeks, were aberigines in Greece, and that their 
guage, as well as the elves, v was 751 the growth of the 
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inhabitants of Latium and the adjoining C. 11. 
country, of whom there is any memory 
preſerved; and we cannot doubt that they 
carried their arts with them into Italy, as 
they did into Greece, and among others 
their language: and as we cannot ſup- 
poſe the ſavages that inhabited Latium in 
thoſe days to have been leſs barbarous or 
ignorant than the ſavages of Greece, I 
think it can be as little doubted that they 
likewiſe learned every thing from the Pe- 
laſgi. It therefore appears to me to be as 
evident as any thing of ſo remote anti- 
quity can be, that the Latin language is 
4 dialect of the antient Pelaſgic, and con- 
ſequently of the antient Greek, which, as 
J have ſhewn, was the ſame with the Pe- 
Hfoic. It is therefore in this moſt antient 
dialect of Greek that we are chiefly to 
ſeek for the affinity betwixt the Greek and 
Hebrew. And this I find is the opinion of 
a man very learned in language, Thomaſ- 
ſin in his preface to his Gloſſary; for 
whoſe opinion in this matter I have the 
greater regard, that he confeſſes he was 
once of another opinion, and believed that 
there was a greater conformity betwixt the 
Greek and Hebrew, than betwixt the La- 
16 ; tin 
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0. 111 tin and Hebrew; but had changed that 


— 


opinion upon a more diligent ànd accurate 
ſtudy of the three language. 
As I do not underſtand the Miabsche⸗ 1 
cannot pretend to judge for myſelf of the 
affinity betwixt the two languages. But, 
beſides the multitude of words agreeing 
both in ſound and ſenſe, which are com- 
mon to the rwo languages, and of which 
there is a large catalogue to be ſeen in a 
work publiſhed not long ago, intitled, 
Greca''et Latina lingua Hebraizantes * ; in 
all which, I cannot ſuppoſe, that ſo many 
learned men are miſtaken ; there are three 


things that I obſerve: 1/, That the names 


of the gods in Latin, ſuch as 8 
Neptune, Venus, Ceres, and which un- 

doubtedly were their names in the antient 
Pelaſgic, though diſuſed by the later 
Greeks, are 4 j by all the learned i; in 


thoſe matters to be of Phenician or He- 


brew origin T. And the general name 


| Which both che een. and ine wag to 
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It is publiſhed. at 1 Venice i in the year 16s ; a 
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+ Vid. Baochart. Geugraph, Sacr,—Selden, de alt pts 
= Voffius de Idololatr. = Huetii Demon, Evangelic, 
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the gods, viz. ess, or Deus, is of Hebrew C. 11. 


extraction: for, as Herodotus informs us, 


lib. 2. cap. 52. it is derived from the Greek 
word e, of which they afterwards! made 


ibm, denoting, that the gods arranged and 


put every thing in order. Now, e, in 
this ſenſe, is plainly a Hebrew * root, as 


FLW 
a I PES, 


The common derivation of the word brog, and it is 
given, if Lam not miſtaken, even by Plato in the Crap. 
lus, is from be, curro, importing, that the firſt gods a- 
mong 1 the Greeks were the celeſtial bodies, from whoſe 
motion the general name of gods was derived. But I am 
perſuaded Herodotus's etymology. is the true one. For 
there i is no evidence that the religion which the Pelaſgi 
taught the Greeks was of that kind: but, on the con- 
trary, if we can believe Herodotus, it was the religion of 


Egypt that the Pelaſgi imported into Greece, which was 


very different, at leaſt at that time, ſrom the religion of 


the antient Germans and Perſians, who worſhipped only 
the celeſtial bodies and the elements. For Jupiter, whole. 
worſhip the Pelaſgi introduced into Greece, from whence. 
he is called by Homer, Zeus Tnaoymes, was cer tainly nei- 
ther ſun nor moon, nor any of the ſtars or elements, but 
a human perſonage, whoſe birth the Greeks, with their 
uſual vanity, aſd to their own country, and parti- 
cularly to Crete, from whents,7 it is likely, that the Pe. 
laſgi brought the worſhip of him to Greece; though it 
cannot be doubted, but that he was originally of Egypt, 
the parent · country of the religion of the Greeks, And 
what 1 have ſaid of the human extraction of Jupiter, a; ap- 
plies equally to. all the gods of Greece: for, as Hero“ 
e tells us, they were all Grfparopue, 
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C. 11. Iam informed, with a Greek termination, 
ſignifying, Aiſpaſuit, dgſignavit, determinavit, 
&c. which perfectly agrees with Herodo- 
tus's etymology *, 
2dly, The names of the a countries 
and iflands of Greece are undoubtedly. of 
Phenician or Hebrew extraction; and the 
name of the moſt antient race among 
them, according to Herodotus, I mean 
the name wr, or Favans, by which name 
we are told the barbarians did antiently 
call all the Greeks, and by which the O- 
rientals at this day call them, is undoubt- 
edly a Hebrew word : for Javan is the 
name of the ſon of Japhet, who was one 
of the ſons of Noah +. 
Zafily, The ſimilarity of termination be- 
twixt the Hebrew and the Latin, or old 
Pelaſgic, is to me a convincing proof of 
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| * Herodotus's words are, Ocug rpocondlca, opens ard T3 
et vdr orl XIT {AW Gbevres T T H A rA v cx 
that is, they diſpoſed, aſſigned, and diſtributed every 
thing. As to the meaning of the Hebrew word, I refer 
the reader to a very learned and ingenious work publifh- 
ed at Cambridge by one Samuel Squire, in the year 1741, 
intitled, An [nguiry into the Origin of the Greek Lan- 


guage, p. 148. 


+ See the above-mentioned Inquiry into the Origin of 
the Greek Language, p. 144. & 151. | 
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ed, that there are three marks of affinity 


betwixt languages. The firft is, The ſimi- 


larity of the ſound of words ſignifying the 
ſame thing in both languages; 20h, The 
ſimilarity of termination in particular; and, 
laſtly, Similarity of flection, in forming 
caſes, genders, numbers, and tenſes. If 
the words have only the firſt kind of re- 
ſemblance, the connection betwixt the two 
languages is remote; and all we can ſay 
in ſuch a caſe is, that either the one lan- 
guage is derived from the other, but has 
undergone much alteration ſince it came 


off from the ſtock; or that they are both 


derived from the ſame parent- language, 
but, like ſtreams from the ſame fountain, 
have divided; and, wandering far from 
the ſource, have aſſumed very different 

appearances. But if, beſides this firſt 
mark, the two languages have likewiſe the 
ſecond, the connection becomes much 
greater: for the termination of words is a 
characteriſtical mark, either of likeneſs or 
of difference betwixt languages. Thus the 
Engliſh and Italian having ſuch different 
terminations, the one ending its words 
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the affinity of che languages. For under- C. 11. 
derſtagding of which, it is to be conſider- 
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C. 11. moſtly in conſonants, the other in vowels, 
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we readily conclude them to be languages 
of different lineage and extraction; where- 
as the Dutch, German, Swediſh, and o- 

ther dialects of the Teutonic, terminating 
their words moſtly in conſonants, we con- 
clude them to have been originally from 


the ſame ſtock with the Engliſh *. But if 


the third mark of reſemblance likewiſe 
concurs, and if the flection is the ſame, or 


nearly the ſame, then we pronounce, with- 
out heſitation, that they are either the 
ſame language, or dialects of the ſame 


language, very near akin to one another. 


But if the reſemblance of the flection is 
not ſo obvious, it is only the learned in 


the grammatical art, who have obſerved 
attentively! the changes which languages 


undergo in paſſing from one people to an- 
other, that will diſcover the two languages 
to have been originally the ſame. In this 
way the Latin is diſcovered to be a dialect 


of the Greek. Whereas the later dialecs 


10 One of the moſt Aiſtinguiſhing x marks. of difference 
betwixt the dialects of the Teutonic, and the Greek or 
Latin; is, that thoſe dialects terminate a great many of 

their words with aſperated conſonants; whereas the 
Greek and Latin terminate none in that way. 
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of that language, ſuch as the Ionic, At- C. 11. 
tic, Doric, and Folic, are known, at firſt 


ſight, to be dialects of the ſame language, 


as readily as the dialects ſpoken in the dif- 


ferent provinces of the ſeveral kingdoms 
of Europe are known to belong all to the 
ſame language. 

To apply theſe general obſervations to 
the Hebrew and Latin: They have the 
firſt mark of reſemblance in a great many 
words; and it is likely it would have been 
found in many more, if there were as ma- 
ny books extant in Hebrew as there are 
in Latin. But in Hebrew there is only 
one book, which cannot be ſuppoſed to 
contain all the words of the language, if 
it were a much larger book than it-1s. 
And indeed it 1s evident from the way that 
the roots of this language are compoſed, 
that it contains but a ſmall part even of 
them *. As to the flection, it is, to be 
ſure, very different in the two languages. 
But we are to conſider, that flection is the 


*The radical words to be found in the Bible do not 
exceed fiſteen hundred ; whereas the combination of the 
ſeveral conſonants in triads will produce above ten thou- 
ſand. See the book above quoted, De Grece et Latina 
lingue cum Hebraica offinitate, p. 5 5 
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C. 11. chief part of the grammatical art; and 
therefore, when we ſee two languages dif- 
fering in flection, we are not from thence 
to conclude, that they are languages ori- 
ginally different, but that after they were 
divided from one another, and came to be 
ſpoken by different nations, thoſe nations 
followed different rules of art, in cultiva- 

ting and improving their ſeveral lan- 
guages; ſo that, from the ſame mate- 
rials, languages were formed in appearance 
very different, though originally the ſame. 
For flection, or analogy, as it is commonly 
called, gives what may be called the form 
to languages; and makes them appear ſo 
different, that it is only the critical eye 
that can ſee the reſemblance, But by the 
means of the termination, the relation 
„ betwixt the Hebrew and Latin appears e- 

18 | vident: for, according to the hypotheſis 

Gli of ſome of the learned in the Hebrew, all 

Fl the words in that language terminate in 

conſonants; and it is not diſputed but 
that by far the greateſt part of them ter- 
minate in that way. Now a great part 

Of the Latin words end in conſonants : 

nor is there any of the ſimple conſonants 
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(I mean ſuch as are not aſpirated) that C. 11. 


does not terminate ſome one Latin word. 
For as to /, it is an aſpirated conſonant, 
approaching in ſound to the Greek and 
as to the g, though no word terminate in 
it, 1t 1s very near of kin to the c, which 
terminates ſeveral words, and indeed may 
be accounted the ſame ſound ; and accor- 
dingly, in the antient Latin monuments 
c is commonly uſed for g, as in the Dui- 
lian inſcription, lectones is written for le- 
giones, and exfociont for effugiunt ; and in- 
deed, from its order in the alphabet, we 
may know, that it anſwers to the Greek . 
As to p, though it is not uſed in the end 
of any word as the Latin is written at 
preſent, yet we know, that, according to 
the old orthography, it was frequently u- 


ſed for b, to which it is ſo near akin, even 


in the end of words. Thus they ſaid ap 
for the prepoſition ab, which is juſt the 
Greek 4-3, without the final vowel. And 
as to the 9, it is uſed for the Greek with 
ſome variation, it is likely, in the ſound, 
which it is not eaſy to explain, And in 
the old Latin, there are ſtill more words 
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to be found terminating in conſonants. 
In the preſent Latin there are but few 
words which end in 4; but there were 
more in the old Latin; for in the Dui- 
lian monument, inſtead of populo we find 
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populod; inſtead of ſententia, ſententiad. On 


the other hand, in the Greek language, as 
we have it at preſent, there is no noun 
terminating in a mute confonant, as A- 
riſtotle has obſerved “; nor indeed any 


word, ſo far as I can recollect, unleſs 
the prepoſition . 


But even this prepoſi- 
tion, before a vowel, is written #; and as 
it was ſo pronounced by the Latins, I 
ſhould incline to think, that # was like- 
wiſe the Greek word, and the - was on- 


ly elided, for the ſake of better ſound, 


when a conſonant followed it. Nor does 
any of the liquids terminate words in 
Greek, except . and - as Ariſtotle likewiſe 


has obſerved; and but very few end in 


„ as I had occaſion to obſerve before. 
But I am perſuaded it was not always 

ſo among the Greeks; and that while 

their dialect was nearer ta the old Pelaſ- 


* Poetic, c. 21. 7 
gic, 
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gic, before they began to ſoften the ſound C. I. 

of it, and to vary the terminations of it — 

by inflection, they had as many words 

ending in mute conſonants as the Latins. 
Thus, as I obſerved before, I cannot 

doubt, but in place of >=, they ſaid of 

old h, as the Latins ſay; in place of 


dn 49.3 and inſtead of a» they uſed the La- 
tin prepoſition wx or 46. And yet, notwith- 


ſtanding the difference of termination be- 
twixt the Greek and Hebrew, ſome learn- 
ed men * are of opinion, that the Greek 
reſembles the Hebrew more than the La- 
tin. But beſides the reſemblance of ter- 
mination, which, as I have obſerved, is a 
ſtrong mark of affinity betwixt two lan- 
guages, it is natural to think, that the old 
Pelaſgic would undergo leſs change in I- 
taly, and be leſs cultivated and improved. 
than it was in Greece, and conſequently 
have the greater reſemblance to the He- 
brew. = 

py | have inſiſted the more upon this like- 
neſs of termination betwixt the Hebrew 
and Latin, that 1 think at has, not been 


2— 


2 — 4 
nn en —0 „ OT I A 
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5 


| 


* See Ogerius De linguæ Grace et Latinæ cum Hebra- 
ca afjinitate, 


ſufficiently 
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C. 11. ſufficiently attended to by learned men; 
but it appears to me ſo ſtrong a mark af 
reſemblance, that it is very near as clear 
a proof of the Latin being derived from 


the Hebrew, as of our Englith being de- 
rived from the Gothic: for the flection 


in theſe two laſt- mentioned languages Is 
very different; and it is as much by the 
likeneſs of the termination, as by the fi- 
milarity of the found of the words in o- 
ther reſpects, that we know them to be ſo 
near akin. 

* 15 any more arguments were wanting 
to prove the affinity betwixt the Latin, or 
old Pelaſgic, and the Hebrew, this alone, 
1 chink, might ſuffice, that as the Pelaſgi 
came from Aſia, they muſt have ſpoken 
{ſome Afiatic language. Now we know, 
that the dialects that were ſpoken in that 
part of Aſia, ſuch as the Syriac, Pheni- 
cian, and Chaldaic, are all BE: wich 
the Hebrew. 
If the reader is ſatisfied of the connec= 
tion betwixt the Hebrew and the Latin, 
it will follow of conſequence, that the 
Hetruſcan language is alſo connected with 
the Hebrew. For it is evident, from the 
monuments of that once great and power- 


| al» nation ſtill extant, particularly the 
1abule 
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Tubule Eugubine *, that their language C. 11. 


was the ſame, or a dialect of the ſame 
language with the Pelaſgic or Latin; and 
the connection betwixt it and the He- 
brew may be accounted for in the ſame 
way as the connection betwixt the He- 
brew and the Pelaſgic, namely, from the 
origin of the people, who came from Aſia, 
as well as the Pelaſgi, being original- 
ly Lydians, as Herodotus has informed 


. 


And thus it appears, that not only the 
northern parts of Aſia, but the ſouthern 


parts adjoining to the Mediterranean ſea, 


and Greece, and Italy, and we may ſay 


all Europe, once ſpoke the ſame language, 


or dialects of the ſame language. 

But what ſhall we fay of the parent- 
country of all arts and ſciences, at leaſt 
to this weltern part of the world, I mean 
Egypt? What was the language ſpoken 


441 


— 


there? Was it peculiar to them? or was it 


borrowed from any of their neighbours ? 


* gSes with reſpect to theſe tables the Muſeum Hetruſe 
eum of Gorius, and the Collection of Hetruſcan Antiqui- 


ties, lately publiſhed i in fo ſplendid a form by ur Ha- 
milton, vol. I. P. 48. 
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or did their neighbours borrow from 


them? This is a matter of curious in- 
quiry, and well deſerves a rte 15 it- 
ſelf. ffn 


A 


0 H A Pe XII. 


07 the Antiquity of the Egyptians. — Ther the 


Pelaſgi got their Language from Egypt, 
and brought it into Greece, — That the A- 
thenians - were a Colony of the Egyptians. 
— That Egypt was a country very proper 
| for propagating or for inventing à lau- 
guage. = Uner/al Language now ex- 


l ig. | 0171 


T ot; think, be doubted, that the 

Egyptian nation was of very great an- 
tiquity, compared at leaſt with any nation 
in Europe: for nothing is more certain in 
antient hiſtory, than that Egypt was a 
great kingdom, flouriſhing in arts and 
ſciences, religion, and policy, while Eu- 


rope was inhabited, if at all inhabited, 


only by ſavages. The only nation in Eu- 
rope in antient times that had any preten- 


the 
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the i wiſer even among them conſidered 
themſelves as children, and of yeſterday, 
compared with the Egyptians. Plato ſays, 
that they had no memory of any thing 
beyond a thouſand, or at moſt two thou- 
ſand years before his time; whereas, if 
we can believe that moſt diligent and ac- 
curate hiſtorian Herodotus, the Egyptians 
had not only traditions, but records, viz. 
their ſacred books, that went back above 
eleven thouſand years before that time. 
And beſides thoſe books, they had a chro- 
nological record, ſuch as I believe was never 
found in any other nation, I mean the ſta- 


tues of the high-prieſts of Jupiter in 


Thebes, of which Herodotus ſaw himſelf 
to the number of 345, who ſucceeded one 
another from father to ſon, (for the 
_ prieſthood in Egypt was hereditary), from 
the reign of their firſt king down to 
Herodotus *, And Plato ſpeaks of pieces 

of 


""% Lib. 2. c. 143. et ſegg . They were coloſſal ſtatues of 
wood; every high · prieſt having ſet up one for himſelf du- 


ring his life. They had been ſhewn before to Hecatzus the 
hiſtorian, when he was bragging of the antiquity of his ſa- 


mily, and reckoning up fifteen anceſtors, and the ſixteenth 


a god : for the Greeks. were vain of the antiquity of 
their families, as well as of their nation, The computation: 


J. 3 2 - here 
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C. 12. of muſic among the Egyptians, aſcri- 
ped to Is, which he ſays were above 
ten thouſand years old . What num- 
ber of years the learned and religious 
* reader will think proper to abate of this 
account, I cannot take upon me to deter- 
mine; but thus much I may ſay, that 
unleſs we believe Egypt to be a nation of 
very high antiquity, we muſt reject' the 
authority of all antient hiſtory,” ene bon 
* as profane. 

Further, we are ſure, from the Beſt a au- 

| chirky; chat Egypt was a country of 
learning in very early times, as early as 
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here of the 11, 000 years by generations, three of which 
Herodotus reckons make 100 years: but from what he 
2, ſays a little below it appears, that they had the years of 
the reigns of their ſeveral kings exactly ſet down in their 
ſacred books; for he ſays, they reckoned from Bacchus, 
who was one of the youngelt of their gods, fifteen thou- 
ſand years, down to Amaſis, the laſt of their kings be- 
fore the Perſian conquelt and this they ſaid they were 
- ſure of, Ales vt hoyitolevor, A &tet roy pp To irt; the mean- 
ing of which words, I think, clearly is, that they always 
computed and ſet down in their books the years of every 
king's reign at the time of his death. There are other 
curious things to be gathered from this paſſage, which 
is one of the moſt remarkable in the book, bur they are 
not to eur preſent purpoſe; 


* Lib, 2. De Legibui, P. 657. 
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the days of Moſes, who, we are told; was C. 12. 
inſtructed in all the wiſdom of the. Lam. 3 
tians *. colt 
Laſtly, It ins fact, which. I think * 
wiſe cannot be denied, that all religion 
and policy, arts and ſciences, came ori- 
ginally from Egypt into the different parts 
of Europe: and they appear to me to have 
been conveyed and propagated in two ſe- 
veral ways, and by two ſeveral nations; 
by the Phenicians by ſea, and the Pelaſgi 
by land. Of theſe laſt, and of their in- 
tercourſe with Egypt, I have ſaid ſome- 
thing already, and ſhall preſently, ſay 
more. And as to the Phenicians, they 
once dwelt upon the Red ſea, as Hero- 
dotus informs us, nearer 'to the Egyp- 
tians ; and, if they were not a colony of 
theirs, (45:4 certainly a. cloſe intercourſe 
with them, in conſequence of which they 
learned to circumciſe themſelves, as the 
ſame author tells us +. And it appears 
they w were ſo much connected with them 


Act, 1 the Apeſtter, chap. 7. v. 22. The word in 
the original is cope; Which I do not underſtand to mean 
prudence in the common affairs of life, for which the pro- 
per Greek word 1s ggme; ; but knowledge in the moſt 
hidden ſecrets of nature, and | the higheſt philoſophy. = 


T _ 2. 6. 104, 
as 


1 14 6 


Tux OrIGIN.AND | Furt l. 


C. 12. as t9; be admitted to a, ee of their 


>> religion and worſhi 


wiſe by Herodotus 75 that en carried 
upon the prows of their gallies an image 


of the god Vulcan, ſuch as that which the 
Egyptians morkuppess in the n of . 


0 ! H 


9 Ak. 


Theſe "things being © wi are 
now to inquire, Whether the art of lan- 
guage, as well as other arts, may not have 
come to the Weſtern world from Egypt? 
and whether that language, which I have 
ſhewn was univerſal over Europe, and 4 
great part of Aſia, was not r ow 
language of Egypt? 2d : 

If ſuch was the caſe, the nations who 
ſpoke this language muſt have had ſome 
way” or other a communication with E 
gypt; and all or moſt of them had tliat 
communication, if we can believe the hi- 


ſtory of the Egyptians, of which Hero- | 


dotus has given us ſo exact an account. 


For not to mention the conqueſts of their 
god Oſiris, their king Seſoſtris traverſed, 


with a great army, almoſt all the world 


that was then known, and left monuments 


Lis. 3. e. 37. 
of 
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of himnſelf in ſeveral countries, ſome of C. 12. 
which were ſtill remaining in the days of * 
Herodotus. Among other monuments he 
may have left his language in ſeveral 
places, as he certainly did in Colchis, 
where he left a colony, who, at che 
time Herodotus wrote, lived according 
to the manners of the Egyptians , 
and ſpoke their language. And if it 
be further true, that they planted a co- 
lony; not only there, but in many other 
parts of the world, as Diodorus informs 
us they pretended, in that way we can 
account for all the languages I have men- 
tioned being dialects of the Egyptian: for 
that the Egyptians learned their language 
from any of thoſe other nations, there is 
not, I think, the leaſt proof or N 
tn BE 1c 

But if we en diſbelieve n ahi ; 
| Fee Egyptians have ſaid of themſelves, 
it is impoſſible that we can reject what the 
Greeks. have told us of their intercourſe 
with that nation, unleſs we have a mind 
to reject. at the ſame time all antient hig. 
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C. 12. ſtory. ; Now, according to the Greek ac- 
SY counts, they had a communication with 


Egypt, not only by the means of Greek 
travellers into that country, in which way 
I do not think their language was brought 
into Greece; but chiefly by the means of 
ſtrangers from that country, who came 
and ſettled in Greece, and became govern- 
ing perſons, and founders of ſtates there. 
Of this kind I hold Deucalion to have 
been, and Inachus the firſt king in Greece, 
as Danaus and Cecrops certainly were; and 
likewiſe Cadmus, who, though he came 
into Greece immediately from Phenicia,, 
was originally from Egypt. But befides 
thoſe patriarchs of the Greeks, as I may 
call them, it appears to me, that the Pe- 
laſgi, the firſt civilizers of Greece, and 


whoſe language I think I have proved was 


the origin of the Greek language, were ei- 
ther ſome colony of the Egyptians, or, by 
intercourſe with them, had learned, not 


only their nn and arts, but cheir lan- 


guage. 
It is certain that he Roda were the 

firſt civilizers of Greece; and I think I 

have ſhewn, that, among other arts which 


UF brought into CY they introduced 
1 their 


* 


Brin. Pbe REIS 8h ENGUA Cx. 


e "= Fürther, 83 is evident, 0 125 


that ty Caine . Aſſa Þ and às to their 
ititetebu he it E ge pt, we are told By 
Herodottis, that they brought! into Gretce 
fön Egy ypt the names of — 
And if HeredG: us Rad not told 

from what other countfy chan Egypt cl 
they have brought the gods of Egypt? 
Aud it further appears, that they not only 
Entw tlie popular religion of the country, 
but were initiated into their myſteries: 
for it was from Egypt that they brotiglrt 
the Samothracian myſteries, the moſt al- 
tient and moſt reſpectable of all the Greek 
myſteries. Theſe myſteries were in ho 
ndur of the Cabiri *, moſt venerable de- 
ities of Egypt, into holt temple none Was 
permitted to enter but the prieſt f. The 
concluſion that 1 draw from theſe facts is, 
tllat the Pelaſgi were either one of the 
many colonies that came out of Egypt, or 
Were o intimately connected” with the E- 
gyptians as to have learned their language, 
as well as their religion and arts. , 


94 This concluſton, I think, _— appear 
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D. 12. nn probable, eſpecially us it is not 


374 52 Herodot. lib. 6. cap, 53. 
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contradicted by any antient author; for 
none of them has ſaid any thing concen- 


ing che origin of the Pelaſgi. But the e- 


Vidence becomes much ſtronger, and in- 
deed amounts to a proof as clear as can be 
expected in matters of ſuch remote anti- 
quity, if we attend to what Herodotus has 


Aaid, That the Dorians were Pelaſgi; and 


that the leaders of the Dorians were from 
Egypt *. Now what language can we ſup- 


poſe thoſe Egyptian leaders to have ſpoken 


other than the Egyptian? And is it to be 


believed, that the Dorians ſpoke a differ- 


ent language from their leaders? For ſup- 
poſe they had ſpoken a different language | 


{when thoſe leaders came among them, it 
is natural to think, that the ſame thing 
would have happened to the Dorians, as 


Herodotus tells us happened to the Athe- 
nians when the Pelaſgi governed Athens, 
namely, that they would adopt the language 


of their governors. And as to the later E- 
gyptian ſtrangers, ſuch as Danaus or Cad- 


mus, that came into Greece after the Pelaſgi 
were eſtabliſhed there, they muſt have un- 
derſtood, and been able to ſpeak, the lan- 


| guage 
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guage of the country; otherwiſe, I think, C. 12. 
it is impoſſible that they could have got n 
ſuch an aſcendency over the people as to 
become kings and rulers among them, not | 
by force, which it is certain they did not 
uſe, but by perſuaſion. 01018 DISH 
Thus, I think, I have proved, de one 
race of the Greeks, viz. the Dorians, ſpoke 
a dialect of the Egyptian language. But 
what ſhall we ſay of the other race, the 
Ionians, whom only Herodotus will al- 
low to be the true Hellens or Greeks? I 
ſay, in the firſt place, that the Doric, and 
Attic, or Ionic, are clearly dialects of the 
ſame language; ſo that if we admit the 

Doric to be Egyptian, it is impoſſible we 
can deny the Attic to be ſo likewiſe. And 
as to the notion of the Pelaſgi or Dorians 
having changed their language after they 

came into Greece, and adopted the lan- 
guage of the people whom they governed, 

I have endeavoured to ſhew, that it is 
without foundation, and contrary to all 
N eee But, een we ſhould 
$21hi9 on 9 OM 8111 e III. 

© : * See this argument very well handled Fn Squire, in 

"bib Inquiry, which I quoted before, into the T the 

Greek language, ſect. 3. P. 173.4 | 
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2 2. aac this to have happened; however im 
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” Probable, and that the Attie or Tonic is 
the true original Greek language which 
the Pelaſgi learned after they came into 
Greece; I ſay, that the language of A- 
thens, the principal city of the lonians, 
vras originally Egyptian; becauſe the A- 


thenians were an Egyptian colony. This 


is a curious fact of antient hiſtory, not 
commonly known; and as it belongs to 


our ſubject, I will A the evidence of it 
at ſome length: in doing which I am aſ- 
ſiſted by a French diſſertation on the ſub- 


rect, lately publiſhed by the = af an- 


| tiquarians | in London. 


And, in the jr} place, if we can 5 


the Egyptians themſelves, there is no 
doubt of the matter. For, as Diodorus Si- 


culus informs us *, among many other 


colonies which they pretended to have 
ſettled ; in different parts of the world, they 


ſaid; the city of Athens was one; and they 


were o particular as to name the nome 


or diſtrict in Egypt from whence this co- 
lony game, viz. the diſtrict of Sale. And 


accordingly Plato tells us +, that the 


we 77 0 cap. 28, edit. Wh efeling. 


4 Tom. 3. p. 21, edit Jann. N 
STOLL 1 85 Saites 
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Saites conſidered the Athenians as related C. 12. 


to them; and on that account treated So- 
lon with great kindneſs when he came a- 
mong them, and inſtructed him in antient 
hiſtory; telling him, among other things, 
the ſtory of the Atlantic iſland, which Plato 
has related in the Timæus. The Egyptians 
further, according to Diodorus “, ſaid, 
that Erechtheus, who: is commonly r 
ed the ſixth King of Athens, was an Egyp- 
tian; and did, on account of that relation 
of the Athenians to the Egyptians, im- 
port into Attica, from Egypt, a quantity 
of corn in a time of great drought, which 


had produced a famine in Attica, and for 


this ſervice was made king of the country. 
This account of Erechtheus muſt be al- 
lowed to be at leaſt more credible, than 
the ſtory which the Greeks told of him, 
that he ſprung out of the earth +; and 
was ſo far confirmed by the Athenians 


themſelves, as the ſame Diodorus tells us, 


that they admitted there was a great ſcar- 


city of corn in Attica in the reign of E- 
rechtheus, and that then Ceres came a- 
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C. 12. mong them, and gave them corn; the 
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meaning of which fable, the Egyptians 
ſaid, was, that Erechtheus, along with the 
corn, brought with him from Egypt the 
myſteries of that goddeſs, and eſtabliſhed 
them in Eleuſis in Attica, from whence 


they were called the Eleuſinian myſteries. 


Now, if it be admitted, that there was at 


that time an importation of corn into At- 


tica, I think it could hardly be from any 


other country than Egypt, which, by its 


nature, could not ſuffer famine from the 
want of rain, the cauſe, as it is ſaid, of 

the famine at that time in Attica, and, as 
Diodorus tells us, in almoſt every part of 
tlie known world, except Egypt. It muſt 
therefore, I think, be allowed, that the 
Egyptian ſtory is at leaſt a probable one, 
and agreeable to what the n 


themſelves relate. 
Further, that the Athenians were a e 


of the Saites, was the opinion of Theopom- 


pus, a very learned Greek hiſtorian, whoſe 
diligence, and the expence, as well as the 


pains he was at to inform himſelf of facts, 


and particularly concerning the origin 


of nations and — Dionyſius the Ha- 
. 5 r I ein £33 13% > JED KJ SDL E 4 30 ; licarnaſſian 


hne 
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licarnaſſian very much commends . The C. 12. 
ain Theopompus is loſt; but the fact "YO 


is related by Euſebius i in his Præparatio E- 
bb e lib. 10. cap. 10. p. 401. ; and alſo 
by Proclus the philoſopher, in his commen< 
tary upon the Timeus of Plato, p. 30.; who 
informs us at the, ſame time, that Callif- 
thenes and Phanodemus averred the con- 
trary of this, viz. That the Saites were A 
colony of the Athenians; and he men- 
tions Atticus, a Platonic philoſopher of 
later times, who ſays, that Theopompus, 
through envy, inverted the ſtory. And 


he adds, that in Atticus's time there came 
certain perſons from Sais to Athens to re- 


new their relation and connection with the 
Athenians ÞF. Sci? 5 

From all theſe cob; one ing aps 
rears to be evident, that there was a con- 
neclion betwirt the Saites and Athenians, 


N 44417 
1 ac  Halicars. 2 * de  Hiftoricis, 
N - 131, 44 +1 | Ix CI ta: ; 4 19 5 2 


T As this work of ai the ahantafyiltb 
body, I have excerpted the paſſage, which runs bag iN 


Tis 9 abmaluc Ka Mie Nine uv x Davodnuoes, TaTipas Tav Eairay icopeot 
vile d. Oed roa I Aral trons (lg, Aronbc] Arb Ever ev. 
| Arvizog 4 HAarohnbes Bic ſatuauan i p Erragoinca Thy i cpęiav tv 
Ordo ir Guru yep dini Fo r &% The Eatws dvaviufeves TW rp 
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aid A Litke ch S Sandes wet e ac lon 


the BY an” 57 the Achentans of th | 
Sites, * Now, 1 think the learned r T i 


15 _ 
cannot kefitate a moment in chuſing which 
Ain? 4 
of Thee alternatives he ſhould Og : 


ARE 21 


f6# though it be certain, that the Egyp- 
tians ſent out many colonies, and Parti- 
culafly that: many EP came” into 
Greece, there is not the leaſt proof . r 
probability, that any colony” ever came 


from Greece! into Egypt, nor indeed froh 


any other country in the wor 1d; ſo fal 48 


we know, except from Ethiopia, which I 
hold to have been the parent- country of 
the Egyptians, who, coming from thence, 
firſt inhabited the Thebaic, or Upper E- 
gypt, and then ſpread themſelves over tliè 


Delta, after that n os was 1 by 
the river. 8 898885 i 


gots Id 


2050. 7 


Further ill, not only 4525 it thus ap- 
pear in general, that the Athenians were 


a "colony of the Saites, but + 5 think v 7 we 


Fre? 


know. particularly, at what time, and, by 
whom this colony was ſettled in Athens. 


För it appears to "me," that the colony 
Ov e 01 40 S103 

Was lecl by Cecrops... he Belt Eng ef K 

thens, ſome time after the Ogygian de- 


luge, which had * Attica. Whe- 
ther 
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ther this deluge was the ſame with that C. 12, 
of which Solon was informed by the old 9 
Egyptian prieſt of Sais, and which, at the 


ſame time that it deſtroyed Attica, over- 


| whelmed the Atlantic iſland *, or whether 
it was another, poſterior to this, i pretend 


not to determine. | 
That this firſt Athenian king was an 5 


gypeian, is a fact that I think inconteſta- 
ble ; though the Athenian mythologiſts 


made. him likewiſe the offspring of the 
earth f 1. And it appears alſo certain, that 


-* See Plato in Timæo, tom. 3. b. 21. Serrani. 


1 


1 See 2 Tzetzes, Iliad, 5. cap. 18. — Suidge i in, ö 
i voce CECRO 9.— Scholtaſt. in. P lutum Ari ſtephanit. — * . 


ſaacus Tzetzes ad en Cedrenus Compend, Hz 
floriarum. | | 3 


7 Apollodar. Bibliethec. lib. 3. This was a common 
fable among the Greeks, invented either to conceal their 


ignorance, or to diſguiſe the true origin of their nation, 


and to' make the world believe that they were the pro- 
duce of the country which they inhabited. This, we 
know, was in particular the vanity of the Athenians, 
who coptidered all the other inhabitants of Greece as fo- 
rei igners in the country where they lived, and themſelves © 
only as indigenæ, and truly natives. Upon this topic their 
orators never failed to expatiate in the funeral orations 
which they pronounced upon thoſe of the Athenians wha 


fell in war, See what Plato has ſaid AE chis ORE _ 


his Axt dete. in the Menerenus. 5 tt 
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2. he came from Sais in Egypt *. And thar 
he came after the Ogygian deluge, „and 
found Attica inhabited by men, "who 
lived in a ſtate of the greateſt barb: 
ty, copulating promiſcuouſſy like beatts, 
appears alſo to be certain : for it is a- 
greed, that he firſt inſtituted marriage a- 
mong the Athenians; and for this reaſon 
he is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet n, as 
Tzetzes has very well explained the word 
in his various hiſtory +. The caſe appears 
to have been, 2 the country. of Attica 

| having been quite deſolated by the Ogy- 
gian deluge at the time that Cecrops arri- 
ved with his colony from Sais, Which it 
18 computed was a hundred and ei ghty- 
nine years after that deluge, according 
to Africanus's chronology, as quoted by 


wad was then inhabited by oY 


"| '® Ju. Tete. loco bre citats, 
+ Eaſe. Chron. et prep. Evargel.. A 5 oh . 


1 Jelannes Tzetz. Iliad. 5. cap. 18.; 1 he tells 
us, that before Cecrops, the mothers of children were 
only known ; ſo that the children were weropver : where- 
as, after the inſtitution of inarriage, both parents being 
known, they became iges. And in this account of the 
name, Athenæus, Ib. 13. and Juſtin the hiſtorian, ib. 2, 
A. 6. agree with Tzetzes, 


5 ; ho 


22 
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who lived without government, arts, or C. 122 
civility; and who therefore muſt be ſup- SIY 
poſed to, have, learned every. art of life 
from Cecrops and his followers; and, a- 
mong other arts, that of language. HEE; 
Diodorus, though | his as as a Greck 


principal c city of Greece was an Egyptian 
colony; yet, as a faithful. hiſtorian, he 
Bas Girly given us the arguments which 
the Egyptians uſed to convince the Greeks 
of the truth of the fact. They aid, that 
there was a great conformity betwixt the 
religious and civil inſtitutions of the people 
of Sais, and thoſe of the Athenians. And, | 
among other particulars, he mentions the 
diviſion of the people of both cities into 


three claſſes of the Tame kind * * 1 


= 
N 


ſed one 2 * appears to me 7 con- 
vincing in matters of ſuch remote anti- 
quity, becauſe it is drawn from the moſt 
antient of all the monuments of men, I 
mean the names of places. For the E- 
gyptians faid, that e the colony came 
TR. i; town in che tren . Salt 3 

4b mR Tos, amond 


2 . Did. bibs 1 ct HY edit. Weſplings.... 44A BA 
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C. 12. called A *; and this name they gave to 


WARY 


the new city that they founded in Greece. 
In ſupport of this argument, they ſaid, 
vrhat no doubt vras true, that the Athenians 
were the only people in Greece that gave 


tlat name to their city : for the word aw is 


not the general name for a city in Greek, ex- 
cept among the poets, but a name peculiar to 
the city of Athens, and no doubt a foreign 
word, which the Athenians preſerved with- 
out altering | it, or giving it the g e 


. The * 7 of 88 are, Kal ris . gary 192 


3 orria) r Evo Eciruy Tov t; AtyunTY" xai AEPANTa: The bnοVunG 


To rdurye Peper anddoatus' Tapa fevers yap Tor EAA] ] , r o 


— Ar 1 ay ive 1, kbTevvey pevng The Tpoonyopias dd Ty ag roi dg teg, 
$57 16 8 cap. 28, Of theſe laſt words, it may be thought 
the meaning is, that a, was another name for the city 


of Sais. But though that interpretation would equally 
ſerve my purpoſe, I hold the proper meaning of the words 


to be, that the name of ace given to Athens avas tranſ- 


ferred from the der among them, as it may be literally : 


rendered: an expreſſion which ſo clear a writer as Dio - 


9 td ant have uſed, if he had meant to ſlay, 
; either that aer was a general name for a city in the E- 


gyptian language, or that this city of Sais, beſides that 


name, was likewiſe called aer The meaning therefore 


of the paſſage clearly is, that as there was a diſtrict of 


the name of Sar, as well as a city, (ſee Plato in Times), 


Aer was the name of ſome other city or village in that 


diſtrict, from which this Athenian colony came. 


Not only the Athenians themſelves called their city 
by that name; but alſo the Latin writers, See Corn. 


is 7296 » Temiſtocl., cap. 4+ 2 Terent. Eunuch, G. 


AT termination. 
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termination. For Ariſtotle has told us “, C. 12. 
that ions! afe only five nouns in Greek WTO 
which terminate in this vowel » of which 

a i obey ; and I am perſuaded they are 
Al words, that had not been na- 
turalized by getting a Greek termination. 

But beſides all theſe arguments, there 

is one that ariſes from the manners and 
inſtitutions of the Egyptians, and the ſtate _ 
of their country, which to many may ap- 4 | 
pear more concluſive than any that I have 1 
hitherto mentioned. It is a fact that can- | 

not be diſputed, that Egypt, in antient 

times, I mean before the Perſian conqueſt, 
was the moſt populous country then 
known in the world T. Nor indeed can 
any man, from what is to be ſeen in Eu- 
rope, have any idea of the populouſneſs 
of this country, ſuch as it is deſcribed to 
us by antient authors. For, not to men- 
tion the number of cities and great villages, 
which are ſaid to have amounted to eigh- 
teen thouſand, Herodotus tells us , that 
in one of their many Proceſſions, that to 


* Ariftot. Pobtic. cap. 21. in ne. 


＋ Diodor. Sicul. lib, 1. cab. 31. edit, 22 


4 Lib. 2. cap. 60. | \ ö 


. .. 


402 
C. 12. the city of Bubaſtis in honour, of Diana, 


TRE ORIGHN, AND part In 


there would be ſometimes ſeven hundred 
thouſand men and women, beſides chily 
dren, as he was informed by the natives, 
And, the account. he gives of the race of the 
fighting. men ſhews us, that the numbers 
of the whole people muſt have been pro- 


digious for a tract of country which is Ba 


not near ſo large as what now goes by th 


h name of £gypt ; for 1 It comprehend = 


more than what was overflowed, by. the 
river; ſo that a great deal of the country 
now called Egypt was then known, either 
under the name of Arabia towards the eaſt, 
or of Libya towards the welt. The fight» 
ing men, he ſays, all together, were four 


| hundred and ten thouſand in number 


when Egypt was in its moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate. . So that, according to the ordinary 
computation, | of one fourth of the whole 
number of people being able to bear 
Egypt muſt have amounted to one 5 
fix hundred and forty | thouſand. No, 
the race of fighting men was, as Herodo- 
tus tells us, but one of ſeven claſſes into 
which the people were divided; and if 


their number was ſo great, what muſt the 
number 


if » 4 v 7 : * 
5 = E ® - 
14144 1 
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number have been of huſbandmen, ſhep- C. 125 


herds,” ſailors, and artificers of every kind, 
not to mention the Prieſts, who were ifi E- 


gypt 4 very numerous race? What 
enabled Egypt to maintain ſuch numbers 
Was che nature of the country, where the 
land Was not only more fruitful than the 
land of any other, but the river abounded 
exceedingly with fiſh, and alſo with herbs, 
which ſerved. for the ſuſtenance of man. 
Their policy too and manners very much 
encouraged propagation : for every man 
in Egypt had as many wives as he choſe, 
except the prieſts, who married only one. 
Nor was expoſition of children allowed a- 
mong them, as in Greece; but they were 
obliged to bring them all up, even ſuch 
as they had by female ſlaves, and without 
diſtinction, whether they were lawful 
children, or what we call baftards. And 
leſt we ſhould think it impoſſible that they 


could rear ſo many children, the ſame 


author informs us 4, that it was done at 


no coſt, the children for the greater part 


Ferddot. lib. 2. cap. 165. fen. ne ts, 1. 
cap. 73. G 74. P. 84. i ne 
1 Dizder. Sicul, lib, 1. e. 80. p. 91. 
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reeds and other aquatic plants which g 
in their river and marſhes. Es 2 
; In fuch circumſtances, it was "of gi 
late neceſlity, that they ſhould eaſe them- 
ſelves of their ſuperfluous numbers by ſend- 
ing out colonies; a fact of which 1 could 
Rave had no doubt, though it had not 
been vouched by any hiſtory or record. 
Aud 1 imagine, that the warlike expedi- 
tions e of Oſiris and Seſoſtris were underta- 


ken, rather with a political view of caling 


themſelves of their 1 uperfluous numbers, 


than of making conqueſts: for it does not 


a] Ppear r that they retained, or attempted to 


retain, any of the countries that they o- 
144 33 


ver-ran, but only ſettled colonies i in them. 
I CT ere” conſider Egypt as a hi ve that 


caſt off ſwarms from time to time, which 


ſpread themſelves all round on every fide, 
carrying with them their religion and 


their arts, and, among other arts, that of 


language. And it appears to me, that 
thoſe ſwarms did not only ſettle in the 
Welt, but alſo in the Eaſt. For the Egyp- 
rians. themſelves fad, that the Babylo- 


nians and Chaldeans were: 2 k colony from. 
them 


1 


nee FRET 
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them . And indeed [ think it is highly C:1% 

Babi” that the. Chaldeans, who were OE 

the prieſts and philoſophers of the Baby- 

lonians, brought with them their religion 

and ſciences from Egypt. For, beſides the 

reſemblance _ which Diodorus has obſer- 

ved betwixt them and the Egyptian 

Prieſts, there is, with reſpect to religion, 

3 circumſtance of ſurpriſing conformity 
mentioned by Herodotus, which, I think, 

could not have been accidental +; and : as | 

there i is not the leaſt reaſon, to believe that 


OY Li fv 


STI {EO 


any other country, unleſs it be Ethio- 
pia, the country from whence, as [ have 
laid, they probably came, we muſt Tup- 
pofe,” that the Nerz a0 took it bo, 
them, | 592 


Hic, oi LON. SOS? 10 182 


* Diab. Sul. lib, 1 cap, 28, . 32. 


515 1013 


> + Hei ſays, has, in the 5 of jupiter d 
Babylon, whoſe prieſts the Chaldeans were, none Vas ; 
perinitted to paſs. the night, exce t. a woman, 'who was 0 
choſen ſor that purpoſe, and h no intercourſe with i 
man, The fame, he ſays, was practiſed in the temple 
of fupiter at the Egyptian Thovet - andi in be both temples, 5 
there Was a couch for the god, upon wich they faid lle 
| repoſeld during the night: l U d gain ſays our . 


thor, lib. 1. h. 182. 
Von l. 3 N Further, 
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12. Further, it is a fact which cannot be 
VV doubted, that when the Greeks under A- 
lexander the Great came into India, they 
found every where there monuments both 
of Bacchus, or Dionyſius, and Hercules; 
andeſpecially- of the firſt, who, the In- 
dians ſaid, came from the weſt with a 
great army, conquered the country, taught 
them agriculture and the uſe of wine, and 
other arts of civil and ſocial life &. Now, 
there is no man who knows any thing of 
-antient hiſtory, that can believe that this 


1 conqueror of India was Bacchus the ſon 
= of Semele, or Hercules the ſon of Am- 


1 -phitryon. - And I think there can be little 
doubt WhO they were, when we find the 
'hiftory of two countries ſo remote as Egypt 
and India agreeing in the ſame ſtory: for 


the E gyptians related, that their Bacchus, 
whom ne the called _ rLS, 2 Won their 


© "x 3 © x7 


: bh cioitizing's men, rd eli thin 
the arts of life where-ever he came; and 
particularly, that he was in India, where 
he built ſeveral cities, and, among ours, | 
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there are at this day remarkable: veſtiges 
in India to be found of Egyptian manners 
and cuſtoms; particularly the veneration 


of the cow Fi And I am difpoſed to be- 


lieve, that the arts and ſciences, of which 


it is certain the Indians have been in poſ- 


ſeſſion for many ages, have riſen from 
Jon ſown there by the Egyptians I. 


Now, if we can believe that the Nb 


tians ſent out their colonies as far as In- 
dia, or if we only believe that they went 
the length of the Euxine ſea, where the 
Colchians dwelt, whom Herodotus poſi- 
tively affirms to have been an Egyptian 


colony, we can hardly doubt of, their 


ſending colonies to Greece; a country ſo 
much nearer to them, and to which they 
had ſo eaſy acceſs, both by ſea and land. 
Thus I have endeavoured: to ſhew, that 
3 upon Herodotus's ſuppoſition, of the 
N ra gic being a barbarous da alto- 
Dido. Sicul. lib. r. cup. 19. 9. 23 0 2718 903 
+ See, upon this ſubject, abe lib. 6. PT 


. Chrif, Indar, p. 43% (16 29137) | x 127K ird of 
+ See Du Pons account of the language, philoſophy, 
and ſciences of the Bramins e r in 26th vel-of the 
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a famous one, called Mya, and left beſides C. 12, 
many other monuments of himſelf *; And LES 
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8 12. gether different from Greek, and that the 
" Attic language was the only true Hellenic, 
there is the greateſt reaſon to believe; that 
the Attic itſelf was originally an Egyptian 
diale&, which came with an Egyptian co- 
lony into Attica. And upon this hypo- 
theſis, I think, we may account for the 
poſſibility of that change of language 
Which Herodotus ſays happened in Attica 
after the expulſion of the Pelaſgi. Theſe 
Pelaſgi poſſeſſed Attica before the arrival 
of Cecrops. This Herodotus very plainly 
intimates, when he tells us, that while the 
Pelaſgi were maſters of what is now call- 
ed Greece, the Athenians were Pelaſgi, and 
were called Cranai; then, under Cecrops 
their king, they were called Cxcropidæ; 
then, under Erechtheus, a ſucceeding king, 
their name was changed into Athenians, 
Oc. Now, if it be true, as 1 have en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that the Pelaſgi ſpoke 
the Egyptian language, as they were at 
| that time long from Egypt, it muſt have 
been a dialect of it different from that 
"which was newly imported by Cecrops, 
and perhaps from a different part of the 
| hütte y. The Athenians . in 


+ A» (ith 17 


1849 ical. 1, 8. cap. A 
place 
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plinth the oh. en of the Pelaſgi, Gus 12. 


als trom ao king wer. bie followers. The 
though. it be almoſt impoſſible, that a whole 
people having once learned à regular- 
formed language, and been in uſe to ſpeak 
ir for ſome time, ſhould unlearn it, and 
acquire another quite different; they may 
change one dialect of the ſame language 
for another, as we ſee men among us | | 
get free of their provincial dialect, and 
learn one more courtly and polite. _, , + | 
If the arguments that I have uſed. to | 
prove, that both races of the Greek na- ö 
tion were originally from Egypt, do not ; 
appear ſo convincing to. the reader as,they 
do to me, there are not wanting other 
proofs, and theſe more direct, of the E- 
gyptian and Greek languages being origi- 
nally the ſame: And, firſt, if it be true, 
as! I have endeavoured to ſhew, that there 
iS a reſemblance betwixt the Greek and 
the Hebrew, and if it. be alſo true, chat 
there is ſuch a fimilarity betwixt the. He- 
brew and Egyptian as could not be acci- 
dental, it will follow of neceſlary conſe- 
quence, that there mult, have been a connec- 
tion betwixt the Egyptian and Greek. Now, 
| rn ain That 


- "ot — — Xs a Peru e | * 


C. 12. that there is ſuch 4 fimilarity vhtwiniocbe 

Hebrew and Egyptian, is evident from the | 
ſcattered remains of the Egyptian in the 

writings of the antients, which have been 
carefully collected by learned men, Parti- 
„ cularly Bochart and Thomaſſin, and com 
- pared with the Greek. Some of theſe 
words are preſerved in the ſacred *wris 

tings,” and particularly the name Mops. 

which it is faid Pharaoh's daughter tmpo: 
fea 25 the child that ſhe drew out of the 

river *, is, as I am certainly informed, a 

Hebrew word, ſignifying what it is faid 
in the text to denote, viz. the being e 
trace 45 or drawn out. And the name ma 

which Pharaoh gave to Jofeph 7. is like 

wiſe thought, by learned men, to be * 

| Hebrew word, ſignifying an ae peter of 5 
fecret + 5 

Another proof more direct ſill 3 is, the 
conformity which is at this day to be found 
betwixt the Greek and the Coptic, that is, 
the 3 remains of the old Egyptian, & which ſtill 


I OP 1 £5 
* . cb. ii. v. 10. 


* 
F % 1 2 . -< . x 4 11 8 f * 
4103 81 11 F115 3 4. l a 5 #2 4.4 47 
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+ Geneſ. ch. xli. v. 45. 
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t See Squire's Inquiry, P. 17 1. 
* 8 F n |. 
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eontinue to be ſpoken in Egypt. This C. 12. 
conformity appears ſo great to the learned N 
Kircher, that he chinks the one muſt - 
derived from the other; but he. ſays. it is 
: difficult to determine whether the Greek 
be derived from the Egyptian, or the E- 9 
gyptian from the Greek *. But this ap- | 
pears to me to. be a, queſtion very eaſily 
determined : for even the vanity of. the [ 
Greeks, never pretended, that the E- | | 
gyptians had borrowed any arts from | 
| them of any kind, much leſs this. moſt 1 
neceſſary art of life. Nor do I know that | 


l 
| 
| 
+ 
} 


any other nation ever boaſted of the Be 
gyptians being obliged to them r 
inyention, except the Ethiopians, Who, as 
I have ſaid, were originally the ſame Neo- 
ple. "Ft 1 


8 


Other ez might be uſed to thew | LI 
the conformity betwixtthe Egyptian and the 
antient language of Greece; ſome of which 
Mr Squire, in the Inquiry above quoted, 
has yery well enforced; ſuch as the autho- 


. 


rity and aſcendant which ſingle Egyptian i 
ſtrangers gained over the people of Greece, | 


and AND it is . W to con- | | 


„ ee * 7. 17 5. 


ceive 


. —— —. . —— 
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C. 12. ceive how they ſhould have gained, if 
A they had been entirely ignorant of the 
language of the country: and how ſhould 
thoſe many Greek ſtrangers that travel- 
led into Egypt in antient times, ſuch as 
Orpheus, Muſæus, Linus, Homer, &c. 
have been ſo ſucceſsful in learning and 
importing into Greece the religion and 
arts of Egypt, if they had been obliged to 
undergo the drudgery of acquiring a lan- 
guage quite different from their own, as 
well as of learning thoſe arts? But I think 
enough has been ſaid already to make. it 
highly probable, and indeed as certain as 
any matter of ſuch remote antiquity can 
be, that Egypt was the parent- country, at 
leaſt with reſpect to Europe and the weſt- 
ern parts of Aſia, of language, as well as 
of other arts. 

But was this language, ſo far ſpread, 
invented in Egypt, as well as derived 
from thence to the ſeveral countries 
where it was ſpoken? This 1s a queſtion 
that cannot, like the one we have been 
ſpeaking of concerning the propagation of 
languages, be decided by hiſtory and facts, 
but is a matter of argument and probable 
conjecture. One thing, I think, cannot 
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in this part of the globe, is that where | it 


is the moſt likely a language of art ſhould 
Have! been invented. In any country where 


be denied, that Egypt, of all the countries c. , 12, 


4 


any common buſineſs was carried on by 


men, a barbarous jargon, ſuch as we have 


deſcribed, may have been invented; aid, 


1 am perſuaded, many ſuch were invented 


in different parts of the world: but with 


our the cloſeſt intercourſe of ſocial life, 


it appears to me impoſſihle, that an art of 
ſuch refinement as the art of language: 


8 could have been diſcovered. Now, ſuch 


intercourſe there is not among liviges f 
that ſubſiſt by hunting, fiſhing, or che 


natural fruits of the ih. to be 
found only among men that ſubſiſt by as 


griculture, and live in cities, under regular 
forms of government. Now, the Egyp- 


tians were certainly the firſt people In che 


neighbourhood of Furope who lived in 


hat way, being obliged to do ſo by the 


nature of their country. For, as their 
land was under water a confideraBle' part 
of the year, they could not ſubſiſt by 
hunting or paſturage, nor without agri- 


culture, at leaſt in any great number; 


and 1 it was neceſſary for them to have cis 
| þ of 1 =; 911 * of . 155 
Vo. I. — 9 tles 
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— ties or villages, ſuch as we know thoſe of 
| Egypt were, raiſed upon mounds of earth, 
in which they might live in the time of the 
inundation. This nature of their country, 

it is admitted, gave birth to geometry a- 

mong them, and, I am perſuaded, to ma’ 

ny other arts. They were likewiſe the 
firſt people, ſo far as we know, that were 
civilized, and lived under a regular go- 
vernment. For theſe reaſons, I think it 

is probable, that they firſt invented the 

art of language, as well as the art of no- 
ting it by alphabetical characters, and e- 
very other art and ſcience of which we 
are in poſſeſſion. And accordingly it 
is recorded in the Egyptian annals, that 
Teuth, or Hermes, as' he was called by the 
Greeks, invented the grammatical, as well 

as the writing art;' giving a form to lan- 
guage, and impoſing names upom things 

that had none before *. 


But 


* Djodor. Sicul. lib. 1. cap. 15. p. 19. His words are, 
d yop ruru ('Eppru) Tpurov pev Thy TE. xowny νẽEu ro Jicpbpœ b vert 
n FOAAG TAV EVDVUKAY TUX EV XPITNYOpIRC. F rom which it ap- 

pears, that there was a language uſed in Egypt before 
Teuth; but he firſt diſtinguiſhed it properly by articu- 
lation, and gave names to things. For before him, it 
would ſeem, that the Egyptians uſed only verla guibus 

voce 
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may have been invented in Egypt, and 
carried to ſo many different countries, 
propagated all over the earth? Are we to 
believe that the Huron, the Algonkin, the 
Caribbee, and all the many different lan- 
guages ſpoken in North and South Ame- 
merica; the language of Otahitee, and the 
other iſlands or continents that may be in 
the great Pacific ocean; the hiſſing lan- 
guage of the . in Abyſſinia; or 
the muttering jargon of thoſe ſavages 


mentioned by Condamin upon the banks 


of the river Amazons, ſpoken, as he ſays, 
in drawing in the breath; or the language, 
if they have any, of the men with tails in 
the iſland of Nicobar, are all dialects of 
the ſame parent-language, which I ſuppoſe 
to have been invented in Egypt? This 
might be credible, if there were any hi- 
ſtory or tradition of all the world being 
peopled by colonies from that country, 
or if there were any ſuch conformity 


_ woces ſenſuſque notarent, but had not invented nomina, 

or names at leaſt not names for every thing. See allo, 
concerning this Teuth, Plato in P hilebo, p. 18.; et in 

 Phadro, p. 274.; Plutarch, tom. 2. p. 738. 
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But was this language, which I ſuppoſe C. 12, 


PE 
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of thoſe languages laſt mentioned, ei- 
ther with one another, or with the lan- 
guage of Egypt, as is to be found in the 
other languages above mentioned; if, for 
example, they agreed in religious terms, 


in words expreſſing numbers, or relations 


of perſons, or any other capital words of 


neceſſary and frequent uſe. But the fact 1 is, 
that ſo far as we know of thoſe languages, 
they differ totally from one another, par- 


ticularly in the names of numbers. Of 
theſe I have given ſpecimens from the 


Huron, the Algonkin, and the Otahitee 
language, all differing extremely from one 
another; and it is impoſſible, J ſhould 
think, to connect them with the ſame 
names in any of the languages that I ſup- 


poſe to be derived from Egypt. I have 
given alſo the name of the number three 


uſed by thoſe ſavages upon the banks of 


the river Amazons, which he muſt be an 

able erymologiſt indeed who can derive 
from any Hebrew root ; and I think I may 
ſay the ſame of the Eſquimaux words ex- 
preſſing much and little. 


I cannot therefore carry the propagation 


of language further than I have done. I 


think 3 it ene chat all the languages 


ſpoken 
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ſpoken in Europe, all Aſia, if you will, C. 12. 


and ſome part of Africa, are dialects 
of one parent-language, which probably 
was invented in Egypt. But I am not 
warranted to go further, either by the 
reaſon of the thing, by hiſtorical facts, or 


by any thing I can diſcover in the lan- 


guages themſelves. Some, I know, are 
very fond of the ſyſtem of an univerſal 


Wn 


language; but when they come to prove 


it by facts, and by the languages them- 


ſelves, I think they fail very much; as 


may be ſeen from that dictionary of uni- 
verſal language which Monſ. Bullet has 


ſubjoined to his Celtic dictionary. What- 


ever therefore we may believe of there ha- 
ving been once but one language upon the 
face of the earth, we muſt, I think, allow, 


| that it is now either totally loſt in a great 


part of the earth, or ſo depraved and cor- 
rupted as no longer to be known, 
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aue to which Language is liable; e- 
ſpecially in its paſſage from one people to 
another. — Examples of that kind. — Gene 
ral Obſervations upon Etymology, and the 
derivation of one Language from another, 
— ne and Recapitulation. 
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C. I C. 13. Are neee be bf a nature ſo 
| durable, that I doubt whether there 
be an example of a language of art being 
totally loſt; yet it 1s extremely mutable as 
to its form and faſhion ; as mutable, I 
believe, as any thing belonging to man. 
Words, ſays Horace, are as liable to 
1 and decay as the leaves of trees: 


. 
i 

* 3 

* 


Ut fhloe folus pronos mutantur in annos ; ＋ 
Fina cadunt : wa verborum vetus interit 
tas, : 

E:. juvenum ritu forent modo nata, vigents | 

. | | 
11 Debemur morti nos noftraque. 
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Thus the languages ſpoken in the ſeveral C. 13. 
nations of Europe only three hundred 


years ago, are ſo different from the preſent, 
that if we can underſtand them at all, it 
is only by the help of learned critics who 
have compoſed gloſſaries and dictionaries 
of them. Nor is there any way of fixing 
and giving a ſtandard to a language, o- 
therwiſe than by written records, that is, 
by books, one or more, which are allowed 
to be perfect in their ſtyle and compoſi- 
tion. Thus, though there can be no doubt 
that the Greek language underwent many 
variations before the days of Homer, his 
poems fixed the ſtandard of it; ſo that 
there was no conſiderable variation of it 
from his time down to the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople by the Turks; that is, for the 
ſpace of about three thouſand years: for 


we have at that time books written ii 


Greek with as much purity of ſtyle, and 


almoſt as much elegance, as any written 


in any preceding period. The Engliſh 
language, in like manner, was in a con- 
ſtant ſtate of fluctuation down to, the 
reign of James VI. when it was fixed 
by the tranſlation of the Bible, which 


is the ſtandard of our language as well 


[2 as 


| 
| 
| 
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C. 13. as of our faith; and every variation that 
pas been made from it is, in my opi- 
nion, for the worſe. And to give one ex- 
ample more, the ſtandard of the Arabic 
was in the ſame manner fixed by their re- 
ligious record, the Koran, which is held to 
be ſo perfect in its ſtyle and compoſition, 
that it is uſed by the Mahometan doctors, 
as a proof of the divine miſſion and inſpi- 
ration of their prophet, who being an il- 
literate man, they ſay, could not otherwiſe 
have compoſed ſuch a book. And by this 
method of record, as I obſerved before, the 
life of a language is perpetuated, and it 
ſtill exiſts after it ceaſes to be a living lan- 
guage; and perhaps in greater purity, and 
with leſs hazard of corruption, chan while 
ijt continued to be ſpoken. 
But if a. language is thus liable to 
change while it is in the mouths of the 
ſame people, how much more altered muſt 
it be when it 1s derived to different tribes 
and nations, living perhaps in parts very 
remote from the mother- country of the 
language, under the influence of diflerent 
climates, cuſtoms, and manners, and mix- 
ing with other nations {peaking different 
languages? In ſuch a caſe, to diſtinguiſh 
| | the 
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the mother from the child, or even to 
perceive any connection betwixt the two, 
is a matter of great learning and nice diſ- 
cernment. It is in this that the art of that 
part of grammar we call etymology conſiſts; 
and if, in tracing the progreſs of a language 
from one nation to another, the derivations 


appear ſometimes to be forced and far- 


fetched, we muſt not therefore reject them. 
The French, Spaniſh, and Italian, are un- 
doubtedly derived from the Latin; and 
yet how different are the words in thoſe 
languages from the Latin words? The au- 


thor of the Mechaniſm of language, whom 


I quoted in the beginning of this work, has 
given us ſundry examples of the ſurpriſing 
change that words have updergone in their 

paſſage from the Latin into thoſe langua- 
ges: I will add ſome few more. Who 
would think that the French words Ven- 
dredi, noel, and careſme, or careme, as 
they write it now, came from the Latin 
words Venus, natalis, and quadrageſimus ; 
yet nothing is more certain: for Vendred: 


* Theſe examples are furniſhed me by Ogerius, the I- 
talian author above mentioned, who writes upon the af- 
finity of the Greek and Latin with the Hebrew, p. 84. 
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is from Veneris dies, by cutting off the ter- 
mination -zs of Veneris, tranſpoſing the v 
and e, and inſerting a d betwixt the n and 
7; and then by cutting off the termination 
-es from the word dies. Noël is formed from 
natalis, by ſtriking out the, changing the 
two a's into o and e, and taking away the 
termination ig; which laſt is commonly 
done in the words which the French have 
taken from the Latin, Thus, in place of 
ventus, they lay vent, And from quadra- 
geſimus, cariſme is derived, by cutting oft 
in like manner the termination zs, chan- 
ging the u in the beginning of the word 
into the conſonant c of like ſound, and a- 
bridging the reſt of the word, by throw- 
ing out the conſonants d and &, and the 
vowels a and 1. | 

I will give one example more, from our 
Engliſh language. Who would think that 
the word Afranger was derived from the 
Latin prepoſition ex? and yet there is no 


genealogy of a word more certain: for, 


from ex comes extra; from extra, extra- 


neug; from extraneus, the French word e- 
firanger,. (for ſo they ſpelled it of old); 
and from ranger comes our Engliſh word 
e, by throwing out the initial e, as 

happens 
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happens 3 in ſeveral words, particularly the C. 13. 
word eſcuage, from which comes the Eng- 
liſh word /cutage, ſignifying the aſſeſſment 

which a knight who was armed with a | 

ſcutum, or ſhield, paid for the diſpenſation 0 
of perſonal ſervice. Fl 

It would be beſide the purpoſe of this 
work to dwell longer upon the particulars 
of etymology 2 derivation, and the 
changes which a language undergoes in its 
paſſage from one nation to another. What 
I have further to ſay upon this ſubject will 
be more proper when I come to ſpeak of 
the corruption of language, which will be 
the ſubject of the laſt part of my work. 
I will therefore conclude this part with 
two or three general obſervations. 

And, in the ff? place, We are to diſ- 
eingalth betwixt a dialect of a language 
and the corruption of a language. The 
Attic, Ionic, Doric, and Folic, are all dia- 
lets of the original Pelaſgic or Hellenic, 
but none of them corruptions of it. Nei- 
ther is the Latin a corruption of the 
Greek, but a diale&t ; only it is a dialect 
that came off very early, and was not ſo 
much cultivated and improved as the o- 
ther dialects above mentioned. It there- 

| 3 fore 
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C. 13. fore has not all tbe numbers, voices, and 
aw tenſes of thoſe dialects, nor that variety 
of inflection and copiouſneſs of ſound in 
which the Greek language ſo much excels 
all others that I know. It appears to me, 
from comparing the remains of old Latin 
yet extant with the later Latin, that the 
Romans, when they came to be a great 
people, and to apply to arts and ſciences, 
poliſhed and improved their language up- 
on the model of the Greek, by clearing it 
of the ruſt of the antient Pelaſgic, or of 
what mixture of a more barbarous lan- 
guage there may have been in it. And 
this I take to be what Plutarch means 
when he ſays, that the later Latin was 
much liker the Greek than the antient. 
On the other hand, the French, Spaniſh, 
and Italian, are clearly corruptions of the 
Latin, by which the analogy, that makes 
ſo great a part of the art of language, is 
loſt, and the words alot all made inde- 
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It is not eaſy, merely by a compariſon 

of the languages, to ſay, whether the worſt 
of the two be the corruption of the other, 

or the original language out of which it 


is formed and improved by the addition 
of 
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of proper terminations and flections. Thus C. 13. | 
it would be difficult to determine, whether 8 


the Pelaſgic, Hebrew, or Egyptian, was 
a corruption of the Greek, or whether 
they were the parent-languages out of 
which the Greek was formed, if we did 
not know from hiſtory, that thoſe lan- 
guages were much more antient than the 
Greek. In the ſame manner, it, would 
not be eaſy to decide, whether the Engliſh, 
or any other dialect of the Teutonic pre- 
ſently ſpoken in Europe, was a corruption 
of the Gothic and Saxon, or whether the 
Gothic and Saxon were an improvement. 
of the Engliſh, if we did not know from 
hiſtory, that the moſt antient of them is 
the molt perfect: for the Gothic is a more 
perfect language than the Saxon, having, 
as I have 1hewn, almoſt as much variety 
of termination and flection as the Greek, 
and the Saxon is more perfect than the 
Engliſh. The caſe, therefore, with re- 
ſpect to thoſe dialects of the Teutonic, 18 
juſt the reverſe of what has happened with 
reſpect to the Greek and Latin, which are 
improvements of their parent-languages : 
whereas the Engliſh, and other dialects of 
Ro 6 5 the 
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C. 13. the Teutonic, are ſo many corruptions of 
—cheirs. | 
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Another obſervation is, That in judging 
of the affinity of languages, we are to 
have little regard to the vowels, but chief- 
ly to conſider the conſonants. For, as 
I obſerved when I was explaining the na- 
ture of articulate ſounds, it is the conſo- 
nants which break and diſtinguith the 
voice moſt, and make the principal part 
of articulation. The conſonants therefore 
may be ſaid to be the bones and ſinews of 
a language, while the vowels are little 
more than the vehicles of breath by which 
they are enunciated. Accordingly, in the 
Hebrew, many learned men are of opi- 


nion, that no points or marks of vowels 


were originally uſed. And the fact un- 


doubtedly is, that at this day the Ara- 
bians, in common writing, uſe no fuch 
marks, but only in tranſcribing the Alco- 


ran, or any of their antient poems, for 


which they have a particular efteem, in 
order to prevent all poſſibility of miſtakes. 
In the different dialects of the Greek, we 
fee how the vowels are changed; and in 


| the ſame dialed the caſes and tenſes, and, 
in general, the declenſion of their words 


18 
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is in a great meaſure by change of the C. 13. 
vowels. Nor does the change of the vowel "" 


appear to me to be ſo material a thing in 
the Greek language, as the change of 
the time, or quantity of it: for we often 
ſee one ſhort vowel changed for another, 
or one long vowel for another, in the dif- 
ferent dialects; but ſeldom a ſhort for a 
long, or a long for a ſhort. 
But the change even of conſonants does 
not often make ſo great a change of the word 
as might be expected: for conſonants of the 
ſame organ are eaſily interchanged. Thus 
5, p, v, ½ being all labial conſonants, are 
frequently interchanged in many langua- 
ges . And in Greek, „ „,, » which are 
all 


*g and # are conſonants of different kinds, the one 
being a mute, the other a liquid; yet as they are both 
of the ſame organ, being both labial, though the 5 be 
pronounced by the opening and exploſion of the lips, 
the other, by cloſing them with a beat or chop, they too 
are interchanged. Thus eps is a Geeek word, which fig- 
nifies fatum, from whence the Latin mrs and moribr, 
and the Greek word prog, ſignifying homo, or. mortalis, 
as in that paſſage of Callimachus, idea,, act peoprore 
Now, the „ being changed into g, (which was tlie cu- 


ſtom of the Eolians; for, in place of Kupferk, they ſaid 


Bpugt, from whence the Latin-/d7mjca),' and the, and 


e, tranſpoſed, which is alſo very common, it becomes &poroc, 
which i is the common Greek word for homo, or mortalis. 
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. 13. all palatine conſonants, are commonly 
bt 5 


changed into one another; particularly in 
the flection of nouns and verbs; and the 


ſoft, middle, and aſpirated mute conſo- 


nants of the fame order, are very often 
changed into one another in the different 
dialects. Thus : is the middle conſonant 
betwixt the - and the e; and therefore the 
Latins, in place of the Greek ese, ſay Deus. 

The laſt obſervation I ſhall make 18, 


That they appear to me to be much miſta- 


ken, who think we ought to judge of the 
4 nlty of languages chiefly, by the flec- 
tion or analogy, and not by the word it- 
ſelf, or by its termination: for theſe are 
the three things, as I obſerved, by which 
we determine the relation of languages 
to one another. - But, on the contrary, I 


T his obſervation, 1 . is made in one of the philologi- 


cal letters of Dr Baxter, publiſhed by the ſociety of an- 


tiquarians in London, It ſhews how much words in the 
ſame language, ſpoken by the ſame people, will change. 
But how much greater muſt the change be in the paſlage 


of a language from one people to another? We ought 


not therefore raſhly to reje& thoſe derivations which 
learned men have diſcovered of Greek and Latin words 
from Hebrew, Celtic, or Teutonic roots, though the 
words do not agree in their conſonants any more than in 


their vowels. 


maintain, 


Ss 
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maintain, that it 1s the mark of likeneſs C. 13. 


which leaſt of all is to be regarded: for, 
if we were to judge by that rule, we could 
not ſay that the French, Spaniſh, or Ita- 
lian, are derived from the Latin; becauſe 


the flection, as well as the termination, 


and in general the grammar, of thoſe lan- 
guages, is very different from that of the 
Latin. But the caſe truly is, that if the 


one language be a corruption of the other, 


as the languages juſt now mentioned are 
of the Latin, the flection, and very often 


the termination, will be different: or, if 


the one language be at a diſtance from 
the ſource, and be much more cultivated 
and improved than the parent- language, 
its flections or analogy will be very dif- 
ferent; and if it be at a great diſtance, 
its terminations will alſo be different. 
Thus the Greek being further removed 
from the Oriental languages than the La- 
tin, has both its flections and its termina- 
tions quite different: whereas the Latin, 
not being ſo far removed, though it have 
different flections, has, as we have ſhewn, 
a great ſimilarity to thoſe languages in its 
terminations. | 
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CE. 1.3: With theſe obſervations 1 vhachide. this 
a. book, and this firſt part of the work; in 
which I have endeavoured to ſhew, That 
no part of language, neither matter nor 
form, is natural to man, but the effect of 
acquired habit: — That this habit could 
not have been acquired, except by men 
living i in political ſociety; but that neither 
is the political life natural to man: — 
That the political life aroſe from the ne- 
ceſſities of men, -and that it may exiſt 
without the uſe of language: That the 
firſt. languages were without art, ſuch 
as might de e expected among people alto- 
gether barbarous : —and, laſtiy, That if 
language was at all invented, there is no 
reaſon to believe that it was invented only 
in one nation, and that all the languages 
of the earth are but dialects of that one 
original language; although there be good 
reaſon to believe, that language has not 
been the invention of many nations, and 
that all the languages preſently ſpoken i in 
Europe, Aſia, and a part of Africa, are 
derived from one original language. | 
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